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Ir was obvious that Mr. Rennie’s former volumes, those upon 
Insect Architecture, and Insect Transformations, could not well have 
comprised all the matter which, in the course of his inquiries, he 
must have accumulated upon his hands. He reserved, therefore, 
for a miscellaneous volume, many interesting chapters, which in 
either of those works would have Sven altogether out of place, and 
has thus contrived to make the history of those wonderful objects 
of creation as popular and amusing as possible. He may well 
endure the cold and contemptuous sneer, with which his labours 
have been received by those, who hold that science can never be 
communicated unless in a pedantic form, and that it was never in- 
tended for the use of the people. We believe that his productions, 
printed under the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, have done a great deal of good, and have induced 
many persons to give their attention to natural history, who, but for 
these cheap and widely-circulated books, would never bave be- 
stowed a thought upon it. 

We have read with particular pleasure the Chapter (XIV.) in 
the present volume, on the collection and preservation of insects 
for the purposes of study, which abounds in the most useful sug- 
gestions. The author here clearly and admirably lays down a 
principle for the guidance of our inquiries, which ought never to 
be lost sight of, namely, that ‘ an insect can never be found in any 
situation, nor make any movement, without some motive, origin- 
ating in the instinct imparted to it by Providence.’ Such a prin- 
ciple as this is not only founded in truth, but capable of conferring 
a great moral interest upon every step we take in the course of our 
luvestigations. Even if he be not acquainted with any systems of 
classification, it will not be difficult for any intelligent person to 
become a good naturalist, merely by dint of actual observation. 
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Insects of many kinds are constantly crossing his path, whether he 
remains at home, or ranges through the woods and fields. Le 
him fix for a while, as the author recommends, upon one of these, 
‘ mark its progress from the egg till its death, its peculiar food, the 
enemies which prey on it, and the various accidents or diseases to 
which it is liable,’ and he will possibly be able to communicate jp- 
teresting and valuable additions to the history of animated nature, 

An illiterate labourer, at Blackheath, has done this to a con- 
siderable extent, and any person may do it without knowing the 
name even of a single insect. He may number them, or class 
them in alphabetical order; he will find them wherever leaves or 
flowers grow, in running and stagnant waters, on the earth and in 
the air, in countless multitudes. The best apparatus for keeping 
them is a common tumbler glass filled with the materials, from 
amongst which the insect has been taken. Its operations may 
thus be easily inspected from day to day. The top of the glass 
may be covered with gauze, or it may be inverted, taking care to 
secure the admission of air round the edge by inserting slips of 
card at intervals. Small paste-board boxes may be used for the 
same purpose. With this simple machinery, and the knowledge 
of a few leading rules, which Mr. Rennie has clearly and judiciously 
laid down, every man may become a naturalist to an extent quite 
sufficient to afford him delightful occupation for his leisure hours, 
and especially to bring him, as it were, constantly into the presence 
of the Deity, by inducing him to contemplate the varieties of insect 
existence, that perpetually court his observation. 

For instance, will it not open to him a new and most interesting 
view of the provisions of creative wisdom, if he can discover that 
the wings of insects are furnished with nerves, by means of which 
they are capable of directing their flight, without receiving any 
assistance from their eyes? We do not consider this as a fact 
proved merely by the curved or circular course, which bees are 
generally supposed to take in returning to, and departing from their 
hives ; for, according to our present information, we might with 
equal probability assume, that such a course may be suggested to 
them by that natural instinct, which teaches them to conceal their 
treasures from the depredation of their enemies, as much as they 
can. The carrier pigeons are also said to prefer a similar mode of 
flight, both in departing from an unknown station, and in arriving 
at their home from a distance. Perhaps the true cause of this may 
be, that they experience less resistance from the atmosphere in 
adopting that course, than if they were to pursue a straight line. 
But the facts mentioned with respect to Spallanzani’s bats are cal- 
culated, it must be owned, rather to favour the supposition that, 80 
far as bats are concerned at least, there is a delicacy of touch 1 
their wings, which serves them instead of eyes. From several 
cruel experiments which he made, he found that ‘ bats, when 
blind-folded, and even when their eyes are destroyed altogether, 
and leather glued over the sockets, can fly nearly as well as fore, 
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and can avoid in their flight the smallest threads and other objects 
hung up to interrupt them. They can even dart through a hole in 
a net or curtain, large enough to admit their passage, and that 
without previous examination. They can likewise thread the 
mazes of a cavern, without hurting themselves on the walls, and go 
directly to their nest holes, When Spallanzani destroyed the ears 
and nostrils, as well as the eyes of bats, he found that they could 
direct their flight equally well.’ Cuvier has explained these facts, 
by shewing that the wing of the bat is analogous to the hand, 
being one continued tissue of exquisitely sensible nerves, covered 
with a fine skin, which is furrowed like that on the human fingers. 
Such an instrument of locomotion as this is peculiarly useful to the 
bat, whose excursions in search of moths are uniformly made in the 
twilight or the night, and thus our inquirer will see throughout, the 
care of a Providence always adapting the means to the required 
end. 

It seems to be pretty well ascertained, that many insects are 
delicately sensible to changes of temperature. Previously to bad 
weather, ants are always seen very careful in securing their eggs 
from its effects, and let the day be ever so apparently fine, they 
will not place their eggs at the top of the nest, if there be the least 
chillness in the air. Increased heat, arising from the agitation of 
bees in a hive, is said by Huber to be the cause of those emigrations 
from the parent hive, which periodically take place. He adds, that, 
even upon ordinary occasions, they are so much afraid of bad weather, 
that a single cloud passing over the sun will make them suspend 
their labours, and retreat homewards. It was observed by D’Isjon- 
val, that spiders had a good knowledge of weather, that when it 
was wet and windy they spun only very short lines; but that 
“when a spider spins a long thread, there is a certainty of fine 
weather for at least ten or twelve days afterwards.” Kurby con- 
siders this statement in the main accurate, and thinks that a very 
good idea of the weather may be formed from attending to these 
insects. Mr. Rennie concludes from his own observations, that 
this theory can only be supported as far as the winds are concerned 
at the time the framework, that is to say, the collection of stay- 
topes, of the web is constructed, but no farther. Our acquaint- 
ance with the operations of this most interesting and ingenious of 
all insects, rather induce us to incline to the opinion of Kirby, the 
more particularly, as Mr. Rennie’s dissent from it is founded upon 
the theory, that the spider’s lines are floated in the air, and ‘that it 
is by mere accident that they catch the object to which the in:ect 
intends that they shall be attached, in order to secure the support 
of the future web. We are convinced that this theory is altogether 
‘roneous, and that the spider itself attaches both the extremities 
of the line to the objects to which it is found adhering. By what 
Process this object is accomplished, is a question upon which 
natural philosophers have put forth different opinions. Our own 
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observations, for we have frequently watched the proceedings oj 
these creatures, would lead us to believe that, having fastened one 
end of the thread to a branch of a tree, or any other object, they 
let themselves down to the ground by means of that thread, and 
then direct their steps to the object to which they wish to fasten 
the other extremity. They then pull the rope as tight as they may 
find necessary, In some cases allowing for a curve in the line, such 
as we see in chain bridges, and gathering up all the useless portion 
of the line, they leave it upon an adjacent leaf or twig. They then 
return by the line thus fastened to the spot whence they set out, 
and so form the whole of the outworks of the web. We have seen 
threads of this kind, of four or five yards and more in length, in very 
fine weather, connecting the back wall of a house with a shrub at 
some distance from it, under circumstances which shewed that it 
was impossible for the floating doctrine to apply. 

We can add our testimony to the statement made by Mr. 
Rennie, that the spiders are seldom seen making or mending a 
web during bright sunshine. They are generally found most busy 
at that work during cloudy weather, the reason, probably, being 
that it is then, while the scorching rays of the sun are absent, the 
geometrical lines of the web can best be glued to each other. It 
is well known that spiders hunt with most success at night, the 
unfortunate flies then in motion not being able to discover so easily 
the toils which are prepared for their destruction. It is remarkable 


that some insects appear — during particular hours of the day; 
l 


for instance, the clouded yellow butterfly does not fly before ten, 
and retires to rest soon after four o’clock. The om underwing 
moth is only to be seen about six or seven o’clock in the morning, 
and never at any other time. Some of the smaller beetles swarm 
only before noon, when they disappear; generally also, unless the 
evening be more than usually bright and warm, the gnats after 
dancing their quadrilles an hour or two, vanish at sunset. The 
history of plants furnishes several facts analogous to these. It's 
conjectured that insects are peculiarly sensible to electric changes 
in the atmosphere, but it is admitted that there is not evidence to 
reduce this conjecture to any thing like a certainty. 

We believe that nobody who has even paid any attention to the 
habits of insects, can doubt that they possess in a high degree the 
sense of taste, although that sense is in many cases governed by 
rules with which we are not acquainted. Mr. Rennie, in proof of 
this, mentions a fact that came within his own notice in Scotland, 
‘where the midge, a very small kind of gnat, was so very trouble- 
some to a party of haymakers, that it was with difficulty they could 
continue their work ; yet, notwithstanding the general attack made 
by the insects, wherever they could find a spot of uncovered skin, 
one individual among the haymakers was never touched, while the 
skin of his companions was covered with bites as if scourged with 
nettles.’ In the same manner of two individuals, who had beea 
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tovether for a whole day nutting, and who slept in the same bed/ 
chamber, one was found next morning covered all over with red 
blotches, from the attacks of the harvest bug, while the other was 
quite untouched. Itis within the pig Bt of every body who has 
had the misfortune of sleeping in a bed infested by fleas and bugs, 
that both these abominable insects evince a decided preference 
for women and children, and that when they can satiate them- 
selves upon these victims, they seldom attack the stronger sex. 

Naturalists have discovered in more than one species of insect 
vessels which supply them with saliva ; and it is a curious fact, as- 
certained by observation, that when a fly is about to devour sugar 
left in its way, it first emits upon the sugar a small drop of fluid, 
in order to melt it, and thereby render it easy to be sucked up. 

There can be no doubt that insects very generally are endowed 
with the sense of smelling. What is most curious in this part of 
their history, is the probability that many of them have the 
means of employing offensive odours, which nature has enabled 
them to discharge, in order to avert the pursuit of their ene- 
mies. Thus the small green beetle, which is not uncommon near 
London, defends itself by a kind of artillery, from which it dis- 
charges both noise and smoke. There is another species called the 
bombardier, known by its head and thorax being brick red, and 
the rest of the body of a blackish hue. ‘ When we attempt,’ says 
Mr. Rennie, quoting Rolander, ‘ to catch it, we are surprised by a 
discharge resembling a pop-gun, accompanied with a sort of smoke, 
of which it is furnished with a bladder sufficient to fire off twent 
shots in succession. If this chance to get into the eyes, it will 
make them smart as if they had been bathed with brandy. Its 
chief enemy is a beetle larger than itself, which hunts it without 
mercy. As it finds it impossible to escape by speed of foot, it 
stops short, and awaits its pursuer; but just as he is about to seize 
it, he is saluted with a discharge, and while he is for a moment 
— with surprise, the bombardier endeavours to gain a hiding 
place,’ 

Shakspeare, to whom the whole volume of nature seems to have 
been opened, was aware that insects had also the faculty of hear- 
ing. Mamilius in the Winter’s Tale, says :— 


«__. J will tell it softly, 
You crickets shall not hear it.”’ 


The information collected by Mr. Rennie upon this subject, is 
amusing as well as curious :— 


‘It is well known to every boy that the field one, of a fine green colour, 
which during the summer months is by no means sparing of its stridulons 
music, instantly ceases to crink the moment it hears a foot fall; and hence 
tls not easy to discover the spot where it is, unless it be approached in 
the most cautious manner, for it is silent if a person approach within several 
yards of it. Brunelli, an Italian naturalist, tried some experiments upon 
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this insect, more satisfactory than the preceding ones of Bonnet. He kept 
several in a chamber, which continued their crinking song through the 
whole day; but the instant they heard a knock at the door, they were 
silent. He subsequently invented a method of imitating their sounds, and 
when he did so outside the door, at first a few would venture upon a soft 
whisper, and by and bye the whole party burst out in chorus to answer him: 
but upon repeating the rap at the door, they instantly stopped again as jf 
alarmed. He likewise confined a male in one side of his garden, while he 

ut a female on the other at liberty, which began to leap as soon as she 
feaed the crink of the male, and immediately came to him, an experiment 
which he frequently repeated with the same result. It is remarkable that 
the males alone of these insects are musical ; for ‘‘ the females,” as Swam- 
merdam long ago observed, “ of locusts, grasshoppers, and others, make no 
noise.” We may, in passing, request our readers to remark that Brunelli’s 
insect has very long antenne. 

‘It seems to be not illogical to infer, from the variety of sounds pro- 
duced by insects, that, in the instance in question, as well as in many 
others, they are intended for signals to their companions, who, of course, 
must possess organs of hearing. The drum or instrument by which the 
last-mentioned insect produces its loud music has been described by De 
Geer, and subsequently by Lichtenstein. ‘ Our male green field-hoppers,” 
says the former, “ in that part of the right wing-case which is folded hori- 
zontally over the trunk, have a round plate, made of very fine transparent 
membrane, resembling a little mirror or piece of talc, and as tense as a 
drum. It is surrounded by a strong and prominent nervure, but is con- 
cealed under the fold of the left wing-case, where also there are strong 
nervures corresponding to what may be called the hoop of the drum. It 
is exceedingly probable that the quick motion with which the insect rubs 
these nervures against each other, produces a vibration in the membrane, 
whence the sound is augmented.” _By alternating the motion rapidly from 
right to left, the sound is produced in an almost continued strain, as we 
have remarked in those we have kept in our study ; while in the crickets, 
who alternate the motion more slowly, the sound is omitted at interrupted 
intervals, a remark which any person may readily verify. 

The grasshoppers and locusts produce their chirp by applying the hind 
shank to the thigh, rubbing it smartly against the wing-case, and alternating 
the right and left legs. They have also a drum like the preceding family 
for augmenting the sound. ‘“ On each side,” says De Geer, “ of the first 
segment of the abdomen, immediately above the origin of the hind thighs, 
there is a large deep opening, somewhat oval in form, and partly closed by 
an irregular flat plate or lid, of a hard substance, but covered by a flexible, 
wrinkled membrane. The opening left by the lid is in form of a half-moon, 
and at the bottom of the cavity is a white membrane, shining like a mirror, 
and tensely stretched. On the side of the opening, towards the head, 
there is a small oval hole, into which the point of a pin may easily pass; 
and when the membrane is removed, a large cavity is brought into view. 
The whole of this apparatus seems to contribute much both to produce 
and to increase the sound caused by the insects.” : 

_‘ We have examined the hole mentioned by De Geer, in a number of in- 
dividuals, and have been struck with its resemblance to the hole in a mill- 
tary drum, as well as in violins and guitars. We found, indeed, upo 
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stopping up this hole with a bit of wafer, that the insect could no longer 
produce its peculiar sound, but only a sort of muffled scraping. Swam- 
merdam was acquainted with this instrument, though he does not mention 
the hole. ‘‘ The grasshopper,” he says, “has two peculiar small drums, 
like the drum of our ear, which being struck by the help of two lunulated 
cartilages vibrate the air in such a manner as to produce the sound.” 

‘The crickets, another family of this order of insects, are well known 
for their chirping-song, which, associated as it is either with the snug 
chimney-corner, or the sunshine of summer, affords a pleasure which cer- 
tainly does not arise from the intrinsic quality of its music. ‘‘ Sounds,” it is 
well observed by White, “‘ do not always give us pleasure according to their 
sweetness and melody ; nor do harsh sounds always displease. Thus the 
shrilling of the field-cricket, though sharp and stridulous, yet marvellously 
delights some hearers, filling their minds with a train of summer ideas of 
every thing that is rural, verdurous, and joyous.” 


‘¢ Sounds unharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake.” 
Cowper, Task, book i. 


‘This circumstance, no doubt, causes the Spaniards to keep them in 
cages, as we do singing-birds. White tells us, that, if supplied with 
moistened green leaves, they will sing as merrily and loud in a paper cage 
as in the fields; but he did not succeed in planting a colony of them in 
the terrace of his garden, though he bored holes for them in the turf to 
save them the labour of digging. 

‘Swammerdam entertained a different notion of their music. “I re- 
member,” says he, ‘ that I once saw a whole field full of these singing- 
crickets, each of which had dug itself a hole in the earth two fingers deep, 
and then, sitting at the entrance thereof, they made a very disagreeable 
noise with the creaking and tremulous motion of their wings: when they 
heard any noise they immediately retired with fright into their little 
caverns.” 

‘The hearth-cricket, again, though we hear it occasionally in the hedge 
banks in summer, prefers the warmth of an oven or a good fire, and thence, 
residing as it were always in the torrid zone, is ever alert and merry, a good 
Christmas fire being to it what the heat of the dog-days are to others. 
Though crickets are frequently heard by day, yet their natural time of 
motion is only in the night. As soon as it becomes dark, the chirping in- 
creases, and they come running forth, and are often to be seen in great 
numbers, from the size of a flea to that of their full stature. Like the field- 
cricket, they are sometimes kept for their music; and the learned Scaliger 
took so great a fancy to their song that he was accustomed to keep them 
ina box in his study. It is reported, that in some parts of Africa they are 
kept and fed in a kind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, who like their 
chirp, and think it is a good soporific. Milton chose for his contemplative 
pleasures a spot where crickets resorted :— 


‘¢ Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth.” —J/ Penseroso. 
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‘ We have been as unsuccessful in transplanting the hearth-cricket, as 
White was with the field-crickets. In two different houses we have repeat. 
edly introduced crickets, but could not prevail on them to stay. One of 
our trials, indeed, was made in summer, with insects brought from a 
garden wall, and it is probable they thought the kitchen fire-side too hot 
at that season. 

‘The instrument upon which the male-cricket plays (for the female is 
mute) consists, asin the preceding case, of strong nervures or rough strings 
in the wing-cases, by the friction of which against each other a sound is 
produced and communicated to the membranes stretched between them, 
in the same way that the vibrations caused by the friction of the finger 
upon the tambourine are diffused over its surface.’—pp. 76—82. 


The hum of bees, Swammerdam supposes, proceeds from the 
motion of the wings alone, particularly the small membraneous 
wings at the shoulder, which is increased by the internal air pro- 
pelled from the air tubes that lie beneath them. White, the justly 
celebrated naturalist of Selborne, remarked frequently, in hot 
summer days, on a down in his neighbourhood, a sound like that 
of many bees humming in the air, though not one of these insects 
was to le seen at the time. Mr. Rennie observed the same hum- 
ming in the neighbourhood of London, which he could no more 
explain than White, until he saw, upon one occasion, a troop of 
swallows busily hawking high overhead where the humming was 
heard, a circumstance from which he reasonably inferred that the 
noise proceeded from insects invisible from the distance at which 
they were collected. The same sound may be heard in the summer 
evenings by any person who chooses to walk into the fields that lie 
between Kentish Town and Hampstead. We have often listened 
to it, mingled with the lowing of cows, the occasional barking of 
dogs, and the confused murmur that now and then is borne on the 
air from the metropolis, with feelings of mystic delight. Mr. 
Knapp confirms this explanation. ‘‘That purely rural, little no- 
ticed, and, indeed, local occurrence,” he says, ‘‘ called by the country 
people hummings in the air, is annually heard in one or two fields 
near my dwelling. About the middle of the day, perhaps from 
twelve o’clock till two, on a few calm sultry days in July, we occa- 
sionally hear, when in particular places, the humming of apparently 
a large swarm of bees. It is generally in some spacious open spot 
that this murmuring first attracts our attention. As we move on- 
ward, the sound becomes fainter, and by degrees is no longer audible. 
That this sound proceeds from a collection of bees, or some such 
insects high in the air, there can be no doubt; yet the musicians 
are invisible. At these times, a solitary insect or so may be ob- 
served here and there, occupied in its usual employ, but this strag- 
gler takes no part in our erial orchestra.” 

Naturalists differ much as to the vision of insects, some main- 
taining with Bidloo that no animal is naturally blind, others that 
several species of insects are altogether deprived of eyes. Latreille 
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mentions two species of very small ants, in which he could never 
discover any organ of vision. One of the classes of the white ants 
is generally considered to be blind. According to some naturalists 
the bee is very short sighted ; according to others, the sight of 
that insect is the most perfect of all others. The former notion 
seems to have been adopted by Mr. Rogers, when he wrote the fol- 
lowing lines in his *‘ Pleasures of Memory :”— 


- “ Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of morn. 
O'er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 
And many a stream allures her to its source. 
’Tis noon, tis night. That eye, so finely wrought 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought, 
Now vainly asks the scenes she left behind ; 
Its orb so full, its vision so confined ! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell ? 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied scents that charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail! Memory, hail! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of being’s glorious chain."’ "—p, 122. 


The memory of the bee, however, is but a very short one, for any 
person may observe it visiting repeatedly the dines which it had 
already rifled of all its treasure. r. Rennie is indebted to Réau- 
mur for a solution of these contradictory opinions: 


‘ If Réaumur, however, be correct in his opinions, as we are inclined to 
think he is, these apparent discrepancies may be easily reconciled ; for he 
attempts to show, that bees and most other insects are endowed with two 
sorts of eyes, one for distant and another for near vision: instead of having 
the power as we have of adapting the eye to various distances, the nature 
of which adaptation is not well understood. In order to understand this 
more precisely, it will be necessary to enter into a few details as to the 
number and structure of the eyes of insects. 

“It may at first appear not a little puzzling to conceive how a spider 
with eight eyes, a centipede with twenty, and a butterfly with thirty-five 
thousand facets in its two eyes, can perceive only one object ; yet the dif- 
heulty is not of a very different kind from that of our own two eyes repre- 
senting only a single object and not two,—a subject which has exercised 
the ingenuity of many a philosopher. Vandermonde, for example, sup- 
posed that children at first see double, and correct the error by experience ; 
an Opinion adopted by Blumenbach: Dr. Reid referred it to an original 
and inexplicable law of human nature, confessing thereby his inability to 
explain it; and some of the old philosophers satisfied themselves that it 
was because the nerve from each eye meets before reaching the brain. 
The latter would have perhaps been satisfactory, had it not been refuted by 
the simple experiment of pushing one of the eyes a little aside, when objects 
will be seen double, though this cannot alter the meeting of the nerves. 


Dr. Wells explains it by the coincidence of what he calls the visible 
direction. 
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‘ Whatever opinion be adopted, it is evident that most creatures can see 
an object by using one eye only, sometimes better than when both are em. 
ployed. The celebrated painter, Leonardo da Vinci, upon this principle 
recommended his pupils always to look at distant objects with one eye 
only, and we have frequently observed in birds, particularly those which 
feed on insects, that on looking out for prey, they most commonly turn 
their head on one side, so as to bring only one eye to bear on the object, 
A thrush always does so when he examines a snail-shell that he means to 
attack, and a red-breast before he pounces upon a worm. It is no doubt 
for this very reason that the wryneck is enabled to move its head in the 
manner from which it derives its popular name; and mapy insects, such 
as the dragon-flies, can turn their heads nearly round about ; though, from 
the great volume of their eyes, this might almost be considered superfluous, 

* e * * + x 


‘ Independently, however, of the anatomical structure, of which from the 
minuteness of the parts there might be considerable doubt, the experiments 
of Réaumur appear to settle the point. ‘* I have varnished those eyes,” 
he says, *‘ or what amounts to the same, I varnished the back part of the 
head in more than twenty bees, which I then set at liberty, three or four 
paces from the hive ; but not one of them knew where to find it again, 
nor appeared to search for it. They flew at random towards the adjacent 
plants, but never to a distance, and though they seemed to have no diffi- 
culty in flying, I never saw them rise in the air as those do whose facetted 
eyes I had varnished over.” The latter observation seems to prove that 
the coronet-eyes are appropriated to upward vision ; while we may sup- 
pose the facetted eyes to be for horizontal vision, and for looking down- 
wards. Kirby, indeed, has distinguished a whole genus from the circum- 
stance of its being thus furnished with two pair of eyes. One species of 
this is found in the vicinity of London. 

‘ Fabricus, who is followed by Olivier, considers one pair of these eyes 
as nothing more than a spot; but accurate examination shows that the 
principal facetted eyes are actually divided by the crossing of the corner, 
which in other insects of this family only enters, and indents a portion of 
the eye without dividing it entirely. What is not less singular, the males 
of more than one species of day-fly, besides the regular number of facetted 
and coronet eyes, have a pair of facetted eyes on the top ofa short colum- 
nar projection. 

* In the little whirlwig that skims about so merrily on standing water, 
the upper portion of the eyes, fitted for seeing in the air, is placed on the 
upper part of the head, and the lower portion, fitted for seeing in water, In 
the lower part, a thin division separating the two. 

‘ When a facetted eye, such as that of a butterfly, is examined a little 
closely, it will be found to have the appearance of a multiplying glass, the 
sides, or facettes, resembling a brilliant cut diamond. Puget adapted the 
eye of a flea in such a position as to see objects through it by means of a 
microscope, and nothing could exceed the singularity of the exhibition. 
‘* A soldier, who was seen through it, appeared like an army of pigmies ; 
for while it multiplied it also diminished the object: the arch of a bridge 
exhibited a spectacle more magnificent than human skill could perform ; 
and the flame of a candle seemed the illumination of thousands of lamps. 
Leeuwenhoeck, in the same manner, looked through the eye of a dragon- 
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fy, and viewed the steeple of a church which was 299 feet high, and 750 
from the place where he stood. He could plainly see the steeple, though 
not apparently larger than the point of a fine needle. He also viewed a 
house in the same manner, and could discern the front, distinguish the 
doors and windows, and perceive whether they were open or shut !'—- 
pp 123—129. 

With reference to the means of providing themselves with food, 
insects are divided into eaters, lappers, and suckers ; they are, many 
of them, in their way, very destructive to fruits and vegetables, as 
the gardeners have too much reason to know. Of late years our 
apple trees have suffered extensively from what is called the Ame- 
rican, or white blight, which, according to Mr. Knapp, was first 
observed in 1819, in nursery gardens near Bristol, and is supposed 
to have been introduced by some imported plant. There are others 
who say that it originally came over from France with the Hugonot 
exiles in the reign of Louis XIV.; there is no doubt that it is well 
known in that country. This blight first appears in the spring of 
the year in the form of a slight hoariness, which is observed upon 
the branches of certain species of our orchard fruit. In the course 
of a few weeks the hoariness increases, becomes cottony, and as the 
summer advances it grows into a downy substance, which upon 
examination is found to conceal a multitude of small widgloss 
creatures, busily employed in consuming what we may well call 
the life-blood of the plant. They are possessed of a beak, termi- 
nating in a fine bristle, which they insinuate through the bark 
and the sappy part of the wood, and thus they are enabled to ex- 
tract, as with a syringe, the sweet vital liquor that circulates in the 
plant. The consequence is, that the limb grows sickly, the leaves 
fall off, and we after branch being thus attacked, the whole 
tree gradually dies. 

The garden and house bugs form another part of the destructive 
families of imported insects. It is said that they were not known 
in England until about the period of the discovery of America, 
which countenances the opinion of Linneus, that they were brought 
hither from that continent. Mr. Rennie says he never saw the 
house bug in Ireland. He must have been very lucky, or must 
never have been in Dublin, where they abound quite as much as in 
London. Mr. Brande has recommended the following poison for 
their destruction: —* Reducean ounce of corrosive sublimate ( Perch- 
loride of Mercury) and one ounce of white arsenic, toa fine powder ; 
mix with it one ounce of muriate of ammonia in powder, two ounces 
each of oil of turpentine and yellow wax, and eight ounces of olive 
oil; put all these into a pipkin, placed in a pan of boiling water, 
and when the wax is melted, stir the whole, till cold, in a mortar.” 

Che history of the pairing of insects furnishes Mr. Rennie with 
the materials of a long and interesting chapter, in the course of 
which he shews pretty clearly that insects do not unite after the 
manner of birds and other animals, upon the principle of mutual 
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assistance in rearing their progeny. Indeed it does not appear that 
the male insect renders any assistance whatever to the female, 
except in the instance of the solitary bee, nor does he help to 
construct the nest, but he defends it with great vigour from 
the intrusion of enemies. In the instance of carnivorous insects, 
the sexes often attack and devour each other, and the females, 
being the larger and more powerful of the two, usually are the con- 
querors. The female spider has been sometimes seen to wrap her 
mate in the very toils in which he perhaps was waiting to catch a 
fly, and to feed upon him without any ceremony. The male spider 
is easily known by a sort of knob at the extremities of the feelers, 
which is wanting in the female. It is an extraordinary fact, that 
after insects pair, and the females deposit their eggs, they very soon 
die, seldom surviving more than a few days at the utmost. If 
pairing be prevented, their lives may be protracted to an indefinite 

riod. 
Mr. Rennie discusses, at some length, the question, interesting 
in a poetical as well as a natural point of view, whether the light 
of the female glow-worm be intended as a lamp to attract the at- 
tention of the male; “‘ the lamp of love,” as Dumeril calls it, which 
in the words of another writer, “‘the wingless female, doomed to 
crawl upon the grass, lights up at the approach of night, as a 
beacon which unerringly guides the vagrant male to her love-illu- 
mined form, however obscure the place of her abode.” It is sup- 
posed to be rather unfortunate for this beautiful theory, that the 
insect has been found to shine in its infant state, in that of larva, 
and even after it has taken the form of a nymph, stages of its ex- 
istence in which it has just as little to do with love as a baby. It 
has also been ascertained that the male has a lamp of his own, 
which though not quite so brilliant as that of the female, is still 
bright enough to be perceptible. Nevertheless, we are not disposed 
to give up the theory in question; since, as Mr. Rennie admits, 
the light afforded by the larva may be easily explained upon the 
principle of gradual development, and with respect to the feeble 
glimmering observable in the male, it may be reasonably supposed 
to originate in the possession of some organs common to the whole 
species. He imagines that he has put an extinguisher upon the 
question, by an experiment which he made at Havre de Grace, 
where, having collected some female glow worms in a box, he went 
about one evening until midnight with his box in his hand, to see 
if he could not attract a male towards them, and he failed. This 
surely is no negative proof by itself, for it might be that the males 
were repelled by the ‘ concentrated blaze’ which was thus created, 
and that like other lovers they prefer solitude and the shade. Be- 
sides, according to all accounts, the male is exceedingly scarce in 
proportion to the number of the other sex. Mr. Rennie says he 
never found but one, and Mr. Knapp, to whom we are indebted for 
that delightful book, the Journal of a Naturalist, informs us that 
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he seldom met with more than one in a year. It is well ascertained 
that the little creature ceases to shine about midnight, thus justi- 
tying the well-known lines of Shakspeare : 
“The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ‘gins to pale his ineffectual fire.” 


The bard had not taken the trouble to ascertain the sex of his 
insect; and from the epithet “ineffectual” it would seem that he 
held the opinion now maintained by Mr. Rennie, that the light 
serves no purpose at all. The only other luminous insect met with 
in this country, is the electric centipede, though from living in the 
cround its light is seldom seen. It may, however, be sometimes 
traced by a track of phosphoric matter, which it leaves behind it. 
This subject leads the author to some remarks upon that beautiful 
phenomenon of the sparkling light, so frequently seen at night 
upon the surface of the sea,—‘‘ a spectacle,” says Humboldt, 
“which stamped upon my memory an ineffaceable impression, and 
always excited fresh astonishment, although it was renewed every 
night for months together. It may be seen in every zone; but 
those who have not witnessed it within the tropics, and above all 
upon the main ocean, can form but a very imperfect conception of 
the grandeur of the phenomenon, particularly if the spectator places 
himself in the shrouds of a ship of the line, during a fresh breeze, 
when she ploughs through the crests of the waves, and at every roll 
her side is raised out of the water enveloped in ruddy flames, which 
stream like lightning from the keel, and flash towards the surface 
of the sea. At other times, the dolphins, while sporting in the 
waters, trace out sparkling furrows in the midst of the waters.” 
Some naturalists are of opinion that the phenomenon in question 
arises from electricity excited by the friction of the water upon the 
sides of the advancing ship,—an opinion upon which the author 
places no reliance. It is indisputable that there are several lumi- 
nous molluscee which have the faculty of emitting a phosphorescent 
light at pleasure, and also innumerable microscopic animalcules, 
possessing the same power, which have been found in the waters 
thus illuminated, and to whose presence the phenomenon has been 
ascribed. Let us however hear Mr. Rennie on the subject. 


‘But though these may be partly or sometimes the cause, yet, in the 
greater number of instances, no animalcules whatever can be discovered in 
the luminous water, even by the aid of the best glasses. Such was the 
decision come to by Humboldt from numerous observations in the tropical 
seas, and his authority is one of the highest which can be adduced. We 
had recently an opportunity of repeating these observations at Havre de 
Grace, and could not discover the slightest trace of animalcules, although the 
water which we examined was so strongly luminous, that it shone upon the 
skin of some night-bathers like scattered clouds of lambent flame, appear- 
ing more as a property of the water itself than any rm extraneous dif- 
fused through it; but we particularly remarked that no light appeared in 
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quiescent water, it being only seen when the surface was broken by the 
ripple of the tide, or when a wave dashed upon the pebbles on the beach, 

‘ Humboldt, however, is of opinion, that though the phenomenon is 
only at times caused by animated lamp-bearers, it may probably arise in 
general from the decomposed fibrilla of dead molluscce which abound beyond 
all calculation in the bosom of the waters. He proved this by passing some 
of the luminous water through cloth, when some of the fibrilla were sepa- 
rated, and appeared in the form of luminous points. We should, on the 
other hand, have been inclined to infer that these points were caused by 
the luminous water moistening the fibres of the cloth: and our author 
himself afterwards seems to abandon the notion of fibrillee for that of a 
gelatinous fluid produced by the decomposition of the dead bodies, and 
imparting to sea-water the nauseous taste, which is as much disliked by us 
as it is relished by the fishes. Water may thus be rendered luminous by 
throwing into it a quantity of herring brine, and hence it appears that salt 
is indispexsable ; for, as M. Bory de St. Vincent justly remarks, the 
waters of our lakes and marshes are never luminous, though these abound 
with polypi, both living and dead. There seem also to be certuin states 
of the air favourable or unfavourable to the development of the light; for 
one night it will appear with great brilliance, while on the following, 
though the circumstances seem all equal, it will be gone. It seems to be 
the more frequent, as Humboldt remarked, ‘‘ when the sky was thick and 
cloudy, and upon the approach of a storm.” We have remarked it as fre- 
quently following as preceding a storm; but it seems to be independent of 
heat or cold; for on the banks of Newfoundland it is observed to shine with 
great brilliance during the most vigorous frosts.’—pp. 232, 233. 


One of the most wonderful facts connected with the history of 
insects, from which the phenomenon just mentioned has rather led 
us away, is that of the aphides, which are always so abundant 
wherever ants are found, (forming indeed their principal food) 
being produced without pairing. This fact has been placed beyond 
doubt by several experiments. The aphis is born, changes its skin 
three or four times, like the caterpillar, and after its last moult is 
completed, gives birth, without any further process, to hundreds of 
young aphides, which go through the same operations in their turn. 

‘his mode of propagation has been proved to have taken place as 
far as the ninth generation. When the female is at length ex- 
hausted, she can produce no more without pairing ; it is however 
very remarkable, that when this occurs, she produces not the living 
insects as before, but eggs, or pup like eggs, whereas the insects 
to which these eggs or pupe give birth, take up the original cha- 
racter of the species, and without pairing produce many living 
generations. More wonderful still must we deem the fact to be, 
that all these broods are uniformly females, no males being pro- 
duced till the pairing season, which is towards the close of summer 
or autumn. 

The migration of insects forms another very curious subject, well 
worth the attention of the naturalist. With respect to their modes 
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of government, many fanciful theories have been broached from 
time to time, and it does not appear that a sufficient number of facts 
has as yet been collected, to establish any thing like a consistent 
history of their internal policy. It is well known that among the 
ants there is a most complete division of labour; they have their 
workers who are incessantly employed in erecting, enlarging, or 
repairing their buildings, foraging for provisions, and attending to 
the eggs and the young ; soldiers in the proportion of about one to 
every hundred of the workers, well armed, and always on the watch 
to defend the colony from invasion; and males and females, 
whose sole business it is to propagate the species. The mode in 
which bees conduct their affairs, is familiar to every body. Insects 
have also, like their lordly masters, their wars ; sometimes carried on 
after the manner of duels, sometimes upon a more extensive scale, 
when whole armies march against each other. 


‘ Besides attacking the larger animals, however, individuals of adjacent 
hives often engage in fatal duels. Sometimes a bee, while sitting peace- 
ably on the outside of a hive or walking about, is rudely jostled by another, 
when the combat immediately commences with such bitter violence, that 
they permitted Réaumur to examine them quite closely with a magnifying 
glass. ‘They wrestle, turn, pirouette, and throttle each other; and after 
rolling about in the dust, the victor, watching the time when the enemy 
uncovers his body by elongating it in the attempt to sting, thrusts its 
weapon between the scales, and the next instant its antagonist stretches 
out its quivering wings, and expires; for the stroke of the sting, when it 
once penetrates the muscle, is mortal. In these engagements the conque- 
ror is not always able to extricate his sting, and then both perish. The 
duration of such duels is uncertain; sometimes it lasts an hour, and at 
others is very soon determined ; and occasionally it happens that both par- 
ties, tired with their fruitless struggles, give up the contest and fly off..— 
pp. 328, 329, 


When a hive happens to be ill-managed, or has had an unfor- 
tunate season from some cause or other, the inhabitants mutiny, 
and become a band of robbers, This happens generally in March or 
August. “ When a hive determines on the predatory system,” says 
Keys, “ they send spies to discover the state of neighbouring stocks. 
A few of the spies for several days dodge about the doors, tying 
to get in to obtain more knowledge of their strength and riches ; 
but are driven away by the powerful, who plant guards at their 
door, and as the weak stocks do not, they are therefore the first to 
be assaulted. The next day they return in force, and begin a vio- 
lent siege ; anda desperate conflict ensues, both within and without 
the hive, neither side giving quarter. The stoutest warriors make 
a desperate attempt, and rush forward and seize the queen ; know- 
ing that by dispatching her, instant victory is the consequence ; 
for the assaulted bees always desist and join the victors the moment 
they are apprised of their queen’s death, become as one fraternity, 
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and assist to carry their own treasure to their new habitation. But 
in case the queen is protected, they fight on with rage and fury, and 
death and pillage soon destroy the stock.” 

It is said, moreover, that two or three bees will sometimes associ- 
ate for the purpose of robbing on the highway ; remaining in am- 
bush, like a set of footpads, until some straggling humble bee goes 
by on his return home laden with the accumulations of his indus- 
try, when they rush out to attack him, one seizing a leg, another 
a wing, and mauling and pummelling him until he disgorges all his 
honey, which they eagerly lap up till they are satisfied, and then 
they let him go. The wars of ants, and especially their expedi- 
tions for the purpose of capturing slaves, are still more curious; 
but as we have touched upon these topics in a former number, we 
shall not here again advert to them. 

Mr. Rennie closes his work with a chapter upon the systematic 
arrangement of insects, in which he gives brief sketches of the 
classifications that have been invented by different naturalists. Aris- 
totle, Linneus and the Baron de Geer, were for distinguishing in- 
sects by their wings. An Italian philosopher, much less known 
than he deserves to be, named Ulysses Aldrovan, classed insects 
not from the structure of their wings, but from the places which 
they frequented, a system which has been improved by Latreille 
into a geographical classification. Other naturalists have classed 
them according to their transformations, the structure of their 


mouths, or the eggs which they produced. The modern or prevail- 
ing classification, consists, in fact, of a selection from all these, 
which the reader will find very clearly stated in the volume before us. 
We recommend it to his particular attention, as one of the most 
engaging works that have emanated from the press of the Society. 





Arr. Il.—The Effects of the Principal Arts, Trades, and Profes- 
sions, and of Civic States and Habits of Living, on Health and 
Longevity : with a particular reference to the Trades and Manufac- 
tures of Leeds: and Suggestions for the removal of many of the Agents 
which produce Disease, and Shorten the Duration of Life. By C. 
Turner Thackrah. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 1831. 


Tue indifferent and very imperfect way in which the late census of 
the United Kingdom has been taken, is quite of a piece with that 
perverse negligence, with respect to the domestic condition of the 
country, which has so long and so uniformly characterized this 
nation. The government, no matter into what hands it has at any 
time fallen, was always in possession of the amplest means of 
ascertaining the state of every class of subjects; but, as if treat 
ing the very facility of inquiry itself as an insurmountable obstacle 
to such a course, the successive ministries of England have left the 
social state of the country, up to this moment, a sort of: problem, 
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and to this fact may be traced a great many of our legislative 
blunders as connected with political economy, and the evil conse- 
quent upon them. It is admitted, that so little care has been be- 
stowed on the taking of the various censuses up to the year 1821, 
inclusively, that great reliance cannot be placed on the records to 
which they have given rise. We fear that a similar objection lies 
against the census which has just been completed. If we were to 
judge of the nation at large by the few specimens of the returns 
which have been published, we should say that there existed 
throughout the kingdom a strange indisposition to co-operate with 
the design of the legislature. The questions which have been put 
in the general circular presented to the heads of families, are often 
answered in a very vague and negligent manner: sometimes they 
are only partially replied to, and at other times a species of evasion 
is employed, as if the declaration of the truth would immediately 
involve the personal safety of the returning officers. All this, how- 
ever, will excite but little indignation in the powers that be, and 
consequently no hope of correction can be indulged in for the 
present. 

And yet if ever there was a people which required that its do- 
mestic state should be narrowly watched, ours is that community. 
England is very differently situated from all countries of which we 
have any knowledge in the history of the world. There are cir- 
cumstances immediately influencing her, which were totally unknown 
in ancient times, and in modern days are almost confined to herself. 
These are so peculiar, that we may very well say, that history fur- 
nishes but very few maxims that are applicable to our existing 
condition. She is then a nation standing by herself, and requiring 
to be accurately studied, in order that the balance between her 
various dependencies may be preserved. Hitherto, almost, the 
duties of the labouring classes were generally the same in all coun- 
tries and all ages. Men lived pretty much in the same way in 
every civilized part of the earth. The relations of any given cause 
connected with the state of the population to its effect, were per- 
manent and well known, and what was useful, or what was bad, 
as a legislative measure in one country, was also useful or bad in 
another. There was no necessity in those distant days, therefore, 
to enter upon any laborious investigation into the state of a par- 
ticular people. But how different has been, and is, the situation of 
England! The great mass of her humble population, subsisting on 
the means supplied by an artificial system, feel all the vicissitudes 
towhich that system is subject. They are influenced by agencies 
with which no other community has ever been affected before, and 
hence their situation claims the vigilant superintendence of a legis- 
lature, which has for its guiding object the happiness of the people. 

Ve cannot for a moment consider how large a portion of the in- 


dustrious classes is devoted to occupations which cannot fail to be 
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injurious to health, without feeling that it is part of our duty to 
ascertain the amount of the influence on life which such a cause 
produces. We ought to compare the periods of life at differen 
eras—we ought to understand exactly the rate of mortality, and its 
relation to the number of births—we ought to be well acquainted 
with those localities where life subsists but for a short interval, or 
where it is often protracted—and we should be able to define the 
reasons of the peculiarity in each place respectively. England, of 
all other countries the especial theatre where such inquiries should 
be ceaselessly conducted, is that country of Christendom, we believe, 
where they are most neglected. Time, however, and the applica- 
tion of arguments, may induce a more useful feeling amongst our 
countrymen, and it is in the hope of such an event that we invite 
the attention of the public to some details connected with this im- 
portant subject, which we have no doubt will be allowed to be at 
least very curious. 

From all that we have been able to learn from history and obser- 
vation, and our investigations have not been limited, we come to 
the conclusion that it is part of the designs of Providence, to pre- 
serve the rate of the mortality of human beings from diseases, 
somewhat in a stationary condition with respect to their number. 
If we look back, for instance, to the records of the mortality of 
London, we shall find a very remarkable change in the nature of 
those disorders, which produced the greatest amounts of death 
at several periods. Thirty-five years ago convulsions carried off 
one third more children in a year than they do now. Small pox 
destroyed half as many again, and teething one third more than 
either of these diseases does at present. But if these disorders have 
been shorn of their fatal power to a great extent, other malignant 
complaints have come to their assistance, and hooping cough, 
measles, and negligent mothers, are now accomplishing that de- 
struction of life, which used before to be performed by the terrible 
distempers which we have mentioned. In the case of adults, 
there is a similar revolution. We hear no longer of leprosy or the 
sweating sickness—but we have apoplexy, gout, and cholic, pleu- 
risy, and all the diseases produced by intemperance, to maintain, if 
not actually outstrip, the rate of mortality that resulted from the 
prevalence of the former diseases. We know from history what a 
terrible plague the leprosy was, and those who have not read any 
account of its nature and effects, may derive some notion of both 
from the fact, that most of the European hospitals erected before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, were destined expressly for patients 
affected with leprosy. This disease is not now known. Scurvy was 
a formidable complaint in the seventeenth century: its name !s 
scarcely mentioned in the modern medical books. Rickets in chil- 
dren is another of those complaints which were so destructive about 
half a century ago, but which has since very much declined. But 
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effective as these diseases unfortunately proved in diminishing the 
number of human beings, their disappearance has been succeeded 
by others, so as that the rate of mortality is kept up pretty much in 
the same condition that it always was. 

If it be the plan of mysterious Providence to keep up this spe- 
cies of agency for checking the fertility of human production, 
that circumstance, however, is not intended to prevent man from 
endeavouring to secure, by every means in his power, the con- 
tinuance of his own existence. We are indeed urged by every 
consideration to inquire into those further sources of mortality, by 
which the natural causes of it are so extensively supported. Those 
who practise intemperance, or devote themselves to particular em- 
ployments which they know to possess an injurious influence on 
life, under the impression that they are only led to destruction in 
obedience to a decree of the Almighty, may rest satisfied that with- 
out their co-operation, the projects of the All-wise will proceed to 
complete success. 

We cannot advance a step in the investigation of the compara- 
tive rates of mortality, without being struck with the great advan- 
tages, in point of longevity, which the affluent possess over the 
poorer classes. We are far from believing that this difference is to 
be accounted for by the exemption from labour on the one side, 
or the obligation to it on the other. We are almost certain that it 
very much depends on the greater care which is taken by the rich, 
with respect to their habits, their diet, and clothing. If we look 
to the higher classes of society in this country, we shall find that 
the rate of mortality is exceedingly low indeed. During the last 
ten or twelve years, scarcely one peer in a hundred diced in any 
year. The literary and scientific societies have very seldom to 
mourn the loss of one of their members, for they generally beleng 
to that rank with which we associate ideas of affluence. A ver 
curious paper on this subject was read, not long ago, by a M. Cha- 
teauneuf, before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. This 
gentleman is well acquainted with the English language, and had 
the advantage of acquiring good information from English con- 
nections. As his calculations embrace amongst their materials the 
rate of mortality in our peerage, we have no hesitation in dwelling 
on some of the details of his valuable paper. Having collected 
the dates of the births and deaths of the principal sovereigns of 
Europe for a series of years, as also of the higher clergy, he next 
added those of the peers of France :—those of England were then 
‘ubjoined, and the catalogue was finally augmented by the dates 
of the births and deaths of superior officers, judges, &c. &c. In 
all, M. Chateauneuf had no less than sixteen hundred names of 
persons, who enjoyed from their entrance into life the advantages 
which riches and all that it commands could confer. The result is 
‘ery interesting, and will perhaps be best rendered intelligible by 
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Of those whose age was the number was 
from 20 to 25 , 17 
25 30 , ; 36 
30 35 , ; 72 
35 40 ‘ 86 
40 45 R . tes 
45 50 ; . 832 
50 55 ‘ . 219 
55 60 ; . ao 
60 65 ‘ . 194 
65 70 ; . 167 
70 75 : . 116 
75 80 P ; 73 
80 85 ; . & 
85 90 , 19 
90 95 ‘ ; ] 


Total - - 1,600 


In the course of the ten years which elapsed after these dates 
were taken, there died of this amount of persons, annually an 
average rate of about fifty-two, or two tenths of the whole. When 
these ten years had passed away, there were still remaining (Jan. 
1830) out of the one hundred and twenty-four reigning sovereigns 
of Europe, twelve who were eighty years of age, ie with 
seven cardinals out of twenty-eight, one French bishop out of 
thirty-four, eleven peers of France out of three hundred and thirteen, 
nineteen lieutenant-generals out of two hundred and seventy-two, 
and five ambassadors or ministers of state, out of eighty-four ; all of 
whom had reached their eightieth year. M. Chateauneuf remarks 
as a curious fact, that cardinals, after they have reached from sixty to 
seventy years, experience a greater degree of mortality than any other 
class of persons whatever, who attain to a similarage. The same 
observation holds good with respect to the Roman Catholic clergy 
in general, and may perhaps be attributed to a cause which is com- 
mon to them all. 

Various proofs could be adduced to shew the influence of “ easy 
circumstances” in prolonging life. The actuary of an assurance 
office in London, perhaps in the most extensive business of any In 
this country, has published a table of no less than 152,000 persons, 
that being the number of insurers who registered themselves in the 
office during twenty years. These individuals were all of the com- 
fortable middle classes, and were of the various ages of from tet 
years and upwards ; so that, after having seen the rate of mortality 
amongst the highest, we are now in a situation to ascertain the 
rate amongst that body which forms the connecting link between 
the two extremes of the social chain. It appears ass the report 
of the actuary, (Mr. Morgan,) that of the above number, 1930 had 
died during the twenty years. Two hundred and_ sixty-twe 
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deaths were caused by natural decay and old age: two hundred 
and forty-two by apoplexy: one hundred and 4 hones by con- 
sumption: one hundred and forty-six by general fever: one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven by dropsy: one hundred and sixteen by 
palsy—-and the rest in greater or less numbers by various diseases. 
The ages of the persons who died were as follows :— 


Persons 7 from 10 to 20 


37 20 30 
166 30 40 
299 40 + 50 
458 50 = 60 
536 60 70 
345 70~=—s 80 
82 80 and upwards. 


This we regard as giving a very accurate view of the rate of 
mortality and its causes amongst the middling classes of society. 
Before we proceed to the consideration of the principal and indeed 
the most interesting part of our subject, the rate of mortality 
amongst the labouring classes, we shall devote a small space to the 
efiects on life, of some of those employments to which some of the 
members of the opulent classes sometimes devote themselves. 
Barristers are longer lived than solicitors, a circumstance to be 
attributed to the greater exercise which the former uniformly take; 
but the mental anxiety which they undergo, particularly the most 
eminent of them, (perhaps with one remarkable living exception,) 
fixes prematurely on their features the character of old age. We 
lave no means of calculating the rate of mortality amongst the 
members of this profession, but from the number which have 
disappeared from the bar in recent years, we are fearful that the 
rate of mortality amongst them is some degrees beyond that of the 
affluent classes to which barristers generally belong. Medical men 
enjoy neither long life nor much health. It has been our lot to be 
present at many an assemblage of the faculty in this metropolis : 
we saw plenty of grey hairs, but very seldom an old man. The life 
of amember of this profession, in full practice, is one of great excite- 
ment. The world at large dream but little of the solemnity with 
which a medical man contemplates the bond that unites him with 
his patient, and it is well known that not one in a hundred ever sets 
his life against that of a person whom he feels it his duty to attend. 

Amongst men of genius, or those who have distinguished them- 
‘elves in science or literature, life is, at least in modern times, of 
rather a short duration. Mr. D’ Israeli, in his estimate of the 
literary character, mentions the excitement which all eminent men 
‘fe accustomed to feel, and which, by acting physically on the 
‘rain, tends naturally to abridge life amongst such persons. But 
the late Niebuhr, the Roman historian, we remember, observes in 
‘ne of his philosophical chapters, that nothing tends more to lon- 
“Wvity, than the contemplation of projects which one has one’s self 
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conceived, in their progress to a successful development. Hence 
generals who have retired from the field, after having attained the 
objects of their warfare according to their wishes, are long-lived — 
and the historian adduces as an example of what he says, the case of 
Camillus. We can ourselves quote many modern instances to confirm 
this opinion. Marlborough, one of the most fortunate leaders that 
ever commanded an army, lived rather too long for his own reputation, 
We sincerely hope that our posterity will not have to repeat the 
same thing of the Marlborough who succeeded him, and who, under 
the name of Wellington, carried the glory of the British arms to the 
ends of the earth. Perhaps it is fora contrary reason that we see so 
few British statesmen live long in office. Those who lead a party and 
are unsuccessful in their plans, die almost always prematurely, 
Witness Pitt, Fox, Canning, &c. But the great Bacon died in 
his 64th year; Newton, at 84; Harvey, (the discoverer of the cir- 
culation) at 88; Linneus, at 71; Leibnitz, at 70; Galileo, at 70. 
On the contrary, Bichat, a modern, died in his 34th year—and Davy 
before he reached 60. Amongst 1700 cases of persons in all classes 
of society, who have reached the age of 100, only one literary man 
was to be found, and that was Fontenelle. We have before usa 
list of nearly three hundred persons, men and women, in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, who had attained to a great age, (in no 
instance less than 100,) during the term of years beginning with 
1807, and ending in 1523, both included, and we cannot discover 
throughout the whole catalogue a single name that has linked 
itself with an expression or a deed worthy of being remembered for 
an hour. So true is it, as an illustrious man has profoundly said, 
and as the only rival of that man’s splendid fame which the modern 
world could produce has repeated,—“ the duties of life are more 
than life.” 

Rather a curious confirmation of Niebuhr’s doctrine, just men- 
tioned, is to be found in the ages of all the successful painters. 
The Italian artists, with very few exceptions, lived long. 

Titian was 96; Spenello was nearly 100; Carlo Cignani 91 ; Michael 
Angelo 90 ; Leonardo da Vinci 75; Calabresi 86; Claude Lorraine 82; 
Carlo Maratta 88 ; Tentoretti 82 ; Sebastian Ricci 78 ; Francesco Albano 
88; Guido 68; Guercino 76; John Baptist Crespi 76 ; Giuseppe Cresp! 
82; Carlo Dolce 70; Andrew Sacchi 74; Zuccharelli 86; Vernet 77; 
Schidon 76. 

All those cases of longevity which we have been hitherto con- 
sidering, are imputable to the influence which riches and careful 
habits are capable of producing on life. We are next to contem- 
plate the rate of mortality amongst that extensive community, 
which is embraced under the denomination of the ‘ industrious 
classes,” and as it is not without much preparation that we have 
come to the task, we trust that we are warranted in claiming from 
the reader an adequate degree of confidence in the truth of our 
statements and the sincerity of our opinions. 
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From the accounts which we possess of the state of the English 
population, it would appear that, from the earliest times, it has 
been regularly subject to some malignant influence, superadded to 
the ordinary causes that produced mortality. Seasons of scarcity, 
with the plague in their train, no sooner ceased to exercise their 
terrific power over human life, than the small-pox assumed its 
baneful dominion. Intemperance also has been a uniform agent in 
the work of destruction. The mortality of our population in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was remarkably high. Out of 
every forty who were born, one was said to die in the early part of 
this period. The proportion varied in the progress of time, but it 
is very doubtful to us if the mortality of the industrious classes be 
not still as great as ever. In the counties where agriculture formed 
the chief occupation of the people, life seems to have been uni- 
formly maintained for a longer period, than in those districts where 
the more active employment of manufactures brought together a 
large concourse of inhabitants. But it was not until the last cen- 
tury had somewhat advanced, that manufactures were carried to 
such an extent as to be able to make a very decided impression on 
the rate of mortality. The chief impediment to longevity about 
that time, appears to have been produced by intemperance, 
and the effects of that vice were of such a striking nature as 
to call for the interference of the legislature. We find that in 
the ten years before 1751, the average number of deaths within 
the bills of mortality in London, from fever, was 4351 annu- 
ally, whilst in the ten years which succeeded the same date, the 
deaths from this disease fell to 2565 a year. In looking for ade- 
quate materials to explain the reason of this remarkable decline of 
deaths from the effects of intemperance, we are at once struck with 
the fact, that the use of ardent spirits was suddenly restrained by 
a bold and severe legislative enactment. The restraint imposed by 
the law, was rendered still more strict by a total prohibition of the 
manufacture of spirits. This prohibition was chiefly confined in its 
operation to the period between the years 1757 and 1760, when 
the annual average of deaths from fever was reduced to-2136. The 
policy of the legislature was altered in 1761—spirits became more 
accessible, and we find that the deaths from fever attributed to the 
year 1763, are no less than 3742. 

The manufacturing establishments of this country were mean- 
while growing apace. They became an important means of sup- 
plying employment to the people. They were found, however, to 
have acted with the most destructive consequences on the health 
and lives of the population, until at length the legislature was forced 
‘o interfere. The 42d of Geo. III. c. 73, is the first of those na- 
tional regulations, which were framed with the view of checking the 
devastating influence of the factories. These laws, however, are too 
exclusively confined to the protection of children; and it unfortu- 
nately turns out that the rate of mortality amongst the adult manu- 
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facturing population, is as great as it almost ever has been with 
reference to the general amount. As illustrating this position by a 
series of important facts, diligently collected and most faithfully 
investigated, the smali volume of Mr. Thackrah, the title of which 
we have prefixed to this article, 1s an invaluable contribution to our 
stock of practical knowledge. This gentleman is a physician at 
Leeds, a town where it is well known that the best opportunities 
may be found for determining the effects of manufacturing employ- 
ments on the health of the workmen. Mr. Thackrah took advan- 
tage of his circumstances, and entered upon an elaborate personal 
investigation as to the nature and extent of those effects. Upon 
the relative salubrity of two districts, the one occupied by a ma- 
nufacturing population, the other by a community deévoted to agri- 
culture, this writer dwells as on a point of prime consequence. He 
finds from the population returns of 1821, that inthe West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the manufacturing district, the duration of human life 
is considerably less than in the two other ridings of Yorkshire, 
which are chiefly agricultural. He comes more minutely to the 
question, and compares the parish of Leeds with the exclusively 
rural one of Pickering Lythe, in the same county. The latter 
parish returned, in 1821, a total population of 15,232, and the 
number of burials 205, being a proportion of one death in seventy- 
four persons. The population of Leeds, in the same year, was 
83,796, the burials 1516, or one death in fifty-five persons ; conse- 
quently, if the mortality of Pickering Lythe be the natural one, 
the excess of deaths amounts to no less than 321 in Leeds. 
The population of that great manufacturing station, according to 
the last census, amounts to 123,393; so that if the same rate 
of mortality continues that existed in 182], the number of 
burials in Leeds during the present year should amount to upwards 
of 2243. 

In the enumeration of the diseases to which tradesmen are re- 
spectively subject, Mr. Thackrah imputes a great proportion of 
them to either the intemperance or negligence of the parties them- 
selves. Our business, however, lies more directly with those cases 
in which the lives of the workmen are shortened, or rendered itk- 
some, In consequence of the unwholesome nature of their regular 
occupation. ‘Thus tailors are condemned to a very scanty share 
indeed of existence, on account of the position in which they are 
fixed during so many hours of the day. No one has ever seen a 
plump or rosy tailor: in Leeds, out of twenty-two of these work- 
men, not one attained the age of sixty! two had passed fifty; and 
of the remainder not one had attained the age of forty. Stultz, 
the famous London tailor, kept in permanent employment in 1830, 
no less than 334 men. Of these, six were above sixty, fourteen 
about fifty, and the rest about forty. Three of those above sixty 
had curvature of the spine. Without entering into details, which 
would carry us much beyond a reasonable length, we may say gene 
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rally that the greatest destruction of life, which the labouring popu- 
lation is condemned to, takes place—First, in that class whose 
employments are carried on in an atmosphere confined and impure ; 
Secondly, in that whose employments produce a dust or vapour, 
injurious to life, through the medium of the lungs; Thirdly, in 
that whose employments injure or annoy, by acting on the skin 
externally ; Fourthly, in that whose business exposes them to the 
action of moisture or steam; Fifthly, in the class which is conti- 
nually acted on by a high temperature, or quick successions of a 
hot and cold atmosphere. Alas! how few of the working popula- 
tion are exempted from the lot which is common to all these classes 
of operatives. ‘The feeling mind is scared by the consideration of 
the many thousands, who are annually devoted untimely to the grave 
by reason of the injuries which they sustain, not from any cause 
arising out of their own vices or infirmities, but in the course of the 
most virtuous and heroic industry. Who that can contemplate such 
an extensive waste of life—who that can see falling around him 
every day, the youth, that, in a natural state of things, should have 
survived to old age, in order to maintain the due balance between 
the various classes of the body politic; who, we repeat, that wit- 
nesses such evils, but must feel the strongest impulse to find out 
the means of removing, or even checking their progress? One 
sample of the effects of certain occupations on the lives of the work- 
men, must suffice for the present. We take it from the statement 
of Dr. Knight, of Sheffield, whose opportunities of thoroughly 
knowing the nature of the diseases of which he speaks, we believe 
to be altogether unrivalled. ‘ From 1817 to 1830,” says that learned 
and humane physician, ‘‘ I have admitted and discharged 250 
grinders. In order to institute a comparison betwixt them and other 
artificers, | have taken indiscriminately and consecutively 250 other 
patients, excluding from the list grinders, boys under fourteen years 
of age, and females, in order that the two classes may correspond 
as nearly as possible with respect to age, sex, and condition in life. 
lhis second class consists chiefly of tailors, saw makers, stove grate 
makers, cutlers, turners, comb makers, file cutters, masons, joiners, 
chair makers, edge tool makers, scissor smiths, labourers, hafters, 
shoemakers, strikers, colliers, stone getters, warehousemen, moulders, 
painters, mill wrights, cotton weavers, itinerants, stampers, riveters, 
bricklayers, nailors, watchmen, maltsters, forgemen, type founders, 
button makers, platers, whitesmiths, corders, spinners, rope makers, 
casters, polishers, wheelwrights, ostlers, saddlers, silver refiners, chain 
takers, bone cutters, wire drawers, sail makers, curriers, barbers, 
soldiers, &c. Out of 250 grinders, 154 were cases in which the 
respiratory organs were atiected. Out of 250 patients of the second 
class, only fifty-six had pulmonary complaints ; and the difference 
in the results of these cases will be found to be as great as the dif- 
ference in their numbers. 
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Cured. Relieved. Not relvd. Non att. Owndesive. Dead. Tota) 
Grinders. . . 33 66 16 21 5 13 184" 
Second class 6 28 9 9 3 ] 56 


“The following tabular view of the relative ages of these two 
classes of patients, will tend to shew the comparative shortness of 
the grinder’s life :— 

Grinders. Second class, 
Above thirty years Of age.......seseeeee 124 sec ceeeeeceeeeeceeeee 140 
Above thirty-tive BO. ccrscsscaomess ED -0c eto 
Above forty a 
Above forty-five ee a em Mr ee 
Above fifty OM.. cuvdnnmovtnnten: MN minkesuiiibcmeanie men 
Above fifty-five Rs. cunnddenncnenes,. « > Macrudasametasmens Ian 
Above sixty TD, scvccneeesetess | 0 atnasaneiaimeeieleans. Itt 


But there is still an important class in the state, who, from their 
number and mode of life, very considerably affect the standard of 
mortality. These are the shopkeepers—the dealers of all sorts— 
the single mechanics—who form the bulk of the population in most 
country towns. We have been greatly struck on looking over some 
of the returns belonging to the late census, to find how uniform a 
principle prevails with respect to one point, in the rates of mortality 
of the portion of the community now under consideration. It is 
well known that females are universally more numerous than males 
—and this majority in favour of the former we have no doubt may 
be traced to the effects of laborious occupation in keeping down 
the numbers of the latter. So that we may establish it as a gene- 
ral rule, that in those districts where the males are employed in 
business in which females do not for the most part take an active 
and permanent share, there the latter will greatly prevail. Thus in 
Birmingham, where the nature of the employment is such as to 
admit of no co-operation from the ladies, we find that they exceed 
the amount of the males very considerably. According to the cen- 
sus of 1831, the proportions are, males 65,761—females 68,896. 
In the following towns, (which we select as being similar to Bir- 
mingham, in respect of the exemption of women from labour, whilst 
the male population is almost wholly devoted to active occupations), 
the superiority of the number of females over that of the males, is 
sufficiently remarkable. We beg to remind the reader, that our 
information is drawn from the very imperfect returns of the late 
census. 

Males. Females. Males. _ Females. 

South Shields 3,903 5,171 Liverpool 76,626 88,549 

Stoke on Trent 25,766 27,020 Newark 4,494 5,047 

ie ane 10,560 14,218 Plymouth 13,499 17,581 
‘hitehaven 4,758 6,635 Portsmouth 989 

Workington 2,639 3,776 and = _— rary 


In all those places the chief part of the laborious business 1s ex- 
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clusively confined to males, and we find therefore that they are in 
numbers far below the scale of the females. But a very different 
scene presents itself if we direct our attention to those places where 
the females do unfortunately participate in the active vocations of 
the males. Here we shall find the ladies entirely deprived of their 
numerical superiority, and submitting to the same severe law of 
mortality, which in similar circumstances the stoutest males could 
not resist. For instance, in Macclesfield the females amount to 
only 12,124, whilst the males are 11,005 ;—at Kidderminster the 
males are 7,433, the females 7,548 ;—at Bradford, males 11,350, 
females 11,873 ;—at Huddersfield, males 15,648, females 15,393. 
At Preston the numbers were pretty equal in 1821; but in 1831, 
the ladies obtained a triumphant majority, being a force of 17,421 
to 15,091 of the opposite sex. 

That the ladies are peculiarly attached to watering places, is 
attested by the following facts :— 


Population of Brighton—Females 22,418 Males 18,216 


Cheltenham 12,889 10,053 
Bath 22,476 15,587 
Hastings 5,431 4,666 
Southampton 10,679 8,645 


It is very curious, but it seems to be substantially true, that the 
rotten boroughs have been all nearly deserted by the fair sex. 
There is nothing like the same proportion of ladies in them as 
compared with the males, that we observe, in most other places. 
We take a few examples— 

Males. Females. Males. Females 
Boroughbridge 490 460 Heytesbury 776 769 
Bramber 110 84 St. Germains 995 919 

We think that the ladies also exhibit, in the choice of their places 
of residence, a very natural preference for the delights of a town. 
It is quite remarkable, for instance, that in Durham town the num- 
ber of females should be 5,152 to 4,117 males; whereas if we 
proceed to its suburbs, we find that the number is nearly the same 
as thatof the men. In the town of Windsor, the females are 3,213, 
the males 2,916: but in the delightful suburbs we find the ladies 
amounting to no more than 1,297, whilst the gentlemen are 1,235. 
In Montgomery and Great Yarmouth, there is a perfect equality 
between the numbers of each sex. 

We have now brought forward a number of facts connected with 
the state of our population and its rate of mortality, which we are 
sure must be admitted to be highly interesting. e have shown 
that with a view to the general history of our species, but still 
more with reference to the possible amelioration of the great and 
increasing sufferings of large communities, that claim our sympa- 
thies as countrymen, this great subject may engage the legislature 
with some hope of a beneficial result. To this end our wishes and 
¢xertions are wholly directed. 
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Aur. II1.—1. An Address to the House of Peers. ByaWhig Reformer, 
8vo. pp. 17. London: Ridgway, 1831. 

2. Lord Brougham's eloquent Speech on Reform, delivered in the 
House of Lords, October 7, on the second reading of the Reform 
Bill. 8vo. London: Harding, 1831. 


THE vague apprehensions which for the last twelve months have 
been floating in the minds of all men, the fears of approaching 
change of no ordinary character, in fact of a great and wide-spread- 
ing revolution, have at length been realized. Here we are at this 
moment embarked upon the troublous sea of domestic commotion, 
engaged in a real civil war, carried on indeed without the instru- 
mentality of arms, because the time for physical force has alto- 
gether passed away, that being the agent of the least possible 
power in the present condition of England: but carried on by 
means of speeches in parliament on one side, and by speeches, re- 
solutions, addresses, and petitions, emanating from tremendous 
and unprecedented congregations of the people on the other, aided 
by the perpetual and well applied reasonings of the best-conducted 
press in the world. The whole country is up in the moral artillery 
of its indignation; every man has become an agitator; unions are 
in course of crganization in every part of the three kingdoms, and 
a real revolution has already commenced, to end, heaven alone 
knows how and when. 

For all this, whom have we to thank? That most unfortunate 
majority of the House of Lords, which on the morning of the 8th 
of October issued a proclamation of war against the people! Fora 
war it is and must be, inasmuch as the non-reforming peers have 
unanimously clung to the very principle, which is most odious and 
intolerable in the eyes of the people, that of retaining the rotten 
boroughs, and still continuing the unjust and unconstitutional in- 
terference of the peers in the formation of the House of Commons. 
Lord Wharncliffe, who commenced the battle upon the part of the 
opposition, after saying that he did not defend the nomination 
system, still evinced his anxiety to retain it; and it was with a view 
to the perpetuation of this abominable system, that he character- 
ized the bill as a bill for the subversion of the monarchy, and the 
destruction of the House of Lords! Yet this was the bill to which 
the whole united people of the country looked up, as-the best pal- 
ladium of their liberties. The Earl of Mansfield had the temerity, 
the reckless folly, to suggest that the bill should be rejected in the 
manner most insulting to the House of Commons and the people, 
namely, by a pure and simple vote, unaccompanied with any decla- 
ration as to the necessity of reform, and without referring to any 
plan which might be adopted. Nor can this mad advice be imputed 
to the idiotcy of that noble lord alone, for it was received with loud 
cheers by his party. Even Lord Winchilsea, who not long since 
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stated in the face of the country that he was determined to support 
his Majesty’s present ministers, and their reform bill, swerved from 
the manly and generous course which he had prescribed for him- 
self, and declared _— the people. Some reform, indeed, he 
thought necessary. orsooth, many of the decayed boroughs might, 
he conceived, be got rid of with advantage, but in what manner ? 
Not by disfranchising them, but giving to each of them, with some 
few, perhaps two or three exceptions, one member! To three or 
four of the great unrepresented towns he would also assign a defi- 
nite number of members, but to such places as Woolwich, Green- 
wich, Finsbury, the great parishes of Mary-le-bone, St. Pancras, 
and other parishes in London, though several of these count a 
population of more than 120,000 inhabitants, and coutain at least 
as much property, man for man, as either Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or Leeds, he would give no representative at all. Todo any 
such thing would be, in his opinion, to carry reform to a most per- 
nicious extent. The 10/. qualification he looked upon as altogether 
inadmissible, and in fact, though he seems to mix a good deal in 
the world, he kuows so little of the real sentiments of the people, 
as to have made up his mind to the belief, that they might be 
very easily cajoled by a mock reform! Never was a man more 
mistaken. 

One of the most candid, and, we may add, by far the most able 
of the opponents of the bill, the Earl of Harrowby, went so far as 
tosay that it ought to be rejected, simply because the measure which 
it embraced had received the approbation of the people. To be 
sure he did not use the phrase the people, for, like other noble lords 
upon his side of the House, he appears to have persuaded himself 
that the people are not unanimous upon the subject, and that only 
certain classes of the people were in favour of the bill. We will 
not say that this was a voluntary self-deception, because we are 
confident that his lordship has too much of sterling honesty and 
honour in his breast, to shut his eyes to facts that stare him in 
the face. But he has been for fifteen months living in retirement in 
Switzerland, or rather we believe at Nice, and his ignorance of the 
opinions of the people may be pardoned. At the same time, we 
can find no excuse for the insulting tone of the sentiment which 
he uttered, when he expressed his opinion “that the satisfac- 
tion with which the bill had been received by certain classes of 
the people, would not be the best recommendation of the measure 
to their lordships.” Why not, we ask? Why, because the noble 
lord disdains the wishes of the people, and with true aristocratical 
scorn, puts them aside as unworthy of hisattention. He has, per- 
haps, by this time been taught a different lesson. We should not 

surprised to find this very peer, who stated that he looked 
upon the bill as one which no alteration of details could justify the 
House in passing into a law, shortly imploring the same House 
to accept it with all its supposed defects, and to accept it too in 
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the most gracious manner. We should not be in the least degree 
astonished to see Lord Harrowby among the first of his order, to 
persuade the peers for their own safety, and for the preservation of 
their lives and properties, to receive and sign as a treaty of peace, 
this very bill, ‘‘the bare proposal of which” he lately designated 
as a great mischief ! 
As to the Duke of Wellington, it will soon become of little conse- 
quence whether his vote be given for or against the people. He 
has utterly lost his character as a statesman, in the late debates. 
All the world knows, that a year ago he resigned his office of prime 
minister, because, by his most unnecessary, and most uncalled for 
declaration against reform of any description, or to any degree, he 
raised against his cabinet a sudden and violent storm, with which it 
was unable, even for a day, to contend. All the principles of his 
political life, down to that period, were of an anti-reform character, 
for his concession of the Catholic claims was a violation of his prin- 
ciples, and was extorted from him by the menacing attitude of Ire- 
land. And yet, when he delivered his sentiments upon the second 
reading of the reform bill, he had the hardihood to assert, that his 
famous declaration against reform, his celebrated eulogy upon the 
actual constitution of the legislature, a constitution so perfect, that 
he, if he were to devise one, could never hope to equal, much less to 
excel it in any respect, were both pronounced by bim, not as the 
Duke of Wellington, but as a minister of the crown! “ As a mi- 
nister of the crown,” he says, “ 1 conceived that I was bound to 
resist all projects of parliamentary reform.” Take him at his word, 
and would it not follow, that if he meant to act with consistency, 
were he minister of the crown again, he must be equally opposed to 
any measure of that description? But he is not, thank God! in- 
vested with any office ut this moment, which might be supposed to 
infuse into his mind the anti-reforming spirit; and what do the 
people gain by his personal opinions, as distinguished from those 
which he announced as minister? He spoke, we suppose, in the 
late debates, as Duke of Wellington, though perhaps he may here- 
after turn round and say, that he spoke not in his individual cha- 
racter, but as the leader of the anti-reform party! It is difficult to 
catch such a political Proteus as this, and chain him to any principle 
whatever. We all remember how he deprecated the idea of seeking 
to be prime minister, an idea which he avowed, it would be nothing 
short of madness in him to entertain, inasmuch as he felt himself to be 
utterly incompetent to discharge all the duties connected with that 
high office; and yet, to the amazement of mankind, this very act 
of madness he soon after perpetrated, and became prime minister, 
and attempted to do many of the things for which he had proclaimed 


himself incompetent! Then what were his sentiments as Duke of 


Wellington ? Were they a whit more favourable to the people, than 
his declaration as minister of the crown? “ This bill,” said he, 
“ violates both the principles and practice of the constitution.” “It 
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would create a fierce democratic constituency, and therefore fierce 
democratic representatives.” ‘‘ [t would establish a wild demo- 
cracy, a complete democratic assembly under the name of a House 
of Commons.” And are the people to expect any thing even less 
fierce, less wild, less democratic, from his grace’s hands? No such 
thing. He had nothing to offer in place of the bill himself, and he 
besought the lords, who were of his party, “‘ in deciding upon this 
bill, not to pledge themselves to any other which might be pro- 
posed.” Such a course as this, is any thing but the course of a 
statesman, or of a pacificator, and he may depend upon it, that an 
measure Which he may hereafter propose, short of the bill which 
he rejected, will be flung back into his face, without the slightest 
ceremony, by the people. They are not to be insulted with impu- 
nity, even by the victor of Waterloo. 

There is a sort of a peer in the house, who has gained some repu- 
tation, we hardly know how, for wit and eloquence, who some time 
ago was titled Lord Dudley and Ward; but soon after he became 
minister for foreign affairs, as the /ocum tenens of Mr. Canning, 
was promoted, for no services that we have ever heard of, to the 
dignity of Earl Dudley. There is, we believe, no Countess Dudley, 
but it is understood that the noble lord is not without a family ; 
that he is very weaithy; mingles in his common conversations the 
slang of the fancy with quotations from the classics; and has as 
small a portion in him of the dignity of the statesman, the tact of 
the diplomatist, or the wisdom of the legislator, as poor Lord Kenyon 
himself, who is agreed upon all hands to be the very paragon of an 
aristocratic fool; the ne plus ultra of titled obtuseness. We had 
thought, when we read the Duke of Wellington’s speech, and con- 
sidered the many phrases which he used in order to condemn the de- 
mocratic tendency of the bill, that he could not possibly be surpassed 
in that tone of invective, by any succeeding peer. But Earl Dudley 
shewed that we were wrong, for he maintained that the bill would 
establish ‘ something beyond a republic—a democracy which would 
soon swallow up the monarchy and the peerage.” Certainly, if the 
existence of the peerage depend upon the preservation of the rotten 
boroughs, as Earl Dudley seems to think, the sooner it is swallowed 
up, or got rid of in some way or other, the better. We can tell the 
noble lord, that the people of this country do not want, and will no 
longer endure, a peerage which has already swallowed up so large 
a portion of their rights and privileges, and has been for centuries 
preying upon the very vitals of their prosperity. As to the mo- 
narchy, so long as its prerogatives are wielded by such individuals 
as William IV.—a prince who has truly, frankly, and bravely per- 
formed all his duties by his people, and who will persevere in that 
noble career, as long as he lives—the monarchy will be worshipped 
as the most sacred, and the most useful portion of our constitution. 
It will be the best source of peace, and liberty, and security, to 
which the people can look in times of commotion; in times of 
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tranquillity, they will regard it as the brightest ornament of their 
country, nearly connected with all their associations of national 
pride, and the mirror of their own majesty. Upon this point, there. 
fore, we consider Lord Dudley’s apprehensions as simply ridiculous, 

There is about the Marquis of Londonderry a gleam of talent, 
though, unhappily, it is mixed up so much with admiration for the 
name of his late brother, than whom he thinks a wiser or a greater 
statesman never lived ; and with a personal infirmity of mind which 
leads him to believe that he himself is, or ought to be, the first man 
in the country, that his real worth becomes lost in our wonder at the 
eccentric capers in which he frequently indulges. This curious 
peer had the courage to reject the bill upon the ground that “it 
robbed people of their vested rights, and subverted every institution 
in the country.” This is indeed placing the nomination system 
upon high grounds. Vested rights forsooth! We should like to see 
by what title any English peer can claim under the constitution, the 
right of sending members to the House of Commons, for any one 
of the boroughs which they now hold in their hands! They can 
have no right of the kind, though we too well know that they exer- 
cise the power of nomination to a formidable extent. If they can 
have no right of this description, it would-be whimsical to suppose 
that they can have any vested interest worth the slightest respect, 
in that which cannot legally exist. We should like, moreover, to 
see a list of the institutions (the noble lord says every institution in 
the country) which the bill attempted to subvert. Did it make 
any inroad upon the trial by jury, the first and greatest institution 
we know of, and the bulwark of all the rest? Did it subvert the . 
press? Did it trench upon the courts of equity and common law? 
Did it even touch those grand nuisances, the spiritual courts 
of the provinces of Canterbury and York? Did it take away 
a soldier from the army, or so much as a rope from the navy? Did 
it destroy either of the universities? These, assuredly, are pro- 
perly enumerated among the institutions of the country, and yet 
the bill passed them by altogether. The assertion of the noble 
marquis is, therefore, a mere gratuitous piece of declamation, re- 
sorted to, we really believe, less for the purpose of argument, than 
for that of giving a sounding termination to a sentence. 

We were particularly amused by the manner in which Lord 
Haddington treated the grave question, upon which were suspended 
the destinies of the whole empire. ‘He had almost,” he said, 
‘made up his mind to vote for the second reading,” but, oh most 
lame and impotent conclusion! he could not help allowing “ things 
to remain as they were.” What a pity it was that this vacillating 
peer could not screw up his courage to the sticking place ! We con- 
fess that we have a much greater respect for the straightforward 
and manly declaration of Lord Falmouth, who “ could not persuade 
himself that the bill was capable of being converted by any meta 
morphosis into a safe or proper measure.” The world, perhaps, 
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has forgotten, but we reviewers, being bound to have good memories» 
have not yet lost sight of a long poem entitled “* The Moor,” pub- 
lished some years ago by Lord Porchester. Though it wanted 
the artist-like touch of a master, that composition displayed some 
genius, and obtained for his lordship a considerable deures of 
reputation, upon which, we regret to add, he has not since at all 
improved. We own that we were rather Macey at the time, at 
the appearance of that work from the hands of any member of Lord 
Caernarvon’s family, as we had not the least idea that it had ever 
distinguished itself in literature, or made the slightest pretensions 
to the poetical character. But the late debate undeceived us _ 
this, -as wellas upon many other points, for we found that unless 
Lord Porchester wrote his father’s speech for him, the faculty of 
imagination, and of manufacturing metaphors in infinite variety, 
must have been transmitted to him by the same hereditary process, 
which will one day entitle him to a peerage. We certainly never 
read of so many whirlwinds and storms, as the noble lord contrived 
to summon up from the “‘ vasty deep” of his brain, in the course of 
his most extraordinary oration. It was one of the most drunken 
appeals to the passions, that ever was heard in that house, and yet 
the whole object of it was to shew that the people were drunk with 
the fumes of this bill. The noble peer seemed anxious to refer the 
consideration of the measure from ‘* Philip drunk to Philip sober,” 
and yet every argument he uttered, every phrase he used in the 
excited strains which he poured forth, was calculated to throw every 
possible impediment in the way of Philip ever becoming sober 
again, and in fact to render him ten times more drunk and wore 
frenzied in his indignation than he ever was before. ‘“‘ The measure,” 
said he, “‘ now proposed, would lead toa republic more dreadful 
than that which had heen established in France,”—that is to say, it 
would make us in the first place murder our beloved king, hang 
draw and quarter as many of the nobles as we could catch, exile 
the rest, confiscate their properties, desecrate the temples of religion, 
cut off the heads of some millions of our fellow subjects, drown as 
many more in the river Thames, or the neighbouring sea, and place 
the reins of our government in the hands of a succession of Robes- 
plerres! The man who took it upon himself so to characterize a 
bill, brought forward with the sanction of his Majesty, of Earl 
Grey, and the Lord Chancellor, must, we should very much fear, 
have been at the time in the condition in which Philip was, when 
he was not sober. 

We cannot conjecture to what mood of mind Lord Wynford— 
the amiable, good tempered, polished, and very learned (especially 
in Scotch law,) Lord Wynford—had attained, when he spoke of the 
bill as having originated in a “ base cry for reform.” Here is a 
man very recently raised from amongst the people, raised by the 
mere personal favour of the late king, without a shadow of sterling 
merit to justify such a proceeding. At the bar, Mr. Serjeant Best was 
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never deemed any thing more than a warm advocate ; asa lawyer he 
never cut any figure. He was elevated to the bench through the same 
favour which gave him the peerage, he having happened to serve the 
Prince of Wales in some capacity, which we now forget. His temper, 
however, was found, after repeated trials, to be utterly inconsistent, 
not only with the dignity of the bench, but with his duties as a 
judge. The scenes which occurred between him and an eminent 
practitioner in the Court of Common Pleas, are too well remembered 
to need description. The court was almost abandoned by the pub- 
lic, and it was found essentially necessary to invite, or at least to 
encourage, his lordship to retire upon a pension. But the indul- 
gence of the late king covered the retiring judge with the mantle 
of the peerage, and it was said at the time, that he was to take a 
very active part in the business of the privy council. This was 
given out by way of excuse, for allowing him to withdraw from the 
bench before he had served the usual number of years. Well, to the 
privy council he went; he was wholly unacquainted with colonial 
and Indian law, but he was resolved to be very industrious. He 
filled his library with books upon these branches of professional 
learning, and it is even said that some very curious treatises upon 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians, of the Chinese and those 
who dwell in the islands of the eastern Archipelago, are to be found 
in his collection. Unhappily, he spent so much time in collecting 
and arranging his books, that he found no time for reading them, and 
the knowledge which they contained remained to him in such dead 
letters, that he was either invited or encouraged to give up the 
legal presidency of the privy council, which for a time he had 
assumed. Well, he still could not be idle, so he would hear ap- 
peals in the House of Lords, and above all others he gave a decided 
preference to Scotch appeals, it being notorious that he had never, 
when at the bar, any practice in that peculiar department of the 
profession, The consequence was that he fell into some very odd 
mistakes, one of which was so singular in its consequences, that 
the Lord Chancellor was obliged to bring in a bill within the last 
month, for the purpose of rectifying a blunder which Lord Wyp- 
ford made in one of his judgments! Now this is the man who 
dares to tell the people of England that their universal demand for 
reform was a ‘‘ base cry!” Nay, he had the hardihood to say in 
substance, that the people were a very respectable, good kind of 
people enough, but that there were some matters ‘‘ not suited to 
their capacities and stations,” and that he would not trust them 
with “ rights which they were not capable of exercising.” By a 
retributive fatality, mischievous men sometimes furnish weapons 
for their own destruction. The language which this mushroom 
baron, this ex-chief-justice, ex-lord-president of the privy council, 
and ex-judge of Scotch appeals, has applied by way of reproach to 
the people, is precisely the language that best describes his own 
condition. He has found to his mortification, that there were indeed 
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some matters “not suited to his capacity,” and the people have 
found to their dismay, that he has been too often trusted with “ rights 
which he was not capable of exercising.” And to his imputation 
that the cry for reform was a “ base cry,” we answer, that his vote 
against reform was a “ base vote.” So much for Baron Wynford. 

Old Eldon we pass by out of pure pity. He is in his dotage, 
and nothing that he says can either excite surprise, or do hari, 
The poor old garrulous man gave a history of his rise from a very 
humble station, to the first honours of the state, and expressed 
himself much pleased with the idea, that he is held out by many 
fathers as an example to the young men of England. One would 
expect that such a successful adventurer as this, might display 
some little attachment to the liberties of the people, from amongst 
whom he sprung. But, on the contrary, he was the most violent of 
all the faction against reform. Sorry indeed should we be to hold out 
such a man as this as an example to our children. There are two 
ways of getting to the top of a pyramid. The eagle rests upon it 
in his flights to the region of the sun; the worm crawls to it in its 
search after food. Lord Eldon rose to the honours of the state 
upon the ruins of national freedom. It was by prosecuting the 
press, and the men who, at the close of the last century, asserted 
the liberties of the country, that he obtained distinction ; to him 
we owe many bad laws against popular rights, some of which still 
disgrace our statute books; and to his uniform resistance against 
concessions of any kind, we are, in a great measure, indebted 
for the dangerous agitation which now prevails throughout the 
country. He, forsooth, an example to the youth of England ! God 
forbid ! We trust that they will look a great deal higher, and never 
follow the slimy track of an Eldon, while they can imitate the 
towering career of a Brougham. 

Lord Lyndhurst is a clever man; but he showed upon the 
Catholic question that he can be equally clever upon either side of 
an argument, and that circumstances (personal, not political, circum- 
stances) determine the side which he is to take on any given sub- 
ject. We have no doubt that if he had remained chancellor under 
Lord Grey, he would have made a better speech in favour of the 
bill than he pronounced against it. He has long since lost all cha- 
racter for sincerity ; his pompous manner and sonorous voice have 
all the marks of hypocrisy. It is a great pity that he is not a 
bishop. 

Cumberland had not the manliness to speak his sentiments upon 
this occasion: he left that task to his silly cousin of Gloucester, 
who echoed the oft-repeated phrases ‘‘ pregnant with mischief, and 
leading to the overthrow of the state.” 

Although three or four of the episcopal lords gave no vote upon 
the second reading of the bill, yet they must be considered as 
agreeing in the sentiments expressed, not in his own name alone, 
but in that of the whole of the right reverend bench, by the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, when he said, that the measure was “ mis- 
chievous in its tendency, and dangerous to the fabric of the consti- 
tution.” Thus it will be seen, that all the opponents of the bill, 
to use the words of Lord Plunket, were ‘‘ unanimous in the ado 
tion of principles and arguments which equally applied against 
every kind of reform.” It is true, that since the anger of the whole 
country blazed forth, as it were in one flame, against the decision of 
the lords, two or three peers, Wharnclitle, Harrowby, and Had- 
dington, alarmed at the consequences of their own counsels, have 
come forward with propositions of a modified nature; but even 
these half measures have received no countenance from the faction 
opposed to the people, and therefore do we say, that a difference in 
principle exists between the people and a majority of the House of 
Lords, which can only be terminated through the medium of some 
strong operations. What those operations ought to be, we shall 
now fearlessly point out, as we are convinced that the period has 
arrived, for every friend of his country to make such suggestions, as 
to him may seem most conducive to its welfare. 

What are the People todo? They should in the first place peti- 
tion for, and insist upon, the exclusion for ever from the House of 
Peers of the whole of the lords spiritual, without exception, who 
now enjoy seats in that branch of the legislature. It is well known 
that twenty-six archbishops and bishops sit for England, and four 
for Ireland; making in the whole a number of votes, which, if they 
had been on the side of the people, would have secured the success 
of the bill. Twenty-one bishops voted against the bill, and with 
the exception of two (Norwich and Chichester) who were for the 
bill, the remainder voted neither personally nor by proxy ; but the 
latter are just as much to be blamed as if they had voted against 
the bill, for he who is not for the people, on such an occasion as 
this, is against them. Nor do we propose any thing new in making 
this suggestion. It appears from the history of parliament, that 
although Edward I. summoned to parliament twenty bishops, and 
forty-eight abbots, he put the clergy altogether out of his protec- 
tion, when they refused to grant him an aid. That was a prince 
not to be trifled with ; for when, upon another occasion, he deter- 
mined on limiting the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical judges, and 
the clergy were much discontented thereupon, he sent Sir John 
Havering to the monk’s hall, at Westminster, where they were 
assembled, with the following pithy message: —‘ Reverend fathers ! 
If any of you dare to contradict the king’s demand in this business, 
let him stand forth into the midst of this assembly, that his person 
may be known and taken notice of, as a breaker of the peace of the 
kingdom.” ‘“‘ At which speech,” says the historian, ‘ they all sat 
silent, and made no opposition to the king’s demand.” In the 
early part of the seventeenth year of the reign of Charles I. (1641), 
the Commons passed a bill “ for restraining the bishops, and others 
in holy orders, from intermeddling in secular affairs ;” the principal 
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object of which was to prevent them from voting in parliament. 
The following extracts, from the speech delivered in the House of 
Lords, in the committee upon that bill, by Lord Say and Seel, may 
not be deemed uninteresting at this moment. 


‘‘ They are called to preach the Gospel, and set apart to the work of the 
ministry: and the Apostle saith, ‘ who is sufficient for these things?’ 
showing that this requireth the whole man, and all is too little. Therefore, 
for them to seek or take other offices, which shall require and tie them to 
employ their time and studies in the affairs of this world, will draw a guilt 
upon them as being inconsistent with that which God doth call them and 
set them apart unto. In this respect our Saviour hath expressly prohibited 
it, telling his Apostles, ‘ that they should not lord it over their brethren, 
nor exercise jurisdiction over them,’ as was used in civil goveroment among 
the heathens. These were called gracious lords, and exercised jurisdiction 
as lords over others; and sure they might lawfully do so, but, to the 
ministers of the Gospel, our Saviour gives this rule, ‘ It shall not be so 
among you. And, in another place he saith, ‘ He that putteth his hand 
to the plough, and looketh back,’ (to the things of this world) ‘ is not fit 
fur the kingdom of God;’ that is the preaching of the Gospel, as it is 
usually called.—To be thus withdrawn by entangling themselves with the 
affairs of this life, by the necessity and duty of an office received from men, 
from the discharge of that office which God hath called them into, brings 
a woe upon them. ‘ Woe unto me,’ saith the Apostle, ‘ if I preach not the 
Gospel.’ What doth he mean? If I preach not once a quarter, or once 
a year, in the King’s chapel? No; he himself interpreteth it; ‘ preach the 
word; be instant, in season and out of season; rebuke, exhort, or in- 
struct, with all long suffering and doctrine.’-—He that hath an office must 
attend upon his office, especially this of the ministry.” 

* * * * + . 


‘Their proper excellency is spiritual; the denial of the world, with the 
pomp and preferments and employments thereof. This they should teach 
and practice: but when they, contrary hereunto, seek after a worldly ex- 
cellency, like the great men of the world, and to rule and domineer as 
they do, contrary to our Saviour’s precept, ‘ It shall not be so amongst 
you;’ instead of honour and esteem, they have brought upon themselves, 
in the hearts of the people, that contempt and odium which they now 
lie under; and that justly and necessarily, because the world seeth that 
they prefer a worldly exceliency, and run after it, and contend for it, before 
their own; which being spiritual, is far more excellent ; and which, being 
proper to the ministry, is that alone which will put a value and esteem 
upon them that are of that calling. As these things hurt themselves in 
their consciences and credit, so have they made, and, if they be continued, 
still will make them hurtful to others; the reason is, because they break 
out of their own orb, and move irregularly, there is a curse upon their 
leaving of their own place. The heavenly bodies, while they keep within 
their own spheres, give light and comfort to the world; but if they should 
break out, and fall from their regular and proper motions, they would set 
the world on fire; so have these done. While they keep themselves to the 
work of their ministry alone, and gave themselves to prayer, and the mi- 
nistry of the word, according to the example of the apostles, the world 
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received the greatest benefits by them; they were the light and life thereof ; 
but when their ambition cast them down, like stars from heaven to earth, 
and they did grow, once, to be advanced above their brethren, I do appeal 
to all who have been versed in the ancient ecclesiastical stories, or modern 
histories, whether they have not been the common incendiaries of the 
Christian world.” 


In reading these passages, one would think that the noble peer 
cast a kind of prophetic glance at the times in which we live. He 
then goes on to contend, and very justly to contend, that “ seats 
in parliament are not invested in the bishops by blood, and so here- 
ditary ; but by annexation of a barony to their office, and depending 
upon that office; so that they may be deprived of their office, and 
thereby of their places, at the king’s pleasure.” ‘* And therefore,” 
he continues, ‘ as they were all excluded by Edward I., as long as 
he pleased, and laws made excluso clero, so may they be by any 
king, at his pleasure, in like manner.” While the lords were de- 
bating this bill, they shewed a decided tendency to strike out of it 
some of its most essential enactments; and in consequence, Sir Ed- 
ward Dering brought in what he called ‘* a very short, but a very 
sharp bill, for the wé¢er abolition of bishops, deans, prebendaries,” Xc. 
In the mean time, conferences were held between the two Houses 
upon the objections taken by the Lords to the former bill, to which 
objections the Commons returned the following answer :— 


“1, That it was a very great hindrance to the exercise of their minis- 
terial functions.—2. Because they do vow and undertake at their ordina- 
tion, when they enter into Holy Orders, that they will give themselves 
wholly to that vocation.—3. Because Councils and Canons, in several 
ages, do forbid them to meddle with secular affairs.—4. Because the 
twenty-four bishops have a dependency upon the two archbishops, and 
because of their oath of canonical obedience to them.—5. Because they 
are but for their lives, and therefore unfit to have a legislative power over 
the honours, inheritance, persons, and liberty of others.—6. Because of 
bishops’ dependences and expectances, of translations to places of greater 
profit.—7. That several bishops have, of late, much incroached upon the 
consciences and properties of the subjects; and they and their successors 
will be much encouraged still to encroach, and the subjects will be much 
discouraged from complaining against such encroachments, when they are 
judges of those complaints. The same reason extends to their legislative 
power, in any bill to pass for the regulation of their power, upon any 
emergent inconveniency by it.—8. Because the whole number of them 1s 
interested to maintain the jurisdiction of bishops; which hath been found 
so grievous to the three kingdoms, that Scotland hath utterly abolished it, 
and multitudes in England and Ireland have petitioned against it.— 
9. Because the bishops being lords of Parliament, it setteth too great dis- 
tance between them and the rest of their brethren in the ministry; which 
Occasioneth pride in them, discontent in others, and disquiet in the 
church.—As to their having votes a long time since; the atswer is, If 
convenient, time and usage are not to be considered with law-makers; 


some abbots voted in parliament as antient as bishops, yet are taken 
away,” 
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Ultimately, the Lords rejected the bill by a large majority, a call 
of the House having been made on the occasion. But Sir Edward 
Dering’s much more extensive bill, made rapid progress in the 
House of Commons; its preamble was couched in these expressive 
terms :—-‘‘ Whereas, the government of the church of England, by 
archbishops, bishops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, 
archdeacons, and other ecclesiastical officers, hath been found by 
long experience, to be a great impediment to the perfect reforma- 
tion and growth of religion, and very prejudicial to the civil state 
and government of this kingdom,” &c. By way of distinguishing 
it from the former bill, called the “ restraining” bill, this was called 
the ‘‘ root and branch bill.” We shall present the reader with a 
single extract from the debate in the Lower House upon this decisive 
measure, the bare proposal of which goes to prove, that when mo- 
derate reforms are refused, they are generally followed, in this coun- 
try, by demands of a much more sweeping character. 


Sir Harry Vanr.—* For my own part, I am of opinion of those who 
conceive, that the strength of reason, already set down inthe preamble to this 
bill by yesterday's vote, is a necessary decision of this question : for one of the 
main ends for which government is set up, is to advance and further the per- 
fect reformation and growth of religion, which we have already voted this go- 
vernment doth contradict: so that it is destructive to the very end for 
which it should be, and is, most necessary and desirable ; in which respect, 
certainly, we have cause enough to lay it aside, not only as useless, in that 
it attains not its end; but as dangerous, in that it destroys and contradicts 
it—In the second place, we have voted it prejudical to the civil state: as 
having so ill and so powerful an influence upon our laws, the prerogative 
of the king, and liberties of the subject, that it is like a spreading leprosy, 
which leaves nothing untainted and uninfected which it comes near. May 
we not therefore well say of this government, as our Saviour speaks of 
salt, (give me leave upon this occasion to make use of Scripture, as well 
as others have done in this debate) where it is said that salt is good ; ‘ but 
if the salt hath lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 
men.” So church government, in the general, is good, and that which is 
necessary, and which we all desire; but when any particular form of it hath 
once lost its savour, by being destructive to its own ends for which it is 
set up, (as by our vote already passed, we say this hath) then surely, sir, 
we have no more to do but to cast it out; and endeavour, the best we can, 
to provide ourselves a better.” 

This bill also fell to the ground: the account given of its failure 
by Lord Clarendon (who, as Mr. Hyde, was the constant chairman 
of the committee on the bill) is curious and amusing. It was de- 
bated for nearly twenty days, ‘ they only who prosecuted the bill 
with impatience, remaining in the house; and the others who ab- 
horred it, growing weary of so tiresome an attendance, left the 
house at dinner time, and afterwards followed their pleasures ; so 
that the Lord Falkland was wont to say, ‘ That they who hated the 
bishops, hated them worse than the devil; and that they who loved 
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them, did not love them so well as their dinner!” The king having 
resolved to yo to Scotland, the bill was of necessity dropped, and was 
not renewed until towards the close of the year 1641, when (Octo- 
ber 23) a “ bill to disable the clergy from exercising any temporal 
jurisdiction,” * was passed by the House of Commons, and sent u 

to the Lords. As usual, the Lords demurred to the bill, and con- 
ferences between the two Houses followed. On one of these occa- 
sions, the Solicitor General (St. John) expressly stated it to be the 
sense of the whole House of Commons, “ that the prelates have not 
so absolute a right of peerage for voting in parliament, as the tem- 
poral lords have out of parliament. This appears, by that instance 
of highest consequence, that they are not triable by their peers for 
their lives; but by an ordinary jury. In parliament they have no 
vote on judgment of blood, life, or member : but if their peerage 
were su inherent in them as it is in the temporal peers, no ecclesi- 
astical canon could take it from them. Besides, in point of right, 
it hath been resolved by all the judges of England, 7th Hen. VIIL., 
in Keilway’s Reports, ‘That the king may hold his parliament by 
the lords temporal and commons, without calling of the bishops; 
and that upon several occasions concerning the Pope or themselves, 
the bishops have been excluded.’” He then mentions the instance 
already referred to, of Edward I. having held a parliament at Bury, 
from which the clergy were excluded, and by which several acts 
were made, that were never afterwards questioned. He adds that 
the same king held another parliament at Carlisle, at which several 
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The following is a copy of this bill: —‘* Whereas Bishops and other per- 
sons in Holy Orders, ought not to be entangled with secular jurisdiction, 
the office of the ministry being of such great importance that it will take 
up the whole man: and for that it is found, by long experience, that their 
intermeddling with secular jurisdiction hath occasioned great mischief and 
scandal both to church and state; his Majesty, out of his religious care of 
the church, and the souls of his people, is graciously pleased, that it may 
be enacted, and, by the authority of these presents, be it enacted, That no 
Archbishops or Bishops, or any other person that now is, or hereafter shall 
be, in Holy Orders, shall, at any time after the 10th day of November, 
1641, have any suffrage or vote, or use or execute any power or authority, 
in the parliament of this realm, nor shall be of the privy council of his 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, or justices of the peace of oyer and termi- 
ner, or gaol delivery, or execute any temporal authority by virtue of any 
commission ; but shall be wholly disabled and be incapable to have, re- 
ceive, use, or execute any of the said offices, places, powers, authorities, 
and things aforesaid. ‘And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
said 10th of November, all acts which shall be done by any Archbishops 
or Bishops, or other persons whatsoever in Holy Orders, and all and every 
suffrage, or vote given or delivered by them, or any other thing done by 
them, or any of them, contrary to the purport and true meaning of this 


present act, shall be utterly void to all intents, constructions, and put- 
poses.” 
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acts were passed by the authority of the king, earls, barons, and 
other nobles, and the commons only. He mentions also several 
other instances of similar parliaments being held, excluso clero, by 
Edward III. and Richard If. There are in print acts made in the 
reign of the latter, commencing in these words,—*‘ Our lord, the 
king, by the advice and common assent of all the lords temporal, 
and commons, being in this parliament assembled, hath ordained,” 
ke. The bishops, however, were utterly insensible to these argu- 
ments; even the Irish rebellion had no effect upon them ; never- 
theless they had already become so odious to the people generally, 
that they were actually deterred from attending in the House 
of Lords, and on the 30th of December, in the same year (1641), 
they sent a protest, through the king, to the House of Lords, in 
which, amongst other things, they set forth, that they had “ latel 
been at several times, violently menaced, affronted, and sedinnd 
by multitudes of people, in their coming to perform their service 
in that honourable house; and lately chased away and put in 
danger of their lives.” They therefore protested against all laws 
passed in their forced absence fiom the House. This singular 
document was immediately communicated to the House of Com- 
mons, who resolved to accuse the twelve bishops that signed it, 
of high treason, “‘ for endeavouring to subvert the fundamental 
laws of the realm, and the very being of parliaments, manifested 
by preferring that petition and protestation; and to desire that 
they may be forthwith sequestered from parliament, and put into 
safe custody.” Upon this resolution being reported to the Lords, 
they ordered the bishops to be brought to the House, and after 
being heard, they were all committed to the tower accordingly, 
with the exception of the two bishops of Durham and of Coventry 
and Lichfield, who, by reason of their great age, were only handed 
over to the custody of the black rod. The bishop of Winchester, 
who had not signed the protest, and who utterly disclaimed 
it in the House, was permitted for the present to retain his 
seat. 

Meanwhile the bill for taking away the bishop’s votes in the 
legislature made rapid progress through the House of Lords, and 
finally passed on the 5th of February, 1642, three bishops only, 
Winchester, Rochester, and Worcester, dissenting, the only spiri- 
tual lords besides the bishop of London who then sat in parlia- 
ment. The king delayed his assent to this bill as long as he pos- 
sibly could, but he at length gave it by commission on the 14th of 
the same month, when the lord keeper described the bill as one “ for 
taking away the votes of the bishops out of the Lords’ House, and 
exempting them from the trouble of other secular affairs : that so 
being reduced to their first and original institution, they may the 
better attend the gaining of souls to Heaven, by their frequent 
preaching and other divine offices proper to their function; a work 
much more excellent than their mingling in temporal business.” 
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With respect to the bishops who were accused of high treason, 
we need only add, that after having been deprived by resolutions 
of the Commons of “the profits and issues of their temporal 
estates, freehold lands, and lands of inheritance, during their 
lives,” they were liberated on bail. 

In conformity with the law, the bishops remained excluded from 

arliament, not only during the period of the commonwealth, 
bat even for some time after the restoration. They did not sit in 
the Convention Parliament, which assembled on the 25th of April, 
1660, composed of the two Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
which was not dissolved until the 24th of December in the same 
year. Neither did they sit in the second parliament, commonly 
called the Pensionary Parliament, which assembled on the 8th of 
May, 1661, until the latter end of July, when a bill was passed, 
chiefly through the influence of Lord Clarendon, for restoring 
them to the benches which they formerly occupied. 

Thus we may perceive that there is nothing at all unprecedented 
or novel, in petitioning for the exclusion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords; that in the elder days of the constitution they 
were shut out from the House by the simple order of the king, and 
in later times by an act of the legislature. The reasons which were 
alleged in support of that act still exist, and have received tenfold 
force from the late proceedings of the spiritual lords. For what 
have they done? They have decreed that the Commons’ House 
of Parliament should not represent the people; that the nomina- 
tion boroughs, which violate the first principles of the constitution, 
should still be continued in all their rottenness ; that corruption, 
bribery, perjury, should still disgrace and demoralize the country, 
and all this they have done, in order that they may possess unto 
themselves a barrier against those reforms in the temporal establish- 
ment of the church, to which all rational men are intensely look- 
ing forward, and for which the whole empire will soon become 
clamorous. If, therefore, we be asked, ‘‘ What will the people 
do ?”—we answer, that what they ought to do first, and before all 
other things, is to present petitions in millions, if necessary, for the 
exclusion of all the bishops from the legislature. We do not ex- 
cept even the venerable Bishop of Norwich, or Dr. Maltby, the 
Bishop of Chichester, because we would act upon the general 
principle of the impropriety of ecclesiastical ministers mingling i 
secular affairs. If we be asked, are then the clergy not to be 
represented at all in parliament ?—we answer, that they are already 
represented in the Commons, inasmuch as they vote at elections 
for the universities, for many corporations, and for various counties 
and other places, either as freeholders or inhabitant householders, 
and although even those privileges militate, in some degree, against 
our principle, yet, inasmuch as the exercise of them does not often 
recur, and cannot be seriously injurious to the general welfare, under 
a reformed system of franchise, they might be allowed to remain. 
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But is this a// that ‘* the people will have to do?” By no means, 
There are several other questions which they will still have to 
decide, and the first of these is, whether, in case any misfortune 
should occur affecting the life of the Princess Victoria before mar- 
riage and issue, the Duke of Cumberland should be suffered, after 
the vote he has given, to ascend the throne of England. The 
change of the right line of descent, inthe royal family of this 
country, is very far from being a new measure. Such changes 
occurred on seven different occasions before the revolution of 1688 ; 
an eighth instance of a similar example was very near taking 
place, with respect to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. ; 
and we all may remember that a project of the same kind was in 
contemplation, against the prince who last held that dukedom in 
this country, in consequence of the scandalous transactions which 
grew out of his connexion with Mrs. Clarke. 

There is another subject which we should wish to touch with all 
imaginable delicacy, connected with the position in which the 
Duchess of Kent may be placed with relation to the Princess Vic- 
toria, in case heaven should afflict this nation with the greatest 
calamity that an affectionate people could sustain, by taking away 
from us the most excellent, the most patriotic, the best hearted, 
and the most beloved sovereign that ever held the sceptre of these 
kingdoms. It is known, or at least very strongly suspected, that 
the Duchess of Kent is unfriendly to the Reform Bill—nay, that she is 
exceedingly hostile to that measure ; and that she refused, in conse- 
quence of the coolness to which her conduct with respect to it gave 
rise ina high quarter, to attend the coronation. At all events it is 
a fact, that her Royal Highness has not either directly or indirectly 
intimated any kind feeling towards a measure, which the united 
people of this country ardently desire, and unless some alteration 
should speedily be manifested in her sentiments upon this subject, 
it may be a question whether the late Regency Bull should not be 
repealed, and the name of the Duke of Sussex substituted for that 
of the widow of the Duke of Kent. There can be no doubt that 
such an alteration wonld receive the unanimous assent of the whole 
country. Her Royal Highness must moreover see, that, after the 
vote given by the Duke of Northumberland upon the bill, the con- 
tinuance of his consort, as the preceptress of the heir presumptive 
to the throne, will be universally considered as highly objectionable. 

These, and other questions of perhaps a still more important 
character, relating to the church and the national debt, must, 
however, be hereafter disposed of. At present our business is to 
pass the bill, and in order to do that we must exclude the bishops, 
lor we cannot conceive any thing more unconstitutional, more dis- 
agreeable to the ancient peerage of this country, or more unaccept- 
able even to the gentlemen who might benefit by the measure, than 
a creation of a batch of sixty, or, aS some propose, a hundred new 
peers. We much doubt whether gentlemen of property adequate 
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to the maintenance of that elevated station, can be found, who 
will, under such circumstances, take the coronet, should it be 
offered to them. Who can deny that Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr, 
Coke, of Norfolk, are much more respectable as commoners, than 
if now, towards the decline of their lives, they were to be trans- 
formed into lords, and called by some new-fangled title, which it 
would take three or four years to enable us to identify with those 
old and staunch friends of the people? Will not their refusal of the 
peerage act upon the minds of other gentlemen of their rank and 
feelings? If men below the station of those distinguished patriots, 
and destitute of their dignified sentiments on this point, be called 
to the Upper House, will they add to the dignity and to the value of 
that branch of the legislature? We think not, and we are afraid, 
moreover, that if such a measure be adopted, founded though it be 
on bad precedents, it will lead to evils more disastrous than those 
which it would be intended to remedy. The true course is, the 
exclusion of the bishops, and the application to some few of the 
sensible peers who constituted the late majority, of those persuasives 
which sometimes are found to proceed from the knocking of a whole 
nation at their doors. 

The people must continue their meetings; they must associate, 
not for the purpose of refusing the taxes, which would be of itself 
a high misdemeanonr, and an act of gross ingratitude towards the 
existing government, which it would embarrass or dissolve, but for 
the purpose of securing the eventual enactment of the new Magna 
Charta of their liberties. This is a duty which they owe to thew- 
selves and to their children, to the state of which they are the 
firmest pillars, ‘and, indeed, we might add, to the world at large, 
upon which their conduct must operate as a powerful example. For 
wherever, throughout the nations of the globe, the name of England 
has reached—and where exist the nations who have not trembled at 
that name ?—there is the constitution of our government curiously 
examined—envied by the slave—applauded by the free: and every 
step we take towards rendering that constitution more popular, 
rouses the freeman to grasp the banner of his liberties with a more 
ardent courage, and stimulates the slave to break the chains that 
bind him to the earth, and sooner or later to assert for Ais country 
the privileges which we have the happiness to know how to appre- 
ciate, and the firm determination to enjoy. 

Who does not perceive that the transformation of this bill into 
a law, will eventually put an end to abuses of every kind, whether 
of a local or a general character? Assuredly, then, no argument 
can be more treacherously false, than that which has represented 
this bill, as one calculated to confer no direct advantages upon the 
great mass of the community. Is it not directly calculated to rid 
them of their select vestries, and other local nests of corruption 
which swarm throughout the land, and thereby to diminish a pro 
fligate amount of expenditure, which, in addition to the kings 
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taxes, takes so much more than it ought to take out of the pockets 
of the people ? Is it not directly calculated to constitute a popular 
House of Commons—a house which shall immediately emanate 
from the people, consult for their interests, save them from being 
taxed beyond their means, and preserve them from those wicked 
wars in which we have been hitherto engaged, less for the safety 
of the country than for the support of what has been called, at one 
time, the honour of the crown, which signifies only the family pride 
of the crown ; at another time, the dignity of the nation, which sig- 
nifies only the dignity of the peers, and of other persons concerned 
in the perpetuation of the aristocratical principle? For instance, if 
Louis XVI. had not been beheaded, and if the nobility of France 
had not been driven into exile at the time of the French revolution, 
is it to be supposed that George the Third and Mr. Pitt would ever 
have plunged England into that dreadful abyss of war, from which 
we have only been lately liberated, if liberated we have been, at 
the enormous ransom of 860 millions of pounds sterling? No. 
Our then king and our heaven-born prime minister of that day feared 
that similar proceedings might take place at home: when their 
neighbour’s house was on fire, they trembled for their own, and 
the consequence has been that we are oppressed by a debt, which 
heaven alone knows how we are to pay. But if this Reform Bill, 
the principles of which Lord Grey promulgated forty years ago, had 
then been proposed and carried into law, can we imagine that such 
a debt as that would ever have been incurred? Impossible. Well 
then, would that have been no advantage to the industrious classes 
of the country? What is it of which those classes most complain ? 
The want of an adequate remuneration for their labour. And what 
is it that prevents that remuneration from being given? Why, 
nothing else but the enormous taxation which bears down the ener- 
gies of the whole country, which makes bread and every other 
article of life, four-fold dearer than they are upon the continent, 
which prevents the upper and middling classes from employing 
the mechanic and the labourer more than they can possibly help, 
and which, in one word, disorganizes the whole fabric of our society, 
and renders it a sort of general field of battle, in which it is the 
immediate object of every man to save himself, instead of contri- 
buting, as under more favourable ‘circumstances he would do, to 
save also his neighbour, and to render him all the assistance in his 
power. It is the natural impulse of human nature for men to 
cherish and assist each other: but that impulse is compressed and 
chilled in the heart by the pressure of that Mount-Atlas of tax- 
ation, under the weight of which, like another Hercules, the 
country is writhing, and from which she will require much more 
than the energy of that fabled demigod to effect her ultimate 
escape, 

The question of our liberties is still trembling in a balance, and no 
man can yet say to which side it shall eventually incline. Should 
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it bend towards the people, we can easily anticipate the shouts of 
universal exultation with which the decision will be received, But 
should, after all, the scale unhappily be turned the other way: 
should the legitimate weight of our privileges and of our petitions 
be overbalanced by the letters patent of the peerage, and above all 
by the mitres of those who represent the church ; should two hup- 
dred lords spiritual and temporal turn the scale against twenty 
millions of people, then shall we hear a sound echoed from one 
end of these kingdoms to the other—not a sound of womanly mourn- 
ing, not the sound of wild despair, but the stirring voice of the 
trumpet, which shall bid us prepare for the manly battle which then 
must be fought; not, however, with the vulgar firelock and cannon, 
but with the infinitely more powerful artillery, which the constitu- 
tion of this country has placed at our command. In days such as 
these, one column of a newspaper produces more real effect upon the 
fate of the country than twenty columns of dragoons. 

We have all heard of such a thing as a Convention Parlia- 
ment. It is an institution quite familiar to our history. Such con- 
ventions were held in the reigns of Henry I., Stephen, Henry IL, 
Richard I., John, Henry III., and Charles I. The revolution of 
1688 was with great difficulty conducted to its termination by a 
legislature of that description, which sprung out of the exigencies 
of the day, and from those exigencies received its sanction and its 
authority. That convention was the convention of an oligarchy, 
composed chiefly of the peers and the higher gentry of the country. 
They performed their duties with becoming firmness ; and they 
deserve all the praise which our historians have lavished upon 
them, for among the rights which they then confirmed was that of 
the people, to resist oppression from whatever branch of the state 
it dared to assail the bulwarks of our freedom. If, therefore, it 
should ever happen that the House of Lords should act the part of 
a James II., and obstinately and repeatedly oppose itself to the 
well understood desires and interests of the whole country—desires 
which the king himself has expressed—interests in which his Ma- 
jesty has declared himself inseparably identified with his people, 
why then we do not know what is to hinder us from having another 
Convention Parliament—a convention not of the titled or untitled 
oligarchy, but a convention of the people, with William the Fourth 
in the chair, and the royal banners of England waving around us! 

And as we have taken the liberty to allude to the name of ou 
much-beloved sovereign, let us add a suggestion which may here- 
after deserve some consideration. The national ensign of the Ame- 
rican republic has, as many of our readers, perhaps, well know, astat 
figured upon its flag for each of the states of which the union !s 
composed, and whenever a new state is added to that grand con- 
federacy, a new constellation is seen ascending over the dome of 
their capitol, and shining at the mast heads of all their ships of 
war. We envy them not these »nmerous and beautiful symbols of 
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their prosperity ; we only desire, that if the Reform Bill be ultimately 
carried, its memory shall be transmitted to the remotest generations 
by an addition to our national flag. which shall never be erased 
from it—the name of William the Fourth emblazoned on the scroll 
of that imperishable statute. To him who served the days of his 
youth under the union jack, who fought beneath its inspiring light 
by the side of a Rodney and a Nelson, such a tribute as this would 
be far more precious than the wealth and empire of a world ! 

There is one charge brought against the Reform Bill, upon which, 
though trite, we must offer an observation. It is said to be an 
innovation upon the constitution! What do these alarmists mean 
by the constitution? Do they mean Gatton, and Old Sarum, 
and all that bright galaxy of boroughs which studd the hills and 
vallies of Cornwall ? For our parts, we know of no code of laws 
immutable as those of the Medes and Persians existing in any 
pages of our statute books, and forming this boasted constitution 
which never has known, never is to know the slightest altera- 
tion. We have the Great Charter, we have the Habeas Corpus Act, 
we have the Billof Rights, but no one of these acts, nor all of them 
together, nor all the statutes of the kingdom together, can be sup- 
posed ever to have been intended to prevent the people of this 
country from reforming abuses, which might grow up in the pro- 
gress of time, or from making new laws to provide for the new 
wants which might spring out of the altered circumstances of so- 
ciety. In factsuch an objection as this of innovation ought to be 
laughed at, rather than rationally refuted. Is not the whole history 
of our constitutional system one of perpetual change? What we 
now call parliament, was at first the Wittenagemote, next a national 
synod, next a convention of the nobility, next a convention of all 
the estates of the realm, next a general council, next a general 
assembly, in which sometimes the bishops and barons met to- 
gether, sometimes the barons alone, sometimes the barons and 
burgesses, sometimes all the three estates, sometimes only those 
who were called the Great Men of the realm. The House of Com- 
mons did not even begin to exist in its present form, until the reign 
of Henry III., and from that period to the revolution it underwent 
a great variety of changes both in its own powers and privileges, 
and in the mode by which it was constituted. On the 5th of 
January, 1649, the House of Lords ceased to exist, and took no 
part in the legislature for more than ten years, the House of Com- 
mons having on that day voted itself to be the supreme power of 
the nation. After the revolution of 1688, the House of Lords was 
most essentially changed in its constitution by the act of union 
with Scotland ; for whereas before that act, the House consisted of 
peers who held their seats by letters patent, or by right of birth, 
both titles being descendible to their posterity, sixteen peers were 
then added to it for Scotland, who held their seats only during the 
Continuance of each parliament, and by virtue of the votes of a 
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majority of the peers of that country. Again, the act of union 
with Ireland made another addition to the House of Peers in the 
persons of four lords spiritual, who are ueither chosen by their 
peers, nor sit during life, nor during the whole parliament, but by 
rotation of sessions ; and in those of twenty-eight lords temporal, 
who are elected by their peers, not for each parliament as in Scot- 
land, but for life! What are all these facts, we should wish to 
know, but a series of innovations in the most essential parts of the 
constitution ? 

The penal laws against the Catholics, what were they but a col- 
lection not merely of innovations, but of the most violent infrac- 
tions of the constitution of England? They continued for nearly 
two hundred years, and were held by the first law authorities of this 
country, by Lords Eldon and Redesdale especially, to form an in- 
tegral part of what they called the Protestant constitution of this 
country; and yet they were repealed about two years ago, thus 
offering another striking instance of those alterations which are 
perpetually going on in our legislation. 

Innovation! Why it is the very tenure upon which man holds 
his existence in this world. ‘Things are perpetually changing 
around us—Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur i illis, was a 
maxim not more true in the days of Virgil than it is in ours, A 
law against changing laws would be the most unnatural, the most 
prejudicial, the most impracticable of all the laws that ever ema- 
nated from human authority. It would do very well for a tribe of 
monkies, who never can rise beyond a very limited degree of im- 
provement, or for a community of jackdaws, who have never varied 
in the construction of their nests since they were first created ; but 
it will never do for men, whose minds cannot be chained by any 
power second to that of the Deity, within the mere circle of animal 
necessities. 

Upon this objection of innovation, no arguments could be more 
cogent or more unanswerable, than those which were applied to it 
in the late debates by the Lord Chancellor. We need not recom- 
mend to the attention of the reader the whole of that unexampled 
speech, unexampled for strength of reasoning, for purity, copious- 
ness, and manly beauty of diction, for the antique grandeur of 
outline and elevation of thought by which it is pervaded, and, above 
all, for the noble flame of liberty which burns through every sen- 
tence. The common fable of the Sybilline books, which has been 
so bandied about during the late debates by the minor orators, a& 
sumed, under his ethereal touch, a sublime and prophetic cha- 
racter. While delivering it, he became himself in voice, and manner, 
almost the personation of the preternatual being, whose awful 
warnings he thundered upon those around him. We might refer 
also to the sound and comprehensive views of the constitution (e- 
veloped by Lord Plunket, with respect to the same objection, but 
we shall content ourselves with the remarks that were made !n 
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answer to a similar plea by Lord Say and Sele, in that able speech 
on the bill for restraining bishops from intermeddling in secular 
affairs, from which we have already made some quotations. 
“That,” said he, “* which is, by experience, found to be hurtful, 
the longer it hath done hurt, the more cause there is now to remove 
it, that it may do so no more: besides, other irregularities are as 
antient which have been thought fit to be redressed, and this is not 
so antient but that it may truly be said, non fait sic ab initio. And 
as to the thing being established by law, the law-makers have the 
same power, and the same charge to alter old laws that are incon- 
venient, as to make new that are necessary.” 

We have said that the people must associate. How are they to 
associate? In the first place, they are to avoid the formation of 
any societies which shall correspond with each other, as these are 
unlawful, according to the 39th of George III., c. 79, called Mr. 
Pitt’s Act. They must also, in compliance with the terms of that 
act, avoid the formation of any societies, the members of which 
should be required to take any oath, or subscribe any declaration 
not authorized by law; or in which the names of the members, or 
of any of them, shall be kept secret from the society at large; or 
which have any committee or select body so appointed, that the 
members thereof are not known to be such by the society at large ; 
or which have any president, secretary, delegate, or other officer 
so appointed, that his appointment is not known to the society at 
large. In all their associations they should be most careful in in- 
sisting that the names of all the members, and of all the committees, 
are entered in books open to the inspection of all the members. 
They should also avoid every society which is composed of different 
branches acting distinctly from each other, or of which any part 
shall have any separate president, secretary, delegate, or other officer 
elected for it. They should, moreover, be aware that by the 57th 
of George III., c. 19, s. 25, every society is unlawful which appoints 
or employs any committee, or delegates, or representatives, to meet 
or communicate with any other society, or with any committee, 
delegates, or representatives of such society. 

The law, then, it will be seen, does not prevent the people from 
associating for political or other purposes; but it says that such 
associations shall not correspond with each other ; that their mem- 
bers shall not take any oaths, or subscribe any declarations which 
the law does not expressly authorize ; that there shall be no secrecy 
observed with respect to the names of members, committees, or 
other select bodies, or officers; that the names of all the members, 
and of allsuch committees, select bodies, or officers, shall be entered 
ina book open to all the members of the association ; that no society 
shall be composed of different branches under the control of sepa- 
rate officers, and that different societies shall not communicate 
with each other, either by letter, as we have seen above, or by 
means of committees, delegates, or representatives. Keeping these 
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rules in view, there is clearly nothing in them to prevent an asso- 
ciation, or as some persons prefer to call it, a union, from being 
instituted by one or more parishes united for this purpose, in every 
part of the kingdom, upon a plan which we shall here submit, the 
blanks to be filled up according as local circumstances may suggest, 


Secrion L—Tue Union. 

1. The Union is composed of all the inhabitants of the parishes of 
—— who contribute yearly (or otherwise) to the funds of the institu- 
tion, the sum of ——. 

2. The objects of the Union are to endeavour by every reasonable means 
to obtain the repeal of all laws, and the abolition of all usages, which are 
in any manner prejudicial to the ceneral interests of the community ; to 
secure especially a full, free, and efficient representation of the people in 
the Commons House of Parliament; the removal from the House of Lords 
of the archbishops and bishops, in order to exonerate them from the duties 
of a temporal oftice wholly inconsistent with their spiritual character; the 
dissolution of the financial establishment of the church, and the appropri- 
ation of all its endowments in lands, tithes, and other property, towards 
the payment of the national debt; the perfect freedom of worship, so as 
that no man shall be expected to contribute to the support of any church 
which he does not frequent ; and a constant vigilance with respect to 
taxes and local rates of every description, with the view of reducing them 
to the lowest possible scale consistent with the service of the common- 
wealth. 

3. The Union holds an annual public meeting on some convenient day 
in the month of —— of which seven days’ notice shall be given, for the 
purpose of electing a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
twenty other members (the number may be varied according to circum- 
stances) of a committee, to be called the Committee of Management, and 
three auditors of accounts, and of transacting any other business which 
may be regularly proposed connected with the objects of the Union. 

4. The Union will ever hold in particular remembrance the 8th day of 
October, 1831, the day on which the House of Lords, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of its spiritual members, rejected the Reform Bill, and ren- 
dered it necessary for every man attached to the liberties of his country to 
unite with his fellow-citizens, in order to counteract the consequences of 


that fatal vote, and to provide in the most efficacious manner for the public 
interests. 


Section L].—Meerrtincs or THE UNION. 

1. In addition to the annual meeting, a public meeting of the members 
of the Union shall take place as often as the committee may deem it ex- 
pedient to call them together, the object of such meeting being briefly 
stated in circular letters signed and issued by the secretary, and also in such 
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advertisements as the committee may direct to be inserted in the public 
newspapers. 

2. At all meetings of the Union, the president, by virtue of his office, 
takes the chair, and states the business for which the meeting is convened. 
In his absence, the vice-president takes the chair, and in the absence of 
both a chairman is elected. 


? 


3. No person has a right to vote at any meeting of the Union who has 
not qualified as a member before the chair has been taken. 

4. No person, who is not a member, is entitled to speak at any meeting 
of the Union, without the consent of a majority of the members present. 

5. No motion can be put or debated at any meeting of the Union, un- 
less it be delivered to the chairman in writing, signed by a mover and 
seconder, and unless twenty members at the least be present. 

6. The proceedings of the Union at its annual and other meetings, as 
well as the names of all the members, are registered by the secretary ina 
book kept for that purpose, which is open at all convenient hours to the in- 
spection of any member of the Union. 


Section II].—Tue Commirree. 
1. The committee consists of the president, the vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer, anil twenty other members of the Union, all chosen, as before 
directed, at the annual meeting of the Union. 


2. The committee has no power to add to its own number; it is compe- 


tent to the Union only to supply any vacancies that may take place in the 
committee, and to add to its numbers if it be deemed necessary. 

3. The committee is to transact all business relating to the objects of the 
Union ; and to convene, at a notice of at least three days, public meetings 
of the Union, whenever it may deem such a measure expedient, the annual 
meeting alone excepted, of which seven days’ notice must be given. 

4. The committee meets, in pursuance of a summons signed and issued 
by the secretary, at least once a fortnight, in an apartment engaged for that 
purpose. 

5. The president of the Union, by virtue of his office, takes the chair at 
all meetings of the committee; in his absence the vice-president takes the 
chair, and in the absence of both a chairman is elected. 

6. The proceedings of the committee, as well as the names of its mem- 
bers, are registered by the secretary in a book kept for that purpose, which 
is Open at all convenient hours to the inspection of any member of the 
Union. 

7. No business can be transacted in the committee, unless five members 
at the least be present. 

8. Should any member of the committee absent himself without leave 
from its meetings on three occasions successively, he shall be deemed 
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tllereupon to have forfeited his seat in the committee, unless such absence 
have been caused by illness, or by his having been detained elsewhere by 
indispensable business. 

Section IV.—Sus-ComMITTEEs. 

1. Sub-committees of two or three individuals are elected by the com- 
mittee from amongst members of the Union, for the purpose of watching 
over the interests of the institution in different parts of the district ; of in- 
creasing the number of the members, collecting subscriptions, circulating 
information, and executing such other lawful offices as the committee may 
require them to perform. 

2. The members of such sub-committees attend the meetings of the 
committee, when summoned for that purpose by the secretary; and they 
are expressly forbidden from choosing any officers, or doing any acts in 
a separate capacity, or in any other capacity than that of the agents of 
the committee. Their names are registered in the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, which are open at all convenient hours to the inspection of any 
member of the Union, 


Section V.—FINANCE. 


1. A subscription book, in which all the sums received, and a disburse- 
ment book, in which the items of expenditure, are set down, are kept by the 
treasurer, and are open at all convenient hours to the inspection of any 
member of the Union. 

2. All orders for the payment of money are addressecl to the treasu- 
rer, signed by the president or vice-president, and countersigned by the 
secretary ; and without such order no money can be paid out of the funds 
of the Union. 

3. The three auditors elected at the annual meeting are thereby dis- 
qualified from being, as long as they hold that office, members of the com- 
mittee, or of any sub-committee. They examine the state of the finances 
of the Union every half year, and draw up and sign reports on the same, 
which they are to present personally at the next ensuing meeting of the 
Union. 

4, The auditors are authorized to require and to receive all the accounts, 
vouchers, and documents of every description, relating to the income and 
expenditure of the Union. 


Section VI.—Generat REGULATION. 


1. The Union of holds no correspondence, either collectively or 
by means of any of its committees, sub-committees, officers, or mem- 
bers, with any other society; it does not appoint or employ any 
committee, delegates, or representatives to meet or communicate with any 
other society, or with any committee, delegates, or representatives of such 
Society; it has no branch societies of any description, and it does not 
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require or allow its members to take any oath or subscribe any declasa- 
tion with reference to the purposes of this institution. The members of 
the Union are, however, strictly bound to pay the closest attention to such 


public reports as they can obtain of the proceedings of other Unions, in 
order to act in harmony with them as far as possible, and thus by means 
of an extensive combination of opinion, strongly and firmly expressed, to 
exercise a salutary and decisive influence upon all questions which concern 
the well-being of the community. 


Such is the plan which we venture to propose to our fellow 
citizens, for the construction and government of potitical Unions 
throughout the empire. It is to be understood that, although the law 
does not permit such societies to communicate with each other by 
means of delegates, it does not prevent them from employing officers 
under that name for the purpose of communicating with the king, 
or with the king’s government, or with members of parliament. 
In conclusion we shall only add, that no time is to be lost in 
organizing these institutions, as they are the most efficacious instru- 
ments that can possibly be devised for giving to public opinion all 
the weight that legitimately belongs to it. We need not recom- 
mend to the people the observance of tranquillity and firmness in 
their operations : that injunction has been already given to them 
by their patriot sovereign, in language at once so encouraging and 
so truly paternal, that we are confident it will be universally obeyed, 
as scrupulously as if it were the written law of the land. ‘ The 
anxiety,” said his Majesty, when proroguing parliament, ‘ which 
has been so generally manifested by my people for the accomplish- 
ment of a constitutional reform in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment will, I trust, be regulated by a due sense of the necessity of 
order and moderation in their proceedings.” —We trust so too. 





Art. 1V.—1. Thoughts on the Structure of the Globe ; and the Scrip- 
tural History of the Earth and of Mankind, compared with the 
Cosmogonies, Chronologies, and Original Traditions of Ancient 
Nations ; an Abstract and Review of several Modern Systems; with 
an attempt to explain, philosophically, the Mosaical Account of the 
Creation and Deluge, and to deduce from this last Event the Causes 
of the actual Structure of the Earth. Ina Series of Letters. By 
Philip Howard, Esq. London: 4to. pp. 602. 


- The Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural Science ; 
exhibiting the Present State and Progress of Knowledge in Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Comparative Anatomy, Chemistry, Meteoro- 
logy, Physical Natural Agents, and the Antiquities and Languages 
of the Indians of this Continent. Vol. 1. No. 1. Conducted by G. 
W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. Philadelphia: H. Porter. 1831. 


Tue first of these publications has been for some years before the 
world; it was fully noticed by our predecessors in this journal ; 
but it contains so much excellent matter, worthy of attention at 
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the present moment, when geology and the Scriptures seem to be 
too generally considered as irreconcileably opposed to each other, 
that we deem it right to take the present opportunity of reminding 
our readers of its existence. It may be said to have grown out of 
two letters, which were originally published by the author in 
French, in answer to the objections of his friend, the Marquis de 
Montegny, with whom he travelled through Switzerland. It is 
delightful to observe the unattected piety which pervades every one 
of its pages, and the constancy with which religion is seen in it 
walking hand in hand with science. In later times, a descendant 
of the same author, Mr. Henry Howard, of Corby, has performed 
a similar office for the cause of civil freedom, and has shown that 
charity to all mankind, and an inviolable attachment to the funda- 
mental principles of our constitution, form an reece cell po of the 
creed which he professes. Thus religion is benefitted by being 
made popular, and liberty is exalted by being directed to seek its 
best reward in the sanctuaries of religion. 

With respect to scientific researches, we are no longer in those 
dark ages, when the passage in Scripture relating to the stoppage 
of the sun in its course, was supposed to forbid any further inquiry 
into the solar system. 

During the last and present century, philosophy has made im- 
provements of the most important kind in the manner of conduct- 
ing its investigations. Rejecting wild and unfounded hypotheses, 
however specious, it has confined itself strictly to properly ex- 
amined facts, arising out of repeated experiments, and has admitted 
nothing as ascertained which a rigorous logic could not deduce 
from well founded premises. Its success has proved the soundness 
of the rule, and the discoveries which have been made in astronomy 
and chemistry, and their dependent arts, might seem to have esta- 
blished this mode of proceeding in all other scientific enquiries. 
But there are minds so morbid as to require stronger excitement 
than can be produced by common place facts, or so visionary as to 
be incapable of that continued and patient attention which experi- 
ment demands. These, leaving the only legitimate mode of philoso- 
phizing, commit themselves to the mare magnum of mysticism, and 
delude themselves with fanciful theories which lead to no practical 
results. 

For such degrees of disease we have no disposition to prescribe: 
the subjects of such lamented aberration must accomplish their 
fated course through all the absurdities in which empiricism de- 
lights, till they have each produced something termed a system ; 
which, like the meteor of a pestilential marsh, must rise, glitter, 
and then sink to appear no more. It need scarcely be called to the 
recollection of the reader, that these writers have been met by the 
first scientific and literary characters of the day, by whom their 
fragile fabrics have been remorselessly demolished. It is no part of 
our design to examine all these attempts, nor recal to a temporary 
existence what the better feeling of the public has consigned to the 
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tomb of the Capulets. We will content ourselves with a very hasty 
sketch of their chief opinions, and proceed to the works before us. 

The first and leading principle which pervades this philosophy, 
(if indeed such it must be called), is to exclude the Deity from the 
works of creation, and to prove that the idea of such a Being arises 
from an abstraction of natural phenomena ; that all the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies are produced by innate motion, which, ac- 
cording to them, forms a necessary and inseparable attribute of 
matter; that the world is eternal and self existent; that all the 
changes it has undergone have proceeded from causes which are 
still in action; that all animal nature was produced, not by the 
fiat of an Almighty power, but from living fibres, which possessed 
innately a power of developing themselves, not according to any 
regular and fixed law, but according to the position in which they 
happen to be placed; and that all idea of spirit (a principle distinct 
from matter) is derived from some tradition a it or from 
the cunning of legislators who invented these dogmas, or system- 
atized the superstitions of the vulgar, in order to possess more unli- 
mited power over the fears of their followers. 

That we may not seem to amuse ourselves by fighting with 
shadows, we need only refer them to some French, German, and 
English physiologists, in whose writings they will find the wildest 
of these dreams assume the respectable name of philosophy. [n our 
youth, we were taught that the adaptation of means to ends, that the 
fitness which exists between the wants of animals and their power 
of supplying these wants, were great and distinguishing marks of 
wisdom and design; that every animal, however small, not only 
possessed organization of the most wonderful kind, but was most 
admirably fitted for the place it was intended to occupy; that 
animals of the carnivorous kind were endowed with strength or 
sagacity, or both; that those which were likely to be a prey to 
others were endowed with cunning to elude, or swiftness to escape 
from their persecutors ; and that those of the graminivorous kind, 
with a peculiar instinct, avoided every herb and substance in the 
smallest degree injurious to their existence. Further, in our sim- 
plicity we thought that nature presented talons to the eagle, and 
claws and teeth to the lion, with a view to the situation for which 
they were intended ; and that wings were given to birds to enable 
them to fly, and fins to fish, in order that they might be the better 
adapted to their liquid element. But we have changed all that: we 
are now instructed that birds acquire their wings by flying, fish 
their fins by swimming, and eagles and lions their talons and claws 
by preying upon other animals.—And whereas we believed that 
these myriads of animals were called into existence by the fiat of 
the Creator, a simpler philosophy informs us that the Deity never 
troubles himself about the matter, but, like-the God of the Epi- 
cureans, removed from all active interference, he leaves the whole 
work of creation to chance, acting upon a few living filaments, 
which develope themselves at their leisure, and in such a manner 
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as they find convenient for the peculiarities of their then position ; 
that these living filaments become beasts, birds, fishes, or insects, 
according as they are placed ; that they increase their parts with 
their wants, and modify their forms and peculiarities of organiza- 
tion according to the changes they may be forced to undergo, 
Nor is this all: man, that microcosm who has hitherto arrogated to 
himself the highest place, who affirms that he was formed from finer 
materials, and claims participation with the nature of the gods, 
who boasts that he alone was born 


celum intueri, 


and, not confined to terrene subjects, carries his thoughts 


Extra flammantia meenia mundi 
Atque omne irnmensum peragrat— 


he, alas! must abate somewhat of his claims when he is informed 
that he began his career as a fish, and lost by degrees his fins and 
his tail, till he became the naked and forked biped we now behold 
him. 

But the wonders of this philosophy are not yet exhausted. We 
are informed that the organization of animals (thus wonderfully 
acquired) is lost or changed when the animal by any chance is 
_ in different circumstances. The mole, for instance, by 
iving in deep holes under water, loses not only the faculty of 
vision, but all vestiges of its organization. To serpents the system 
gives four feet, but as they live under shrubs, and are accustomed 
to glide among low grass, they have lost these (somewhat useful) 
additions ;—aquatie birds preying upon fish, being under the 
necessity of opening their claws to give more power to their oars, 
by this action stretch the skin between them, and thus become 
web-footed ; and lastly, as a climax, fish which are in the habit of 
entering rivers whose sides are shallow, are forced to swim upon 
their flat surface, in order to approach nearer the banks. In this 
situation, receiving more light from above than from below, and 
having occasion to be more watchful in that direction, one of their 
eyes has suffered a complete displacement, and is forced over to 
the other side. Such is the case with soles and turbots, which 
have both eyes upon one side of the head ! 

But it is not in abstract philosophy alone that we are at variance 
with these writers; there is a point at issue of much greater im- 
gee and one upon which the happiness of society hinges. 

e allude to Retigion. Not content with depriving us of our 
ordinary senses, they would take away our God; not content with 
flinging science back to the worst part of the middle ages, they 
would take away or weaken principles, upon which depends the 
whole of social order. We may excuse folly, but we cannot extend 
the same indulgence to deliberate crime, for highly criminal the 
attempts of these men must appear to every well-constituted mind. 

The great object of their attack is Moses.—Now it is only just 
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to observe (what cannot be denied), that this author seems to have 
no system to support. National prejudice has no influence upon 
him, for he speaks of the faults of his nation without reserve ;— 
nor have the ties of blood more weight, for he does not spare even 
the transgressions of a brother ; self is altogether forgotten in the 
candour of his details, since his personal enemy could not have 
guided the pen with more rigour in every thing that regards his 
own interests. He seems to separate himself, as a historian, wholly 
from his nation, and delivers his annals with all the coolness of a 
foreigner, who, uninfluenced by personal or party considerations, 
can do ample justice to all. So much and such noble frankness, 
we might suppose, would give a writer some claim to consideration ; 
one so little influenced by the motives which guide ordinary men, 
ought, we think, to command no small portion of respect ; yet there 
is no writer who has been subjected to censure so severe all unspar- 
ing,—whose principles have been so much misrepresented, and 
whose motives have been so much maligned. It is the object of Mr. 
Howard’s dissertation to defend the works of this author. To ex- 
tensive and varied learning, Mr. Howard joins a cool and penetrating 
judgment. Sometimes he attacks his adversaries with abstract argu- 
ments, and sometimes overpowers them with the weight of autho- 
rity. To all this he adds (what is rarely found in such writings) 
ahigh tone of gentlemanly sentiment, which prevents him from 
ever descending to abuse. 

Moses relates that the world was created in six days, that all 
mankind sprang from one pair, and that when the earth was peopled 
to a certain extent, the Deity, offended with the wickedness of his 
creatures, destroyed the world by a deluge. Mr. Howard, in corro- 
boration of Moses, shews that all the ancient cosmogonies agree 
in the most remarkable circumstances with this account. The 
Persians hold that the creation was effected in six periods, and the 
Etrurians held the same opinion. The latter, indeed, have a most 
curious coincidence with the Mosaic history. In the first chiliad 
(according to this theory) the Deity made the heaven and the earth, 
in the second the firmament, in the third the sea and all other 
waters, in the fourth the sun, moon and stars, in the fifth every 
volatile, reptile, and four-footed animal. 

In giving us the history of the Antediluvian period, Moses counts 
ten generations from the creation to the deluge. So also the Chi- 
nese, who make the greatest pretension to antiquity, (and not without 
inconsiderable claims to it), count ten generations from Fohi to 
Yu, who appears at the head of their first dynasty. The Persians, 
who, in point of antiquity, rank themselves next to the Chinese, 
count ten generations from Soliman Haki to Caicobed, who was 
the founder of their second race. Sanconiathan counts ten gene- 
rations of gods between Uranus and the human race; and lastly, 

erosus, a Chaldean, counts ten generations between the creation 
and the deluge. 


The next great fact of the Mosaic history, is the destruction of 
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the world by water. Here again we find the same coincidence 
among ancient writers ; and that every nation of the elder world 
has handed down accounts of this event. It has been formally 
described by many historians, and is constantly alluded to by the 
oets. Upon the latter, indeed, we have always been disposed to 
ay more stress than upon formal historians. The historian must 
take the facts as they occur in his way; the poets have commonl 
the choice of a theme, and as they must address themselves to the 
great body of the people, they must necessarily treat their subjects 
in a popular manner, and make no allusions to such as are not gene- 
rally known. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, details this catastrophe 
at some length; and, what is very remarkable, he mentions the 
same cause of this extraordinary interference of the Deity as the 
Scripture, and in language equally strong— 
Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinnys, 
In facinus jurasse putes. 


Virgil, in his sixth Eclogue, in which he gives the principles of 
the Epicurean philosophy, makes so very slight an allusion to this 
fact, that he must have conceived his readers to have been well 
acquainted with it. 

Hinc lapides Pyrrhe jactos......refert. 
Ile makes the same slight allusion in the first Georgic : 


quo tempore primum 
Deucalion vacuum lapides jactavit in orbem. 

The next example which we shall adduce is a still stronger confir- 
mation of the general diffusion of the knowledge of this fact. Itis 
from Juvenal, a satirist, whose business it was to describe the vices 
and follies of mankind, and who of course addressed himself to a 
more miscellaneous class of readers than the two poets we have 
cited. In his first satire he is shewing the multifarious nature ol 
his subject, and that it comprehends the folly of all ages : 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus nostri est farrago libelli. 


He does not say from the beginning of the world, from Romulus, 
or from any other favourite Roman epoch: it is from the flood. 
Ex quo Deucalion nimbis tollentibus sequor 
Navigio montem ascendit.* 


Horace, in his ode to Augustus, which, from its nature, has 


been meant for still more common readers, has the following 
passage : 





A 


* 6 


Down from that moment when Deucalion spread 
His hasty sails, and to the mountain fled, 

There breathed awhile, and blessed his little prow, 
While whelming torrents swelled the floods below ; 
Whate’er to man belongs our page employs, 

His wishes, fears, resentments, hopes, and joys.” 
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Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 

Seculum Pyrrhee nova monstra quest 

Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes.* 


We might easily increase the number of such extracts; but 
these are sufficient to shew that the knowledge of a deluge must 
have been very general in ancient times. From historians and 
philosophers we might quote indefinitely, but we will confine our- 
selves to two, on account of the striking particulars which they 
contain. Apollodorus informs us, that when Jupiter resolved upon 
destroying the brazen age, Deucalion, by the advice of Prometheus, 
having made an arc of wood, and collected every thing for sustain- 
ing life, entered into it with Pyrrha his wife: and in Plutarch we 
fiud it related, that Deucalion had a dove in the arc, which, when 
the weather was fine, flew abroad, and when tempestuous returned 
again. 

Mr. Howard, having thus established the credibility of the sacred 
historian, advances to an examination of those philosophers who, 
not content with the action of the deluge to account for the changes 
the earth has undergone, present us with theories of their own upon 
the subject. It is the scope of Mr. Howard’s argument to shew, 
that, upon a fair and candid review of these several systems, they 
involve more difficulties than the simple statement of Moses; and 
that although he allows the advanced state of geology, he is doubt- 
ful whether the science will enable us to pronounce without appeal 
upon the whole system of nature. We perfectly agree with this author, 
and at the same time give it as our opinion, that at no period will geo- 
logy enable us to correct any point of chronology, the great point 
at which the infidel aims. Did all those natural operations which 
fall under the immediate cognizance of this science, require definite 
periods for their accomplishment ; were the same productions always 
formed in the same time, a scale would be afforded, whereby to 
judge of their antiquity. But this is well known not to be the 
fact. A series of phenomena, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
require ages for their completion, may, in some cases, be made to 
appear in a few months or weeks, nay hours ; and when such phe- 
nomena are presented to us, without some collateral information 
from history, tradition, or other circumstances, we presume that 
no geologist would be so hardy as to pronounce upon their antiquity. 
If this be so, we must admit that geology, instead of being a help 
to us in our researches in chronology, very frequently requires itself 
the aid of that science. 


From the systems which have been invented to account for the 





* — ‘‘and alarm’d a guilty world, 
Lest Pyrrha should again with plaintive cries 
Behold the monsters of the deep arise, 
When to the mountain summit Proteus drove 
His sea-born herd.—” 
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present state of this globe, Mr. Howard selects that of Buffon, 
which does not very widely differ from that lately propagated by 
Mr. Hope in his work ‘‘ on Man.” This he examines at some length, 
and abundantly refutes. Mr. Howard, however, might have dis. 
posed of this system in a few words. Button’s singularly wild and 
visionary theory sets out with supposing, that a comet falls obliquely 
with great velocity upon the sun, and carries off a portion of that 
body, This matter (which was glass, and which nevertheless is 
the basis of this earth, with all its various furniture) was projected 
to an immense distance, till the projectile force being gradually 
weakened by the attraction of the sun, was at last arrested by it, 
and made to move in a circle. Setting aside all the absur- 
dities which this supposition involves, it must be called to mind, 
that for the space of 6000 years this system has performed its 
various revolutions, without the smallest change. So regular in- 
deed are the motions of the heavenly bodies, that they have 
been reduced to certain principles; and from these principles they 
can again be predicted with unerring certainty. The regularity of 
their motions is as much a law of nature, as it is of smoke to ascend 
or a stone to descend ; and any deviation from this regularity would 
be as much a miracle, as to see M. Buffon, or one of his followers, 
fly without wings. 

Such is the inconsistency of these philosophers : they reject with 
disdain all idea of supernatural interference, because it is found in 
the Bible; while they would force us to swallow the most palpable 
absurdities, the most miraculous of all miracles, in the shape of a 
philosophic hypothesis. 

But lest we have not “‘ supped full” of these day dreams, we are 
presented with a yet more transcendent philosophy, which informs 
us that the seeds of all the plants we now behold, and the rudi- 
ments of all animals, were contained in the burning and /iquid 
glass ; wheie although they were subjected to a heat for the space 
of seventy thousand years, they remained uninjured, and at the 
moment when the earth, by a course of refrigeration had become 
a fit receptacle for plants and living creatures, unimpaired they 
each burst upon it in all their sodar vigour. 

Are we not then justified in expressing our surprise at the per- 
verseness of these self-styled philosophers, and the retrograde ten- 
dency of their discoveries, when compared with the more ancient 
sects who had not their advantages? The ancients thought s0 
highly of man, that they separated the material from the immaterial 
part. Struck with the qualities which they found in their species, 
they were led to conclude that they proceeded from something 
beyond mere matter, and were unwilling to suppose that alter 
death the soul, like the merely earthly parts, could be resolved into 
a material element. The philosophy of our age calls in the scalpel 
to prove that this mens divinior, this emanation of the Deity, is the 
oe of superstition, and that those faculties which were made 
“a little lower than the angels,” depend upon a certain conforma- 
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tion of the brain. Not content with this, that Deity whom the 
ancients had, by the light of nature, separated from his works, and 
elevated into a spiritual essence, and for whom, rising above the 
prejudices of their age and condition, they invented a religion of a 
more refined kind, where 

Nulla autem effigies, nulli commissa metello 

Forma Deti— 


this Deity, we say, they imbrute and a by reducing him 
toa mere plastic nature, the creature of chance, or the slave of a 
blind and overruling fatality. Lastly, that moral law, which the 
ancients endeavoured to shew was general and immutable, our 
moderns would render dependent upon custom, degrade to the con- 
sequence of mere temperament, or reduce to a local fashion, vary- 
ing with every varying circumstance, and as capricious as the 
whims of man and woman can make it. 

It would be paying a compliment to these writers to suppose, 
that such productions were the result of the silly vanity of endea- 
vouring to appear singular, or that they could not appreciate the 
tremendous consequences of scattering the arrows of death amongst 
the human race. We are afraid, however, that the learning and 
genius which some of them display, added to the method and cool- 
ness of their attacks, will deprive them of the benefit of so charifable 
a palliation. Indeed, the very explicit manner in which many ex- 
press themselves, leaves us no doubt as to their motives. We beg 
leave to quote, for their consideration, a sentence of one who may 
justly be deemed the master of their sect, and to whose opinion in 
any question of this kind they ought to defer. Incapable of being 
himself impressed by religious feeling, he was not blind to what he 
would have termed the policy of cultivating it in the multitude. 
He was aware, that without this silent and secret monitor, laws were 
a dead letter, and punishment onlyanidle threat. “ Partout,” says 
Voltaire, “ou il y aura une societé etablie, une religion sera necessaire. 
Les Loix veillent sur les crimes publics, et la religion sur les crimes 
secrets /” 

In taking leave of these writers, we would submit to their 
candour, (if their zeal for their unholy employment have not im- 
paired or even destroyed this quality,) whether, in discarding all 
idea of a relation between the Deity and his works, they have not 
taken away the most exalted and sublime contemplation upon 
which the human intellect could be employed? Whether, in 
attempting to refute the doctrine, that the Caeser has a perpetual 
care and solicitude for his works, they do not deprive us of a 
thought, of all others the most consolatory, that we are not over- 
looked in the millions (each perhaps more important than our own) 
by which we are surrounded ? Whether, in reducing our being to the 
miserable space we enjoy here, they do not impair every stronger 
motive which tends toimpel the mind to excellence, by inducing us 
‘o prepare for a state which requires more ennobling virtues than 
the mere being of a day would deem it necessary to cultivate ? 
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And lastly, we ask, whether, in endeavouring to impair the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion, they do not weaken those more 
exalted sentiments, that more elevated mora/e, and that finer tone of 
society, that are more peculiarly the characteristics of those nations 
which have the happiness to profess the Christian faith? To Mr. 
Hope, unhappily, such questions as these are vainly addressed, as 
he has gone to answer for his doctrines before a tribunal which has 
the best means of discovering his motives. But we trust that our 
interrogatories may meet the eyes of others, who, having taken up 
such wild and pernicious theories, are as yet guiltless of the crime of 
attempting to gain acceptance for them in the reading world. To 
such we should say, remember the awful responsibility under 
which you write and publish, and be assured that every soul which 
turn away from the path of truth, will be demanded at your 
vands with a rigour which shall know no mercy. 

It affords us the greatest satisfaction to find, that it is precisely 
in this laudable spirit of christianised philosophy, that the Ame- 
rican Journal of Geology and Science has been undertaken by its 
able conductor. The first number of that work now lies before us, 
and if the promises which it announces be fulfilled even to a limited 
extent, it cannot fail to collect very valuable materials towards a 
complete theory of the earth. It is the avowed intention of the 
Editor to ascertain, as far as it is possible, ‘ a common ground for 
the theologian and geologist to stand comfortably upon ; one which 
brings prejudice neither to religion nor science ;’ and to inculcate 
that one of the great objects of existence, is ‘the study of the 
Creator through his works.’ We need hardly add, that such a 
publication as this has our most cordial wishes for its success. 





Art. V.—1l. The Amulet; a Christian and Literary Remembrancer. 
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Aut hail ye heralds of the approaching new year! Thrice welcome 
ye pleasant companions of the fireside, clothed in every colour of the 
rainbow, and decorated with all the splendour which you can borrow 
from the kindred arts of poetry and painting! We hardly know of 
any family in which the questions are not now regularly asked, % 
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soon as the leaves of the trees begin to turn yellow, and the autumn 
in good earnest cuts short the day, and shuts up the windows,— 
“ When are the annuals to make their appearance ?””—“ Which will 
be the first this time ?”—*‘‘ Which will be the best?” And then 
follows the projected list of presents to distant friends of the higher 
order of these beautiful publications, and to various little boys and 
girls of the juvenile productions ; and it is really delightful, looking 
fora moment beyond the mere surface of conversational benevolence, 
to observe the fortunate application which has been very generally 
made of these periodicals, as additional and very graceful links 
to the chain of sympathy and kindness, that binds the different 
branches of families together, that continues for years friend- 
ships which were formed at school, and preserves between persons 
aiming at still dearer ties, a sweet and delicate intercourse, which 
exercises a most useful influence upon the taste, as well as upon the 
heart. 

It cannot be expected that these works shall always exhibit 
literary excellence of the highest order. They do, and have done, 
much for the diffusion of sound principles of art, by the exquisite 
engravings which they have been the means of presenting to the 
public, at a much more moderate rate than could have been pos- 
sibly expected some twenty years ago. They have afforded employ- 
ment in many ways to the industrious classes, at a period when it 
was perhaps of all others the most acceptable,—to those engaged 
in the manufacture of paper, to compositors, type-founders, press- 
men, binders, to literary men, painters, engravers, booksellers, and 
others, these annuals have been a source of profitable occupation, 
during that very season of the year, which, heretofore, was the most 
apt to fall heavy upon those numerous and useful members of the 
community. If the poetry be not in every instance of the best de- 
scription, itis good enough for common purposes. We have seldom 
detected any thing either in the poetry or the prose that was calcu- 
lated to misguide the taste, or vitiate the morals; and we must do 
the editors of these works the justice to say, that in this point of 
view, they have, generally speaking, discharged their functions in 
a respectable and praiseworthy manner. 

We shall not therefore be found among the systematic depre- 
ciators of these engaging tokens of the rolling years. Although 
every new one that comes under our notice reminds us of the pro- 
gress of time, and warns us with all the eloquence of an additional 
grey hair, yet we welcome them with a cordial shake of the hand, 
and admit them as friends to our homes and to our hearths, where 
we have always found their predecessors the uniform patrons of 
cheerful ease, and intellectual entertainment. 

First comes the ‘ Amulet,’ “‘ with Mr. Hall’s respects,” a genteel, 
carefully made up, useful, and handsomely decorated volume, 
whether we examine it externally or internally. It differs from 
the other annuals in this respect, that it aims at permanent effect, 
by contributing to the stores of general knowledge, without be- 
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coming too erudite, and inculcating a high tone of moral feeling, 
without becoming too grave. This, perhaps, 1s a sort of work 
which will not suit every taste ; but we apprehend that it will find, 
nevertheless, a very large class of readers, who are apt to complain 
that the Annuals are in general too trifling in their contents, and 
too transitory in their influence. The present volume is perhaps 
less diversified than usual. We must be ungallant enough to 
suggest that Mrs. Hall’s story of ‘ The Mosspits,’ which occupies 
nearly sixty pages, would have been more readable, and perhaps 

uite as useful, if it had been comprised in ten. We must allow 
that there is in the paper on the actual state of the slave trade, a 
mass of valuable information ; but is it not rather too long? Forty 
pages on the slave trade! We hope they will be read, for they 
undoubtedly contain some excellent suggestions, and present some 
facts hitherto not generally known; but they would be better 
placed, we suspect, for that purpose, in the Anti-slavery Reporter 
than in the Amulet. But let these objections pass. 

There are modes of treatment by which subjects, apparently the 
most unpromising, may be rendered light and agreeable. With 
this admirable art no writer is better acquainted than Dr. Walsh, 
with whose account of a visit to Nicea, the reader can hardly fail 
to be entertained. It is from that city, as every body knows, that 
the Nicene creed is so called, and it was there that the first general 
councils of the Christian church assembled, after the time of the 
Apostles. It has not for a long time been visited by any travellers ; 
although we cannot extract the whole of the doctor’s account of it, 
we shall, therefore, present a summary of the information which he 
has collected concerning a place so truly interesting in the annals of 
the Christian world. Nice, now called Isnich, is situated about 
three days’ journey from the shore, on the Asiatic side of the sea of 
Marmora. ‘The walls, which are in a complete state of preservation, 
are six miles in circumference, with parapets and battlements. The 
place is supplied with a river of pure water, which is conveyed 
to the very walls on arches. The entrance is by three gates, one 
inside the other, ornamented with marble figures’ in sculptured 
relief; the second gate being of magnificent size and workmanship. 
But with all this splendid external appearance, the reader will be 
surprized to hear, that within those extensive walls there is at this 
day neither street, nor house, nor inhabitant! Nay, there are not 
even the remains of such things! The whole space thus encom- 
passed is a rude and desolate field as far as the eye can reach. ‘It 
appeared,’ says the author, ‘ as if the earth had opened, and closed 
over the houses and inhabitants, and left the walls of the city 
perfect and uninjured.’ The country around it is beautiful. 


* Niceea is surrounded on the south and east by mountains which are 
distant about three miles. The interval is a plain of exceeding richness and 
beauty, which extends in length for a considerable space. At one extre- 
mity is the Lake of Ascanius, expanding for several miles into the recesses 
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of the hills, which surround it on three sides, and form wooded promon- 
tories projecting into it, giving it a highly picturesque character, not so 
sublime, but full as beautiful, and more extensive, than any of the lakes of 
Cumberland. Between this picturesque lake and this fertile valley, stands 
the town of Niceea on the edge of the water, slumbering in solitary mag- 
nificence, and now silent and desolate as Tadmor in the desert. The walls 
are twenty-five feet high, and fourteen fect thick at the base, having round 
or elliptic towers at small intervals along the whole extent. They are still 
so perfect and undecayed that we ascended to the summit, where we found 
a broad walk between the parapets, and coatinued in an uninterrupted 
course round the city. Along this we pursued our way, looking down on 
the enclosure below, where nothing presented itself to our view but an im- 
mense empty space, in which not a trace or vestige of the streets or mag- 
nificent edifices which once filled it was to be seen; nor a single human 
being of all the large population that once crowded it. Such depopulation 
of ancient cities is very common in the Turkish empire; but this is, per- 
haps, the only city in the world where the walls remain as entire and per- 
fect as when they were raised, while the edifices which they enclosed have 
totally disappeared.’—Amulet, pp. 30, 31. 


Yet this place was a flourishing city so late as the year 1677, 
when it contained a population of 10,000 Greek Christians, and 
many precious remains of antiquity. What, it will naturally be 
asked, has produced so violent, and so destructive a change? An 
earthquake? an all-consuming fire, or pestilence? No—no power 
has done this, save the uncivilizing, brutal arm of the Turk. That 
savage race, which ought Jong since to have been drivea back to 
its native fastnesses in the mountains near the Caspian Sea, has 
caused all this desolation, and effaced every trace of this once 
celebrated city, the resort of kings and of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
from all regions of the Christian world. ‘tis truly,’ as Dr. Walsh 
remarks, ‘ a subject of melancholy contemplation, now to behold 
it—the shadowy phantom of a magnificent city, on a beautiful 
and fertile spot, where bountiful Nature has provided every thing 
necessary for human life ;—an extensive plain exuberant with fer- 
tility, sloping lawns verdant with pasture, wooded hills covered 
with timber, expanded waters teeming with fish, and a climate the 
most bland and delicious that ever refreshed a mortal frame.’ 


‘The next morning,’ he adds, ‘ at daylight, we left this most interesting 
but melancholy place, where there is a lovely and fertile plain, fifteen miles 
long, and no one to cultivate it; a lake like an inland sea, full of fish, and 
nobody to eat them; and the magnificent walls of a city, six miles in cir- 
cumterence, and nobody to inhabit it;—and we could not but feel the 
strange perversity of the human race, that while God and Nature had pre- 
sented this place ready for and inviting a million or more of men to come 
and live in it, as in a social paradise, nobody is to be found; yet people 
are murdering and destroying one another, even in our own country, fora 


patch of barren waste, because there are more inhabitants than the country 
can accommodate.’ 


Mr. Ellis’s history of the decay of infanticide in the islands of 
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the Pacific, is one of those captivating fallacies, which that gentie- 
man and his missionary coadjutors have been, for some time, in the 
habit of palming upon our credulous people. It may be admitted, 
that the horrible practice of slaying their own children has been 
very greatly diminished among the people of those islands. But 
Mr. Ellis imputes this alteration in their manners exclusively to 
the labours of the missionaries, who have had, in fact, much less to 
do with that improvement than some of the native princes, acting 
upon the suggestions of British commanders who visited their do- 
minions. In truth, it appears from all accounts, that the British 
religious missionaries have done a great deal more harm than good 
in the Pacific, by having established in those islands a false and 
vloomy spirit of sectarianism, instead of the true and cheering doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

From a chapter on flowers, by the author of ‘f Rank and Talent,” 
we extract, with much pleasure, a beautiful, as well as an accurate 
view of the intentions of Providence, in scattering over the earth 
those varied symbols of his benevolence. 


‘Flowers are for the young and for the old; for the grave and for the 
gay; for the living and for the dead; for all but the guilty, and for them 
when they are penitent. Flowers are, in the volume of nature, what the 
expression, “* God is love,” is in the volume of revelation. They tell man 
of the paternal character of the Deity. Servants are fed, clothed, and 
commanded; but children are instructed by a sweet gentleness; and to 
them is given by the good parent, that which delights as well as that which 
supports. For the servant, there is the gravity of approbation, or the 
silence of satisfaction; but for the children, there is the sweet smile of 
complacency, and the joyful look of love. So, by the beauty which the 
Creator has dispersed and spread abroad through creation, and by the 
capacity which he has given to man to enjoy and comprehend that beauty, 
he has displayed, not merely the compassionateness of his mercy, but the 
generosity and gracefulness of his goodness. 

‘ What a dreary and desolate place would be a world without a flower! 
It would be as a face without a smile—a feast without a welcome. Flowers, 
by their sylph-like forms and viewless fragrance, are the first instructors to 
emancipate our thoughts from the grossness of materialism; they make us 
think of invisib’e beings; and by means of so beautiful and graceful a 
transition, our thoughts of the invisible are thoughts of the good. 

‘Are not flowers the stars of earth, and are not stars the flowers of 
heaven? Flowers are the teachers of gentle thoughts—promoters of kindly 
emotion. One cannot look closely at the structure of a flower without 
loving it. They are emblems and manifestations of God's love to the 
creation, and they are the means and ministrations of man’s love to his 
fellow-creatures ; for they first awaken in the mind a sense of the beautiful 
and the good. Light is beautiful and good; but on its undivided beauty, 
and on the glorious intensity of its full strength, man cannot gaze; he can 
comprehend it best when prismatically separated and dispersed in the 
many-coloured beauty of flowers ; and thas he reads the elements of 
beauty —the alphabet of visible gracefulness. ‘The very inutility of flowers 
is their excellence and great beauty ; for, by having a delightfulness in their 
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very form and colour, they lead us to thoughts of generosity and moral 
beauty, detached from and superior to all selfishness; so that they are 
pretty lessons in nature's book of instruction, teaching man that he liveth 
uot by bread or for bread alone, but that he hath another than an animal 
life..— The Amulet, pp. 155—157. 

Miss Mitford may truly be called an evergreen. We were afraid 
that she had given herself up altogether to the lugubrious moods 
of tragedy, and buried herself in strict seclusion even from her own 
village, in order to become the rival of Miss Joanna Baillie. But 
we have been agreeably surprised to find her stirring about in her 
garden and green-house, among her fruits and flowers, as merry as 
ever. One of her contributions to the ‘ Amulet’ she has called 
‘A Day of Distress ;? but we suspect that the reader will agree 
with us in thinking, that her account of it is one of the pleasantest 
things which her picturesque and prolific pen has ever sketched. 
She 1s a most incomprehensible creature. Here is a story, in fact, 
all about nothing. The lady bad a brace of keys in her hand, one 
of which locked up all the others of every department ; twirling 
them about on her finger, in the course of conversation with her 
friend Kate Leslie, she thrusts them heedlessly under her belt, and 
the distress that ensues from her having forgotten this little inci- 
dent, she works up into one of the most amusing of her numerous 
cabinet paintings of still life. We can only afford room for a part 
of it. 


‘A gentle sorrow did arrive, all too soon, in the shape of Kate Leslie's 
poney-phaeton, which whisked off that charming person as fast as her 
two long-tailed Arabians could put their feet to the ground. This evil bad, 
however, substantial consolation in a promise of another visit very soon ; 
and I resumed, in peace and quietness, the usual round of idle occupation 
which forms the morning employment of a country gentlewoman of small 
fortune: ordered dinner—minced veal, cold ham, a currant-pudding, and 
a sallad—if any body happens to be curious on the score of my house- 
keeping; renewed my beau-pots; watered such of my plants as wanted 
most; mended my gloves; patted Dash; looked at the Times; and was 
just sitting down to work, or to pretend to work, when I was most plea- 
santly interrupted by the arrival of some morning visitors—friends from a 
distance—for whom, after a hearty welcome, and some cordial chat, I or- 
dered luncheon, with which orders my miseries began. 

‘“ The keys, if you please ma’am, for the wine and the Kennet ale,” said 
Anne, my female factotum, who rules, as regent, not only the cook and 
the under maid and the boy, but the whole family, myself included, and is 
an actual housekeeper in every respect except that of keeping the keys. 
“The keys, ma’am, if you please,” said Anne; and then I found that my 
keys were not in my right-hand pocket, where they ought to have been, nor 
in my left-hand pocket, where they might have been, nor in either of my 
apron-pockets, nor in my work-basket, nor in my reticule—in short, that 
my keys were lost ! 

_* Now these keys were only two in number, and small enough in dimen- 
sions; but then the one opened that important part of me, my writing-desk ; 
reo 
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and the other contained within itself the specific power over every lock in the 
house, being no other than the key of the key-drawer; and no chance of 
picking them—for alas! alas! the locks were Bramah’s! So, after a few 
exclamations, such as— What can have become of my keys? Has any one 
seen my keys? Somebody must have run away with my keys !—I recol- 
lected that, however consolatory to myself each lamentation might be, they 
would by no means tend to quench the thirst of my guests. I applied 
myself vigorously to remedy the evil all I could by sending to my nearest 
neighbours (for time was pressing, and our horse and his master out for 
the day) to supply, as well as might be, my deficiency. Accordingly I sent 
to the public-house for their best beer, which, not being Kennet ale, would 
not go down; and to the good-humoured wives of the shoemaker and the 
baker for their best wine. Fancy to yourselves a decanter of damson- 
wine arriving from one quarter, and a jug of parsnip-wine, fresh from the 
wood, tapped on purpose, from the other! And this for drinkers of Bur- 
gundy and Champaigne! Luckily the water was good, and my visitors 
were good.natured, and comforted me in my affliction, and made a jest of 
the matter. Really they are a nice family, the St. Johns, especially the 
two young men, to whom I have, they say, taught the taste of spring- 
water. 

‘ This trouble passed over lightly enough. But scarcely were they gone 
before the tax-gatherer came for money—locked up in my desk! What 
will the collector say? And the justice's clerk for warrants, left under my 
care by the chairman of the bench, and also safely lodged in the same safe 
repository. What will their worships say to this delinquency? It will be 
fortunate if they do not issue a warrant against me in my own person! 
My very purse was left by accident in that unlucky writing-desk ; and 
when our kind neighbours, the Wrights, sent a melon, and I was forced to 
borrow a shilling to give the messenger, I could bear my loss no longer, and 
determined to institute a strict search on the instant. 

‘ But before the search could begin in came the pretty little roly-poly 
Sydneys and Murrays, brats from seven downwards, with their whole train 
of nurses,and nursery-maids, and nursery-governesses, by invitation, to eat 
strawberries; and the strawberries were locked up in a cupboard, the key 
of which was in the unopenable drawer! And good farmer Brookes, he too 
called, sent. by his honour for a bottle of Hollands—the right Schiedam ; 
and the Schiedam was in the cellar; and the key of the cellar was in the 
Bramah-locked drawer! And the worthy farmer, who behaved charmingly 
for a man deprived of his gin, was fain to be content with excuses, like a 
voter after an election; and the por children were compelled to put up 
with promises, like a voter before one; to be sure, they had a few pinks 
and roses to sweeten their disappointment; but the strawberries were as 
uncomeatable as the Schiedam. 

‘At last they were gone; and then began the search in good earnest. 
Every drawer, not locked, every room that could be entered, every box 
that could be opened, was ransacked over and over again for these intole- 
rable keys. 

_‘ All my goods and chattels were flung together in heaps, and then 
picked over (a process which would make even new things seem disjointed 
and shabby), and the quantities of trumpery thereby disclosed, especially 
in the shape of thimbles, needle-cases, pin-cushions, and scissars, from the 
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different work-baskets, work-boxes, and work-bags (vour idle persons 
always abound in working materials) was astounding. I think there were 
seventeen pincushions of different patterns—beginning with an old boot and 
ending with a new guitar. But what was there not? It seemed to me 
that there were pocketable commodities enough to furnish a second-hand 
bazaar! Every thing was there except my keys. 

‘ For four hours did I and my luckless maidens perambulate the house, 
whilst John, the boy, examined the garden; until we were all so tired we 
were forced to sit down from mere weariness. Saving always the first 
night of one of my own tragedies, when, though | pique myself on being 
composed, I can never manage to sit still; except on such an occasion, I 
do not think I ever walked so much at one time in my life. At last | flung 
myself on a sofa in the green-house, and bezan to revolve the possibility of 
their being still in the place where I had first missed them. 

‘ A jingle in my apron-pocket afforded some hope, but it turned out to 
be only the clinking of a pair of garden scissors against his old companion, 
a silver pencil-case—and that prospect faded away. A slight opening of 
Dryden’s heavily-bound volume gave another glimmer of sunshine, but it 
proved to be occasioned by a sprig of myrtle in Palamon and Arcite— 
Kate Leslie’s elegant mark. 

‘This circumstance recalled the recollection of my pretty friend. Could 
she have been the culprit? And I began to ponder over all the instances 
of unconscious key-stealing that I had heard of amongst my acquaintance. 
Now my old friend, Aunt Martha, had been so well known for that propen- 
sity as to be regularly sought after whenever keys were missing ; and my 
young friend, Edward Harley, from the habit of twisting something round 
his fingers during his eloquent talk (people used to provide another elo- 
quent talker, Madame de Staél, with a willow-twig for the purpose), had 
once caught up and carried away a key, also a Bramah, belonging to a 
lawyer's bureau, thereby, as the lawyer affirmed, causing the loss of divers 
law-suits to himself and his clients. Neither Aunt Martha nor Edward 
had been near the place; but Kate Leslie might be subject to absent fits, 
and might, in a paroxysm, have abstracted my keys; at all events it was 
worth trying. So I wrote her a note to go by post in the evening (for 
Kate, I grieve to say, lives above twenty miles off), and determined to 
await her reply, and think no more of my calamity. 

‘A wise resolution! but, like many other wise resolves, easier made than 
kept. Even if I could have forgotten my loss, my own househould would 
not have let me. 

‘ The cook, with professional callousness, came to demand sugar for the 
currant-pudding-—and the sugar was in the store-room—and the store- 
room was locked; and scarcely had I recovered from this shock before 
Anne came to inform me that there was no oil in the cruet, and that the 
flask was in the cellar, snugly reposing, I suppose, by the side of the 
Schiedam, so that if for weariness I could have eaten, there was no dinner 
to eat—for without the sallad who would take the meat? However, | 
being alone, this signified little ; much less than a circumstance of which 
I was reminded by my note to Kate Leslie, namely, that in my desk were 
two important letters, one triple, and franked for that very night ; as well 
as a corrected proof-sheet, for which the press was waiting; and that all 
these despatches were to be sent off by post that evening. 
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‘Roused by this extremity, I carried my troubles and my writing-desk 
to my good friend, the blacksmith—a civil intelligent man, who sympa- 
thized with my distress, sighed, shook his head, and uttered the word 
Bramah !—and I thought my perplexity was nearly at its height, when, as 
I was wending slowly homeward, my sorrows were brought to a climax b 
my being overtaken by one of the friends whom I admire and honour most 
in the world—a person whom all the world admires—who told me, in her 
prettiest way, that she was glad to see me so near my own gate, for that 
she was coming to drink tea with me. 

‘Here was a calamity! The Lady Mary H., a professed tea-drinker— 
a green-tea-drinker, one (it was a point of sympathy between us) who took 
nothing but tea and water, and, therefore, required that gentle and lady. 
like stimulant in full perfection. Lady Mary come to drink tea with me; 
and I with nothing better to offer her but tea from the shop—the village- 
shop—bohea, or souchong, or whatever they might call the vile mixture. 
Tea from the shop for Lady Mary! Ill luck could go no further: it was 
the very extremity of small distress. 

‘Her ladyship is, however, as kind as she is charming, and bore our 
mutual misfortune with great fortitude; admired my garden, praised my 
geraniums, and tried to make me forget my calamity. Her kindness was 
thrown away. I could not even laugh at myself, or find beauty in my 
flowers, or be pleased with her for flattering them. I tried, however, to 
do the honours by my plants; and in placing a large night-scented stock, 
which was just beginning to emit its odour, upon the table, I struck against 
the edge, and found something hard under my belt. 

«« My keys, my keys! cried I, untying the ribbon, as I heard a most 
pleasant jingle on the floor; and the lost keys, sure enough, they were; 
deposited there, of course, by my own hand; unfelt, unseen, and unsus- 
pected, during our long and weary search. Since the adventure of my 
dear friend, Mrs. S., who hunted a whole morning for her spectacles, 
whilst they were comfortably perched upon her nose, I have met with 
nothing so silly and so perplexing. 

‘ But my troubles were over—my affliction was at an end. 

‘The strawberries were sent to the dear little girls; and the Schiedam 
to the good farmer; and the warrants to the clerk. The tax-gatherer 
called for his money; letters and proofs went to the post ; and never in my 
life did I enjoy a cup of Twining’s green-tea so much as the one which 
Lady Mary and I took together after my day of distress..— The Amulet, 
pp. 166—174. 


The subjects of the embellishments in the ‘ Amulet’ are not 
well chosen, with the exception of the portrait which forms the 
frontispiece, and which, as far as the face, bust, and figure are con- 
cerned, is exquisitely engraved. But the left arm and hand are 
monstrous deformities. We like the idea of the moonlight scene, 
in the vignette style, in the last page. This mode of introducing 
illustrations has been adopted with the greatest success in the new 
edition of Rogers’s “Italy,” and we are rather surprised that it 
has not been more extensively followed by the Annualists of this 
year. A periodical entirely upon this plan would, doubtless, have 
met with a highly popular reception. 
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We fear that justice compels us to pass a similar judgment upon 
the embellishments of the new ‘ Friendship’s Oftering.’ There 
is very little taste displayed in the selection of the subjects, and it 
would seem as if the editor flattered himself, that the beautiful por- 
trait of Lady Carrington, which he has placed in the front of his 
volume, would compensate for the mediocrity of all his other illus- 
trations. The ‘ Fairy of the Lake,’ representing a female figure 
falling head-foremost into the water, is a most disagreeable looking 
affair. We ought not, however, to class ‘ The Embarkation,’ 
drawn by Whichelo, and engraved by Brandard, amongst the in- 
different embellishments of the volume. The design of that picture 
exhibits the purest taste and the most refined skill; and the man- 
ner in which it is embodied on the plate by Brandard does him 
great credit. 

The literary contents of this volume have thé merit of variety, 
and, in several instances, of distinguished ability. We could have 
wished that the poetical department had favoured us with more of 
Hervey, and with a great deal less of the Howitts, and of that in- 
tolerable pearl-stringer, Barry Cornwall. But there are several 
vigorous prose tales, and speculations upon imaginative subjects, 
which fully compensate for the imbecility whieh characterizes most 
of the verses. Among the few exceptions that occur to the latter 
part of this remark, we must place, and in a high rank too, the 
following stanzas by Hervey, supposed to have been written in a 
cathedral :— 


I. 
‘ How loud, amid these silent aisles, 

My quiet footstep falls,— 

Where words, like ancient chronicles 
Are scattered o’er the walls; 

A thousand phantoms seem to rise, 
Beneath my lightest tread, 

And echoes bring me back replies 
From homes that hold the dead ! 


Il. 


‘ Death’s harvests of a thousand years 

Have here been gathered in,— 

The vintage where the wine was tears, 
The labourer was Sin ;— 

The loftiest passions and the least 
Lie sleeping, side by side, 

And love hath reared its staff of rest 
Beside the grave of pride ! 


II. 
‘ Alike o’er each—alike o’er all 
Their lone memorials wave ; 
The banner on the sculptured wall, 
The thistle o’er the grave, 
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Each, herald-like, proclaims the style 
And bearings of its dead, 

But hangs one moral, all the while, 
Above each slumbering head ! 


Iv. 
‘ And the breeze, like an ancient bard, comes by, 
And touches the solemn chords 
Of the harp which death has hung on high, 
And fancy weaves the words ; 
Songs that have one unwearied tone, 
Though they sing of many an age, 
And tales, to which each graven-stone 
Is but the title-page ! 


v. 
‘ The warrior here hath sheathed his sword, 
The poet crushed his lyre, 
The miser left his counted hoard, 
The chemist quenched his fire ; 
The maiden never more steals forth 
To hear her lover’s lute, 
And all the trumpets of the earth 
In the soldier's ear are mute! 


Vi. 


‘ Here the pilgrim of the hoary head 
Has flung his crutch aside, 


And the young man gained the bridal bed 
Where death is the young man’s bride ; 

The mother is here whom a weary track 
Led sorrowing to the tomb, 

And the babe whose path from heaven, back, 
Was but it’s mother’s womb ! 


Vil. 
‘The moonlight sits, with her sad sweet smile, 
O’er the heedless painter’s rest ; 
And the organ rings through the vaulted aisle, 
But it stirs not the minstrel’s breast !— 
The mariner has no wish to roam 
From his safe and silent shore, 
And the weeping in the mourner’s house 
Is hushed for evermore ! 
* ¥* * * 
VIII. 
‘ My heart is as an infant’s still, 
Though mine eyes are dim with tears; 
I have this hour no fear of ill, 
No grief for vanished years !— 
Once more, for this wild world I set 
My solitary bark, 
But—like those sleepers—I shall yet 
Go up into that ark!’ 


Friendship’s Offering, pp. 240—24?. | 
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Of the prose, we cannot mention a more favourable sample than 
‘The Church-yard Watch,’ by the author of * Tales of the O’Hara 
Family.” It is said to be founded upon fact, and this we do not 
think at all improbable. The hero of this story is a church-yard 
watchman, who, when a puny and nervous lad, was forced by his 
step-father, Hunks, as he is here called, to take up that horrible 
office for him. The effect of his first night’s duty upon his sickly 
nerves was such, that he never afterwards recovered his reason ; the 
picture of his shattered mind is appalling. Before he went to his 
fatal task, the poor boy remonstrated against it to his mother: 
his affectionate expressions must find their way to every heart. 


«« Is he gone?” asked Will, when he regained his senses—“ gone not 
to come back ?""—and having heard his mother’s gentle assurances, he let 
his head fall on her shoulder, weeping, while he continued :-— 

«« Mother, mother, it would destroy the little life ] have! I could not 
bear it for an hour! The dread I am in of it was born with me! When 
| was a child of four years, I had dreams of it, and I remember them to 
this day; they nsed to come in such crowds round my cradle! As I grew 
up, you saw and you know Jmy weakness. I could never sit still in the 
dark, nor even in the day-light out of doors in lonesome piaces. Now in 
my youth—a lad—almost a man—I am ashamed to speak of my inward 
troubles. Mother, you do not know me—I do not know myself! I walk 
out sometimes down by the river, and, listening to the noise of the water 
over the rocks, where it is shallow, and to the rustling of the trees as they 
nod in the twilight, voices and shrieks come round me—sometimes they 
break in my ears—and | have turned to see what thing it was that spoke, 
and thought some grey tree at my side had only just changed and become 
motionless, and seemed as if, a moment before, it had been something else, 
and had a tongue, and said the words that frightened me !—Oh, it was 
but yester evening I ran home from the river-side, and felt no heart within 
me till I had come in here to the fire-side, and seen you moving near me! 

** You know the lone house all in ruins on the hill—I fear it, mother, 
more than tongue can tell you! I have been taken through it, in my 
dreams, in terrible company, and here I could describe to you its bleak 
apartments, one by one—its vaults pitch dark, and half-filled with stones 
and rubbish, and choaked up with weeds—its winding, creeping stair- 
cases, and its flapping windows—I know them all, though my feet never 
yet crossed its threshold !—Never,. mother, though I have gone near it, to 
enter it, and see if what | had dreamt of it was true—and I went in the 
first light of the morning; but when close by the old door-way, the rustle 
of the shrubs and weeds startled me, and I thought—but sure that was 
fancy—thnat some one called me in by name—and then I turned and raced 
down the hill, never looking back till I came to the meadow ground where 
cows and sheep are always grazing, and heard the dogs barking in the 
town, and voices of the children at play !” 

*** Will, my king,” said his mother, soothingly,“ this is all mere childish- 
hess at your years. God is above us and around us; and even if evil and 
strange things are allowed to be on earth, he will shield us from all harm. 
Arouse up like a man ! for indeed, your time of boyhood is or 
it has passed with other lads not much older; only you have been poorly 
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and weakly from your cradle, Will. Come, go to sleep; and before yoy 
lie down pray for better health and strength to-morrow.” : 

‘ « To-morrow !” he repeated—* And did my step-father say any thing 
of to-morrow ?” j 

‘ His mother answered him evasively, and he resumed,—* Oh, how | 
fear to-morrow !—oh, mother, you have loved me, and you do love me— 
for my weakness, my ill-health, and my dutifulness—and you loved my 
father—oh, for his sake as well as mine, mother, keep me from what I am 
threatened with!—keep me from it, if you would have me live another 
day.’” 

‘ He went into his little sleeping apartment, stricken to the very soul 
with supernatural fears. 

‘ After spending a miserable night, he stole out of the house next mom- 
ing, and wandered about the private walks adjacent to the town, until he 
thought his step-father might have arisen and taken his usual walk to the 
tap. But as the lad was about to re-enter the house, Hunks met him at 
the threshold. Will shrunk back ; to his surprize and comfort, however, 
his fears now seemed ill-founded. The man bid him good morrow in as 
cheerful and kind a tone as he could command, shook his hand, tapped 
him on the head, and left the house. Delighted, though still agitated, 
Will sought his mother within doors, told her his good omens, and spent 
a happy day. At dinner, too, notwithstanding Hunks’ presence, the 
mother and son enjoyed themselves, so amiable had the despot become, at 
least in appearance. 

‘ When their meal was over, Hunks, as if to attain the height of civility, 
invited Will to go out with him for a walk by the river—* and let's have 
Barker (Will’s dog) for company,” continued Hunks, “ he may shew us 
sport with a rat, or such like, Will.” 

‘ Accordingly, the three strolled out together, Will leading the way by 
many a well-known sedge or tuft of bushes, or undermined bank, the 
resorts of the water-rat, and sometimes of the outlaw otter; and Barker 
upheld his character by starting, hunting down, and killing one of the first- 
mentioned animals. As twilight came on, they turned their faces towards 
the little town. They entered it. Its little hum of life was now hushed ; 
its streets silent, and almost deserted ; its doors and windows barred and 
bolted, and the sounds of the rushing river and the thumping mill were the 
only ones which filled the air. The clock pealed ten as they continued 
their way. They passed the old Gothic church, and now were passing the 
gate which led into its burial-ground. Hunks stopped short. His grey, 
bad eye fell on the lad—* Will,” he said, * I be thinking we've walked 
enough for this time.” 

‘ « Enough, indeed ,—and thank you for your company—and good night, 
father,” answered Will, trying to smile, though he began to tremble. 

‘Good night then, my man—and here be your watch-light,” and 
Hunks drew a dark lantern from his huge pocket. 

‘* Nay, I want no light home,” said Will;” I know the way so well ; 
and ’tis not very dark ; and you know you can’t do without it on your post.” 

‘** My post?’’ Hunks laughed villanously—* Your post, you mean, 
Will; take it; I be thinking I shall sleep sound to-night without a dead- 
light—as if I were a corpse to need it. Come along.” 

‘ * You cannot have the heart to ask me !” cried Will, stepping back. 
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‘« Pho, my man”—Hunks clutched him by the shoulder with one 
hand, with the other unlocked the gate and flung it open.—* In with 
you; you'll like it so in a few nights, you'll wish no better post; the dead 
chaps be civil enough ; only treat them well, and let them walk awhile, and 
they make very good company.” Hed d Will closer to the gate. 

“« Have mercy!” shrieked the wretched lad, trying to kneel, or kill me 
first, father, to make me company for them, if that will please you.” 

‘« Get in,” roared the savage—*‘ get in !—ay, hollo out, and twist 
about, so, and I’ll pitch your shivering carcass half way across the church- 
yard!"—He forced him in from the gate—* stop a bit, now—there be 
your lantern” —he set it down on a tomb-stone —“ so, good night—yonder's 
your box—just another word—don’t you be caught strolling too near the 
murderer's corner, over there, or you may trip and fall among the things 
that turn and twine on the ground, like roots of trees, to guard him.” 

‘ With a new and piercing shriek, Will clung close to his fell tormentor, 
Hunks, partially carrying into effect a threat he had uttered, tore the lad’s 
hands away, tossed him to some distance, strode out at the gate, locked it, 
and Will was alone with horror. 

‘At first, an anguish of fear kept him stupified and stationary. He had 
fallen on a freshly-piled grave, to which mechanically his fingers clung, 
and his face joined, in avoidance of the scene around. But he soon recol- 
lected what clay it was he clung to, and at the thought he started up, and, 
hushed as the sleepers around him, made some observations. High walls 
quite surrounded the church-yard, as if to part him from the habitable 
world. His lamp was burning upon the tombstone where Hunks had 
placed it—one dim red spot amid the thick darkness. The church-clock 
now tolled eleven. It ceased; his ears ached in the resumed silence, and 
he listened and stared about him for what he feared. Whispers seemed to 
arise near him. He ran for his lamp, snatched it up, and instinctively 
hurried to the watch-box. Ob, he wished it made of solid rock !—it was 
chiefly framed of glass, useless as the common air to his terrors! He shut 
his eyes, and pressed his palms upon them—vain subterfuge! The fevered 
spirit within him brought before his mind’s vision worse things than the 
charch-yard could yawn up, were all that superstition has fancied of it 
true. He looked out from his watch-box in refuge from himself. 

‘That evening a half-moon had risen early, and at this moment was 
sinking in gathering clouds behind distant hills. As he vaguely noticed 
the circumstance, he felt more and more desolate. Simultaneously with 
the disappearance of the planet, the near clock began again to strike—he 
knew not what hour! Each stroke smote his ear as if it would crack the 
herve; at the last, he shrieked out delirious! He had a pause from agony, 
then a struggle for departing reason, and then he was at rest. 

‘At day-break, his step-father found him asleep. He led him home. 
Will sat down to breakfast, smiling, but did not speak a word. Often, 
during the day, his now brilliant eye turned to the west; but why, his 
mother could not tell; until, as the evening made up her couch of clouds 
there, drawing around her the twilight for drapery, he left the house with 
an unusually vigorous step, and stood at the gate of the church-yard. Again 
he took up his post. Again the hour of twelve pealed from the old church, 
but now he did not fear it. When it bad fully sounded, he clapped his 
hands, laughed, and shouted. 

‘The imaginary whispers he had heard the previous night—small, cautious 
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whispers—came around him again ; first, from a distance ; then, nearer and 
nearer. At last, he shaped them into words—* Let us walk ;” they said— 
“though he watches us he fears us.” He !/—'twas strange to hear the 
dim dead speak to a living man, of himself! The maniac laughed again 
at the fancy, and replied to them :— 

‘“ Ay, come! appear! I give leave for it. Ye are about in crowds, | 
know, not yet daring to take up your old bodies till I please; but up 
with them ! graves, split on, and yield me my subjects! for am I not king 
of the churchyard? Obey me!—ay, now your mouths ga and what 
a yawning !—Are ye musical, too ?—A jubilee of groans !—Out with it, in 
the name of death !—Blast it about like giants carousing !” 

‘«* Well blown !—and now a thousand heads popped up at once—there 
eyes fixed on mine, as if to ask my further leave for a resurrection; and 
they know I am good-humoured now, and grow upward, accordingly, like 
a grove of bare trees that have no sap in them. And now they move; 
passing along in rows, like trees, too, that glide by one on a bank, while 
one sails merrily down the river—and all stark staring still: and others 
stand bolt upright against their own head-stones to contemplate. I wonder 
what they think of! Move! move! young, old, boys, men, pale girls, 
and palsied grandmothers—my churchyard can never hold ‘em! And yet 
how they pass each other from corner to corner! I think they make way 
through one another's bodies, as -they do in the grave. They'll dance 
anon. Minuets, at least. Why they begin already !—and what partners! 
--~a tall, genteel young officer takes out our village witch of the wield— 
she that died at Christmas—and our last rector smirks to a girl of fifteen 
—ha, ha! yon tattered little fellow is a radical, making a leg to the old 
duchess !—music ! music !—Go, some of you that look on there, and toll 
the dead bell! Well done! they tie the murderer to the bell-rope, by the 
neck, (though he was hanged before,) and the bell swings out merrily ! but 
what face is here ?” 

‘It was the vision of a child’s face, which he believed he caught staring 
at him through the glass of his watch-box—the face of an only brother 
who had died young. The wretch’s laughter changed into tears and low 
wailings. By the time that his mother came to seek him, just at day-break, 
he was, however, again laughing ; but in such a state as to frighten mirth 
from her heart and lips till the day she died. As has been said, symptoms 
of positive insanity did not long continue to appear in his words or actions; 
yet, when he recovered, there was still a change in him—a dark and dis- 
agreeable change, under the inveterate confirmation of which, the curious 
student of human nature may, at this moment, observe him in his native 
village.’—Friendship’s Offering, pp. 312—320. 


We have already spoken in terms of praise of the plates which 
embellish ‘ The Winter’s Wreath, for the new year. In its literary 
department, we think that the present volume greatly excels all its 
predecessors. Its poetry, especially, classes above the usual range 
of the Annuals, and there is among the prose compositions at 
agreeable mixture of imaginative tales, essays, and sketches from 
real life. There are few English hearts, we suppose, that will not 
readily respond to the following strains, expressive of gratitude for 
a victory at sea, from the classic pen of Mrs. Hemans :— 
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‘ Through evening’s bright repose 
A voice of prayer arose, 
When the sea-fight was done ; 
The sons of England knelt, 
With hearts that now could melt, 
For, on the wave, her battle had been won. 


‘ Round their tall ship, the main 
Heaved with a dark red stain 
Caught not from sunset’s cloud ; 
While with the tide swept past 
Pennon and shivered mast, 
Which to the Ocean-Queen that day had bowed. 


‘ But free and fair on high, 
A native of the sky, 
Her streamer met the breeze ; 
It flowed o’er fearless men, 
Though hushed and child-like then, 
Before their God they gathered on the seas. 


‘Oh! did not thought of home 
O’er each bold spirit come, 
As from the land, sweet gales ? 
In every word of prayer, 
Had not some hearth a share 
Some bower inviolate ‘midst England's vales ? 


‘Yes! bright green spots that lay 
In beauty far away, 
Hearing no billow’s roar ; 
Safer from touch of spoil, 
For that day’s fiery toil, 
Rose on high hearts, that now with love gush’d o’er. 


‘ A solemn scene, and dread ! 
The victors and the dead— 
The breathless, burning sky! 
And, passing with the race 
Of waves that keep no trace, 
The wild, brief signs of human victory! 


‘A stern, yet holy scene ! 
Billows, where,strife hath been, 
Sinking to awful sleep ; 
And words that breathe the sense 
Of God’s omnipotence, 
Making a minster of that silent deep ! 


‘ Borne through such hours afar, 
Thy flag hath been a star 
Where eagle's wing ne’er flew ; 
England ! the unprofaned, 
Thou of the homes unstained ! 
Oh! to the banner and the shrine be true!’ 
The Winter's Wreath, pp. 
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The venerable Archdeacon Wrangham, we are happy to perceive, 
frequently avails himself of the medium of the Annuals, in order 
to ; aoe up the connection that has long subsisted between his 
name and the elegancies of literature. He has contributed to the 

resent volume two small, but very beautiful translations into 
tin, of Sir E. Bridges’s well-known lines on ** Echo and Silence,” 
and of Bayley’s song “‘ O ’tis the melody,” &c. We regret that we 
cannot speak in terms of similar approbation of the same writer's 
version into English, of Leopardi’s fine and indignant address to his 
native Italy. From the prose articles, we select almost at random 
the account which the author of ‘ Recollections of the Peninsula,” 
gives of a duellist who had killed his antagonist. At the same 
time we are not without a hope that it may, perchance, meet the 
eye of more than one of the rising generations, to whom those false 
and pernicious notions of personal dignity are familiar, which too 
often lead to the calamitous results that are here depicted. Of all 
the delusions to which the silly pride and real weakness of man- 
kind have given rise, there is none so utterly indefensible as this 
of our murdering eacl: other, by way of wiping away what is called 
a stain upon our honour. What stain, we may well ask, can tar- 
nish that honour more indelibly than the blood of a fellow creature ! 
Who deserves to be shunned by society, to be exiled from its ranks, 
to be driven into the solitude of his own despair, more than the 
man who, for some hasty word, some unintentional offence, some 
momentary burst of passion, takes away the life which the Deity 
has given to one of his children? But let us hear the remorse of 
the murderer, from his own confession : we know not whether the 
story be drawn from fancy, or founded on fact; nor is it of any 
consequence one way or the other, inasmuch as the moral is true in 
all its parts, and the example impressive. The adversaries are said 
to have been friends from their earliest youth, and to have entered 
the army together. Upon some occasion the spirits of one of them 
were particularly exuberant, and in a playful mood he tipped off 
his friend’s cap in the presence of his fellow officers ; an act which 
was unexpectedly repaid by a blow that knocked him down. The 
consequences are related in these words. 


‘1 was instantly picked up by a tall vulgar young man, who had lately 
joined the regiment by exchange, in consequence of some affair of honour, 
in which he had been engaged with his captain, and who was a ready agent 
of mischief. ‘* This business,” said he, ‘* can only be settled in one way, 
and the sooner the better.” 

‘I cast my eyes round to look for Hill, he had caught up his cap, 
and was walking away bareheaded, and two brother ensigns were follow- 
ing him—one of whom I knew had a pair of duelling pistols, A litile 
fellow, who had only joined a few days, and was not more than fifteen, 
and to whom we had both been kind, came to me, ‘¢ O Vernon,” said he, 
** run after him; make all up; it was all foolishness; why it was only 
play till he got vexed ; and that was your fault, I am sure he is sorry—let 
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ys all agree to say nothing about it at mess—and to keep it from the 

‘olonel.”” 

' ‘Such was the thougnt of the artless boy. Oh! that he had had man’s 
wisdom, I mean not that of such men as were with us then; for my tall 
friend called him a young blockhead, and bade him hold his nonsense ; 
and remember that officers were not school-boys. To think that of the 
seven persons present there was but one peace-maker, and he a child! 
Had he but gone to the Colonel or any of the senior officers—there would 
not have been wanting some worth and wisdom to stand between “ the 
boys” and their calamity. As it was we were both in the hands of wicked 
and unreasonable men,—both the dull and passive slaves of a cruel 
custom. 

‘ My tall friend went home with me to my barrack room, and wrote a 
chalienge, which I copied scarce knowing what I did. He carried it him- 
seif and was long away—how busy were my hopes during that interval— 
he will make an apology methought, he will do any thing rather than meet 
me. The mischief-maker at last returned—he brought no note—a verbal 
consent to meet me. ‘* I never saw such a fellow,” said the wretch who 
had volunteered to be my second, ‘* knock a man down, and then offer 
him an apology !—why you would both be turned out of the service—he 
for offering, and you for accepting it.” “ I would give my life,” I replied, 
“ to avoid this meeting if it were possible.” ‘* Well,” said my second, “ it 
is not possible: however it is a pleasant and safe duel for you, for after 
receiving your shot he will of course fire in the air and make his apology ; 
but go to the ground he must; and you need not be uneasy, perhaps you 
may miss him!” ‘ Perhaps I may miss him !” said I; “ why I would not 
fire at him, or hurt a hair of his head for the universe.” “ As to that,” 
replied my mentor—‘** aim at him you must—you are the challenger; you 
must not call out a man, and make a fool of him, and a mockery of a duel: 
and expect a couple of gentlemen to siand looking on as seconds, at such a 
piece of chicken-hearted child’s play. No—no—that will never do: [ feel 
for you, my dear fellow, but your honour is at stake. It is a sad annoy- 
ance, but it can’t be helped—I am engaged out to supper, and I shall not 
go to bed all night, so [ shall be with you in time. Five is the hour—you 
need not worry about any thing, I have got pistols.” 

‘The heartless wretch left me—alone—troubled—bewildered—almost 
out of my senses. I walked about my room: I sat down; I lay down on 
my bed. I was in a sad confusion of thought. My brain was wearied 
with its working. I fell asleep—-I awoke at four o’clock, and got a light, 
washed and dressed myself. My servant, whom I had roused, stared at 
me, and asked if [ was unwell. I said “ A little so.” ‘* Might he fetch 
the doctor then ?”—** No.” 

‘The only comfort I could find or make was in the resolution to fire wide 
of the mark—the only prayer my heart could breathe was the fervent wish 
that I might manage it well. ‘ All's well that ends well,” said I to myself— 
we shall be friends again at breakfast as if nothing had happened. Arthur 
loves me, and I him, better than all others. 

‘Itwanted some minutes to five, when my odious second arrived, with 
his pistols w rapped in asilk handkerchief. We exchanged but a very few 
words. But as we walked to the ground, he said unfeelingly, ‘* this will 
not be a pistols for two—coffee for one, kind of a duel, but a very 
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harmless one, I'l) answer for it, my younker, so you need not look so 
My very blood ran chill as he spoke, and | felt terrified : 
‘« Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
It’s own avenging angel; dark misgivings, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart.” 

‘ We proceeded in silence to the sands, It was a dull misty morning— 
Hill and his second were already there. Hill’s second joined mine, and 
they conferred a little together. I hoped that the duel might yet be 
averted ; I longed to run over to Hill, where he was walking up and down, 
about thirty yards from me, and to press him to my heart. The dela 
arose from Hill’s second not choosing that the meeting should actually take 
place till a surgeon was in readiness to give any succour that might be 
needed. The ground was measured, but they did not suffer us to take post 
till they saw the assistant-surgeon about half a mile off, walking towards 
us. My second had so contrived matters, that this amiable doctor should 
know nothing of the duel, until the parties were going forth; and even 
then had not informed him who were the principals. 

‘As I found myself opposite the youth whom I best loved, with a pistol 
in my hand—my eyes swam, and | felt sick and giddy—all the presence of 
mind I had was intent upon making sure to miss him. I heard the words, 
‘ ready"—* present.” | raised my pistol with a careful slowness, and 
(according to the rules, when I had gotten the aim'I designed) I fired. In 
that moment, guilt, remorse, age, and despair, fell, as it were, upon me; 
and they have dwelt with me ever since—for twenty long years they have 
held me in their cruel hands. My hope shuddered as my finger pulled the 
fatal trigger: I dared not follow the shot with my eyes, but I heard the 
fall—and I fainted upon the earth. When I recovered my senses, I was 
laid by the side of Arthur Hill upon the sand, and he had got my hand in 
his—and he was looking at me kinder and sadder than I ever saw any body 
upon earth look, and in a few minutes, with a heavy sigh, he died. Poor 
Arthur—I killed him; and I have never been quite well since—not to say 
quite right. That hymn you heard me speak of was found in Arthur's desk, 
copied out in his own hand; and his friends sent it to me, two years ago, 
to comfort me; and it does for the time—but I am very miserable, good 
sir—very.'— The Winter's Wreath, pp. 129—134. 


pale,” 


Miss M. A. Browne has contributed several poetical effusions to 
the present volume ; but we are pained to say that she does not at 
all improve in our estimation. She labours to be perpetually fine, 
and in consequence she produces any thing except poetry. What 
a ridiculous conceit, for instance, is it, to say, as she does say, 
her lines addressed to an exquisite picture of ‘ Evening neat the 
Bavarian Alps,’ that it reminded her of her own home, where 

‘The low murmur of the evening prayer, 
Stole from the casement, till the passer by 
Might deem it was the jessamine blossoms there, 
Breathing a deeper and more fervent sigh 
Unto His praise, who hung them on their stems, 
Like pearls on diadems ! 


From such ambitious strainings, it is a real enjoyment to turn 
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away, and glance upon such lines as these, addressed by Delta to 
‘The opening year.’ 
‘ How pleasant is the opening year! 
The clouds of winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty re-appear ; 
The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day; 
And bluer giows the arching sky ; 
All things around us seem to say, 
‘Christian! direct thy thoughts on high.” 


‘ In darkness through the dreary length 
Of winter, slept both bud and bloom : 
But nature now puts forth her strength, 
And starts, renewed, as from the tomb; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 
O man !—a star hath shone to save— 
And morning yet shall re-illume 
The midnight darkness of the grave ! 


‘ Yet ponder well, how then shall break 
The dawn of second life on thee— 
Shalt thou to hope—to bliss awake ? 
Or vainly strive God’s wrath to flee ? 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree, 
That makes or weal or woe thine own; 
Up! and to work! Eternity 
Must reap the harvest Time hath sown.’ 
The Winter's Wreath, p. 348. 

Before we conclude, we must congratulate Mrs. Hall upon the 
new volume of her ‘Juvenile Forget Me Not.’ It is exactly what 
such a book ought to be, a collection of entertaining dialogues, 
stories, verses, and slight essays, all of them calculated to amuse 
and to improve the opening mind. We are particularly well pleased 
with the attention which she has paid throughout her little work, 
to the elements of natural history, and to the removal of those ab- 
surd and unfortunate antipathies, which children are too often 


taught, by ignorant servants, to entertain against the lower entities 
of the creation. 


Se 





Ant. VI1.— Memoirs of the Late War: comprising the Personal Nar- 
rative of Captain Cooke, of the 43d Regiment of Light Infantry : 
The Mistory of the Campaign of 1809 in Portugal. by the Earl of 
Munster: and a Narrative of the Campaign of 1814, in Holland. 
By Lieut. T. W. D. Moodie, H. P. 21st Fusileers. In two vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn and Co. 1831. 


We do not think that either the dignity of the military profession, 
or the true interests of literature or of history, have been much 


consulted in the present publication. We are not surprised at the 
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expedients to which some booksellers in our days will resort. We 
only lament that they should have succeeded at last in enlisting 
into the cause of delusion and puff, some of the members of a 
community, which, throughout the world, has been signalized by 
the bold frankness of its character. 

When we heard of this work only through the medium of 
its title, ‘Memoirs of the Late War, by the Earl of Munster, 
Captain Cooke, &c. &c,’ we unwittingly concluded that jan im- 
portant national undertaking was about to be commenced, We 
thought that the son of the reigning king, himself no unworthy 
actor in the memorable scenes about to be recorded, had been 
selected for the great function of state historian—that to him ‘the 
whole archives of the nation had been laid open—and the evidence 
of ten thousand witnesses of the late war commanded to be given. 
With such feelings and expectations, we opened the pages of the 
volumes before us, and what were the pangs of disappointment 
which we were doomed to experience! We must say, however, 
that we consider Captain Cooke to be a very injured man. No one 
can read these volumes without being satisfied, that the gallant 
officer has made very considerable sacrifices, to obtain the post of 
superiority over the other members of this literary firm. He has 
nearly had the whole burden indeed of the business to himself :— 
he has written more than three-fourths of the work, and has, we 
presume, been racking his memory night and day, for materials, 
whilst the sleeping partners of the concern were devoted to their 
beloved repose. And yet how little of the credit due to his activity 
has Captain Cooke received at the hands of his publishers! Not only 
is his name, which by all the laws of justice should have stood first 
in the catalogue of the triumvirate, placed in an inferior situation, 
but the diminished size of the letters which have been provided for 
him, proclaim at once the injustice and prejudice of the publishers. 
The place of dignity is conceded to a partner who brought the 
smallest share of effects to the common stock ; whilst he who may 
be said to have embarked the whole of his possessions in this spe- 
culation, is indifferently left to the effect of such consolations as he 
may derive from the reflection that he had merited a higher reward. 
But we have often in recent years been compelled to notice the 
gradual degeneracy of literature in this country. It has now nearly 
fallen beneath the corrupting influence of a mercenary spirit, and 
at the very moment at which we write, is made subject to all the 
bye-laws by which the vulgar transactions of ordinary life are 
regulated. When we see a partnership in literature got up for the 
purpose of popular attraction—offering in its nature or its ends, 
nothing that constitutes a substantial claim to the consideration of 
the public :—when we find it arranged that the chief place in this 
alliance is given to a member, the extent of whose interest in the 
common object by no means justifies such an appointment : when 
we consider these facts, and the motives which have given rise to 
them, do we not recognize at once all the craft of the broker? The 
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city exchange, that pandemonium of all the fiends of delusion, 
intrigue, and device, rises before our view, and by the light 
which it flings upon our path, we can discover in the Earl of 
Munster and’ his co-partners, only some new and ephemeral con- 
junction in the mercantile sphere, destined to shine for its brief 
hour, and by dazzling, to delude the inexperienced and unwary. 

Nor is this all. The contingent which the Earl of Munster 
supplies on the present occasion, is neither more nor less than a 
piece of literary merchandize, which had been already set up to 
sale at a sort of periodical bazaar, entitled the United Service Journal. 
The noble contributor, we are quite sure, took no active part in the 
republication, for in what other light could such a measure be 
regarded, except as a tacit acknowledgment that this second birth 
wanted none of the characters of an entirely new and original 
appearance? To Lieutenant Moodie we are likewise desirous of 
extending the same indulgent consideration, for he too began by 
tempting the customers of the United Service Bazaar. 

Thus then, upon the explosion of this, the latest of the literary 
bubbles that has recently agitated the market, we discover that two 
of the principal proprietors are only so many unsuccessful spe- 
culators, the victims of a ‘‘ heavy demand,” and whose merchan- 
dize is once more put up under quite a new designation, and assisted 
by the auspices of a more attractive salesman. With respect to 
the third proprietor, or rather the real principal in this affair, we are 
bound to allow him a hearing somewhat in proportion to the extent 
of his interest. 

The captain appears to us to be very unfortunate in bis military 
destiny. The fates have so ordained it, that he has been compelled 
to travel by no other route, and to share in no other scenes than 
those which had previously been trodden or acted in by men far his 
superiors in power of description, though we are quite sure neither 
better soldiers nor more respectable members of society. He has 
been so peculiarly abandoned by his good genius, as actually to 
join in the Peninsular war nearly at the same time as our admirable 
“Subaltern,” whose vivid picture of the latter portion of that 
campaign, now maintains an honourable place in every well regu- 
lated library in the empire. Captain Cooke is thus necessarily 
forced to enter into unequal competition with perhaps the most 
formidable rivalship that ever a writer bad to contend with. The 
result is conformable to the probabilities of the case ; the captain 
has attempted to give “ fresh beauty to the violet,” and improve 
those hues of exquisite colour which the pencils of our Southeys, 
our Napiers, and our Subalterns have communicated to most of the 
scenes of the Spanish war; but the effort has, as in all such enter- 
prizes, ended in failure. 

_ Captain Cooke gives a very tedious description of his first onset 

in life. He began his military career in the militia, and seems to 

have divided his devotions between Venus and the god of war. A 
pp 2 
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love adventure which he relates with the most remarkable attention 
to minute facts, is about the worst of the romances to which the 
most fertile of all themes has given rise. He was soon transferred 
to the service in the line, and sailed to Walcheren with that famous 
expedition, which was one out of the many proofs of the feebleness 
that really characterized the whole career of Lord Castlereagh. 
On his return from the sloughs to which the British minister had 
consigned so many of the best and bravest of the nation, Captain 
Cooke, who had by this time not merely ‘‘ heard of,” but had 
‘handled arms,” succeeded in obtaining leave to join a detachment 
to Portugal, where he arrived near the close of 1811. He followed 
the British army, then on its triumphant progress across the fron- 
tier of Spain, and was present at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
We select from his account of the storming, such portions of it as 
are less likely to have been heretofore communicated to the public, 
through other channels. 


‘ Colonel M‘Leod caused Lieutenant Madden, of the 43rd, to descend 
the small breach with twenty-five mea, ordering him to continue at the foot 
of it during the night, aud to prevent soldiers leaving the town with plun- 
der. At eleven o'clock I] went to see him; he had no sinecure, and had 
very judiciously made a large fire, which, of course, showed the delinquents 
to perfection, who were attempting to quit the town with plunder, in the 
garb of friars, nuns, or enveloped in silk counterpanes, or loaded with 
silver forks, spoons, and church plate, all of which was of course taken 
from them, and was piled up, to hand over to the proper authorities on the 
following day. He told me that no masquerade could, in point of costume, 
and grotesque figures, rival the characters he stripped that night. 

‘ The fire was large, and surrounded by the dead bodies of those who 
fell in the first onset at the foot of the breach. ‘The troops must have 
rushed up and taken the latter without hesitation: had the governor of the 
town only placed a few obstacles on the crest of the breach, he must have 
stopped the entrance of the light division altogether, He had time, as the 
firing from our batteries ceased two hours before the assault, and then from 
the rampart there was a gentle slope into the town, leading into a narrow 
lane, which was blocked up with a cart only, leaving a sufficient space for 
One person to pass ata time. ‘The governor was most culpable! There 
Was no musquetry from any part of the ramparts until the head of the light 
division column was close to the smail breach.—Amongst others lay Cap- 
tain Dobbs, of the 52nd, on his back, at the foot of the breach, and stripped 
of his uniform. Our officer at first thought he was a Frenchman who had 
tumbled headlong during the strife from the top of the breach; but while 
he was holding a piece of lighted wood, to contemplate, with admiration, 
his extremely placid and handsome countenance, even in death, a captain 
of the 52nd knew it to be the body of poor Dobbs. On lifting him up, the 
blood flowed copiously from his back, a musket ball having entered at the 
breast, and passed through his body.—A soldier of the third division came 
up to me and said, “ Captain Hardyman of the 45th, is killed !” for 
although three generals and seventy other officers had fallen, yet the 
soldiers fresh from the strife talked of him; and if a soldier's praise can 
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add to a man’s fame, certainly no one had a greater share than Hardyman; 
he was the real type of a soldier, and kind to every one. 

‘ When the troops had sipped the wine and the Cogniac brandy in the 
stores, the extreme disorders commenced. To restore order was impos- 
sible ; a whole division could not have done it. Three or four large houses 
were on fire, two of them were in the market-place, and the town was 
illuminated by the flames. The soldiers were drunk, and many of them for 
amusement were firing from the windows into the streets. I was talking 
to the regimental barber, private Evans, in the square, when a ball passed 
through his head. This was at one o'clock in the morning. He fell at my 
feet dead, and his brains lay on the pavement. I then sought shelter, and 
found Colonel M‘Leod with a few officers in a large house, where we re- 
mained until day-light. I did not enter any other house in Ciudad Rod- 
rigo; and if I had not seen, I never could have supposed that British 
soldiers would become so wild and furious. It was quite alarming to meet 
groups of them in the streets, flushed as they were with drink, and despe- 
rate in mischief. 

‘On the morning of the 20th, the scene was dreary; the fires just going 
out; and about the streets were lying the corpses of many men who had 
met their death hours after the town had been taken. At eleven o'clock, 
I went to look at the great breach. The ascent was not so steep as that 
of the small one, but there was a traverse thrown up at each side of it on 
the rampart; hence there was no way into the town, as the wall was quite 
perpendicular behind the breach. When the third division had gained the 
top of the rampart, they were in a manner enclosed and hemmed in, and 
had no where to go, while the enemy continued to fire upon them from some 
old ruined houses, only twenty yards distant. 

‘I counted more than sixty-three soldiers of the third division lying 
dead on the terre-plein of the rampart, exactly between the traverses | have 
already described. I did not see one dead soldier of that division on the 
French side of those traverses; but I saw some of the light division. 

‘I saw General M‘Kinnon lying dead on his back, just under the ram- 
part, on the inside, that is, the town side. He was stripped of every thing 
except his shirt and blue pantaloons; even his boots were taken off. He 
was atall thin man. There were no others dead near him, and he was 
not on the French side of the traverse either; nor was there any possibility 
of getting at the general without a ladder, or traversing a considerable dis- 
tance along the ramparts to descend into the town, and then passing through 
several narrow lanes, ruimed houses, and over broken stone walls, being a 
distance of at least a quarter of a mile, and what no human being could 
have accomplished during the night. It is said that he was blown up. I 
should say not. There was no appearance indicating that such had been his 
fate. Neither the state of his skin, nor the posture in which he was lying, 
led me to think it. When a man is blown up, his hands and face, I should 
think, could not escape. I never saw any whose face was not scorched. 
M‘Kinnon was pale, and free from the marks of fire. How strange, that 
with the exception of the general, I did not see a soldier of the third divi- 
sion who had been stripped! Neither was there any officer among the 
dead, or else they had been carried away. I should not wonder, (if it is 
not uncharitable), that the general had been killed with all the others 
between the traverses, and that some tender-hearted follower of the army 
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had taken his clothes off, and then just given him a hand over the wall, 
and so placed him in the position described. 

‘ The two divisions attacked without knapsacks. The greater portion 
of the light division lay at the foot of the small breach in the ditch ; 
hence it was that they fought on the slope, and rolled down in succession 
as they were killed; but on gaining the ramparts (there being no interior 
defences) they followed the French right and left, who retreated, panic- 
struck, into the interior of the city, keeping up, however, a running fire 
from the different streets, or the massive stone buildings. 

‘ The third division, at the first onset, were fired on from the parapets of 
the ramparts, and assailed by missiles and live shells, which were rolled from 
the summit of the wall: but the enemy did not stand on the crest of the 
great breach to oppose their ascent; for, if they had, it would have been 
impossible to escape behind their traverses. The enemy had left a space 
for one man to pass at a time, on the left of the right traverse, but expect- 
ing the attack, they had previously blocked it up with barrels filled with 
earth, having placed others behind to stand on for the purpose of firing 
over them. Before the morning, all these barrels, except one, were thrown 
down the scarped wall.’—vol. i. pp. 122—127, 

The investment of Badajoz, and the successful conversion of this 
species of attack into that of escalade, are recorded by Captain 
Cooke, we believe, with extreme fidelity. Although we have re- 
peated accounts of the battle of Salamanca, so famous for giving 
the Duke of Wellington the opportunity of exhibiting all the best 
qualifications of a general, yet the topic is of so much interest, that 
we cannot refuse our attention to any one who was present at the 
scene, however small be the amount of the information which he 
has to add. After describing the plain which was the site of the 
memorable victory, the author thus proceeds. 


‘ The arrangement of our troops was inimitable; years could not have 
improved it. Our right had been fairly turned since the 20th; the army 
were presenting a new front, so that the first or last, whichever it may be 
termed, of military movements was to be effected, that is for the contending 
armies to change places. The French could not attack our left that day; 
if they had, the right of their army must have been either surrounded 
or cut to pieces, The third division would have been on their flank, the 
light division would have engaged them in front, the masses behind the 
Table Mountain could have debouched on either side, while our cavalry, 
artillery, and the rest of the army, could have moved forward, and attacked 
the left of the French in the plain, which must have advanced to support 
such a movement. The Table Mountain is the mark of the French mar- 
shall’s discomfiture. Military men say the French ought to have taken 
possession of it: but was their army up and strong enough to maintain it’ 
The advance of the enemy at six o'clock in the morning was not that of 
their whole force : I should say, that it was merely a reconnoissance ; half 
a dozen squadrons of cavalry and a division of infantry must not be taken 
for a whole army. Nor had the French soldiers wings ; for in justice to 
them, more could not have been done by legs. The Duke of Ragusa might 
have had his army in hand, and could have placed a corps of observation 
where his centre stood; then towards evening manceuvred with his maip 
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body at a greater distance from our right flank, and threatened to cut us 
off from Rodrigo, (and thereby change positions with us) until night fall ; 
at the same time keeping his communications open with Alba de Tormes, 
in the event of his not deeming it advisable to follow up such a movement 
the next day. Atall events, the French general would have gained time, 
which was precious to him, as reinforcements were on the road to join 
him. The fact was, the French marshal was completely out-generalled : 
the Table Mountain puzzled him; and the third division descending from 
Cabrerizos at twelve o’clock, and raising clouds of dust as they passed 
along the rear of our army, caused the Duke of Ragusa to imagine that we 
were drawing off, which I am confident led him to take hasty measures, 
forgetting that he had been manceuvring only on blank ground the four 
previous days. The Earl of Wellington saw his over haste and his error ; 
knowing that to support such an extension of the left, the enemy ought to 
have advanced in force on the village of the Arapiles, or that they must 
expose their left to a flank attack, which they did. On the other hand, 
had they advanced towards the Arapiles in the plain in force, our right 
and centre would have become engaged, and the troops concealed behind 
the Table Mountain could have debouched, and hovered on their right flank. 

‘ This was the first general action fought on the Peninsula, where the 
Earl of Wellington attacked ; which led the French marshal still farther 
from his reckoning. The General-in-Chief, of course, did not wish to frit- 
ter away his army in useless skirmishes, and therefore only waited for a fit 
moment to bring it fairly in contact with the enemy, to finish well when 
once commenced ; and as the Duke of Ragusa brought himself to action 
within the precincts of Salamanca, the advantage was ours, the wounded 
soldiers having speedy assistance, while those of the enemy who managed 
to drag themselves far from the field, endured the most distressing priva- 
tions. The French were formed on the heights behind the village of the 
Arapiles, with an extensive forest in their rear. 

‘The field of battle generally was composed of light sand, with a few 
straggling blades of parched grass. A very light breeze blew towards the 
French, which gave them the benefit of the clouds of dust and the volumes 
of smoke arising from the immense masses in motion, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain on the preceding night. Near one P.M. the third division were 
passing in rear of ours. I was strolling about, here and there coming across 
a dead or wounded soldier of those who had fallen in the morning, when 
a Portuguese caught my attention. He was resting on his elbows with his 
legs extended, suffering indescribable pain from a wound in his stomach ; 
his face pale, his lips discoloured, and stifled groans issuing from his nearly 
ror body, while an almost tropical sun was shining on his uncovered 

ead. 

‘Soon after the third division had reached its destination, a column of 
French descended a hill en masse on our extreme right, towards the village 
of Miranda. Three eighteen-pounders opened on them, which took full 
effect, and spoiled their regularity. The enemy hesitated, while the dis- 
charges of our heavy ordnance were overthrowing all opposition. They 
went to the right-about to get out of range. Our columns, formed behind 
the Table Mountain, now debouched in double time, showing the French 
marshal that the long-expected crisis was at hand. A sharp fire of mus- 
ketry opened on some companies of the 7th fusileers, supported by the 
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light companies of the foot guards, as they broke through the village of the 
Arapiles at half-past two. The third division had already brought up their 
right shoulders, and were pushing on very successfully, when the enemy's 
horse furiously charged the grenadiers and right of the 5th regiment, 
while advancing in line, which they repulsed, and continued their move- 
ment. The fire gradually increasing, at half-past four the armies were in 
contact. The musketry rolled without intermission, only interrupted by 
the still louder artillery. The fourth division, breathless, amidst showers 
of grape, musketry, and round-shot, had succeeded in planting their stand- 
ard on the crest of the enemy's position; but at that moment a French 
division, in close column, and at a run, with fixed bayonets, forced them 
down the hill, whilst others advanced on their left flank, which was ex- 
posed, and carried the centre of the battle again into the valley; but our 
heavy cavalry, in the right centre, were bearing down all opposition, driving 
the left of the enemy before them, and putting them into the greatest con- 
fusion. Major-General Le Marchant was killed heading this charge. 
Marshal Beresford, Generals Leith, Cole, and Alten, were wounded. On 
the part of the French that fell, were the Duke of Ragusa, Generals Fercy, 
Thomieres, Deszraviers, Bonnet, Clausel, and Menne, besides their losing 
numerous prisoners, standards, and cannon. At six the battle was at the 
height—no cessation of musketry, and the cannon of both armies thundering 
away as if there were to be no end of it. The columns of smoke and dust 
were rolling up in dense volumes, so that the atmosphere became dark 
above the bloody scene ; yet there was not a cloud to be descried, except 
those which arose from the battle. A Spanish peasant was looking on 
with his arms folded ; I heard him exclaim, ‘* Que grandisimo mundo !” 

‘ The inhabitants of Salamanca were crowding the places of public 
worship, to offer up prayers for the success of our arms. Apropos, it was 
Sunday. 

‘ At half-past six, a brigade of Portuguese guns opened on the enemy, 
in front of our division. At seven, the Prince of Orange, one of the Ge- 
neral-in-Chief’s aides-de-camp, rode up, and ordered our division to move 
on the left to attack. We moved towards the Table Mountain, right bri- 
gade in front, in open column; having passed it, we then closed to column 
of quarter distance. ‘The enemy's skirmishers soon advanced, and opened 
a brisk fire. The shades of evening now approached, and the flashes of 
cannon and small arms in the centre and on the heights were still vivid, 
while the enemy were making their last struggle for victory. An English 
officer of General Pack’s brigade passed us, covered with dust and perspi- 
ration ; he complained of the rough usage of the French. They allowed 
the Portuguese to approach nearly to the summit of the point of attack, 
then charged them, and used the bayonet without remorse, taking that 
part of the field under their especial protection. 

‘ The enemy’s light infantry increased, and retired very deliberately ; the 
ascent was gentle. The first brigade deployed, supported by the second : 
the first division was marching in reserve. 

‘ Our skirmishers were obliged to give ground to the obstinacy of the 
enemy ; and nearly ceased firing. The line marched over them, dead and 
alive. 

‘ Appearances indicated a severe fight, for we were near the enemy's re- 
serves. The Earl of Wellington was within fifty yards of the front, when 
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the adverse lines commenced firing. The General-in-Chief ordered us to 
halt within two hundred yards of the enemy. They gave us two volleys 
with cheers, while our cavalry galloped forward to threaten their right flank. 
At this time | heard that a musket-ball had perforated the Earl's cloak, 
folded in front of his saddle. As we were about to charge, the enemy dis- 
appeared, not being in sufficient force to withstand the attack. This ad- 
vance was beautifully executed.’—vol. i. pp. 182—189. 


To follow Captain Cooke through the succeeding details of his 
narrative, would be only to repeat the story of the latter epoch of 
the Peninsular war, and we are afraid that with no better Cicerone 
than the author of these volumes, the pilgrimage of the Pyrenees 
would be rather an uninteresting amusement. Our readers may 
be assured that Captain Cooke bears ample testimony to the fact, 
of the battle of Vittoria having been fought, of Burgos having been 
unsuccessfully besieged, of St. Sebastian having been captured 
after great slaughter; and upon the same authority we may state, 
that these actions and these “oy were carried on precisely in the 
way in which they were minutely described at the time, in the dis- 
patches of his Grace of Wellington. 

The only novel feature which we remark in Captain Cooke’s 
narrative of the events which succeeded the battle of St. Jean de 
Luz, is his account of ‘the very curious and equivocal intercourse 
kept up between the advanced piquets of the contending armies. 
A passage descriptive of the nature of this communication will not 
fail to interest the reader. 


‘At day break, on the 10th December, we perceived the advance of the 
enemy within one hundred yards of our picquet, loitering about as usual, 
without any outward display of any thing extraordinary going on, or any 
signs indicating that they were about to assume offensive movements. At 
eight o'clock, Sir James Kempt came to my picquet, and having seated 
himself by the fire, the assembled party consisted of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beckwith, (a staff officer) of the Rifle Corps, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
Napier, Major Sir J. Tylden, Lieutenant Maclean, and the Honourable 
C. Monk, of our regiment, who all entered into an indifferent conversation, 
without contemplating that an attack was meditated by the enemy. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Napier remarked that he thought the French loiterers 
seemed very busy, which induced us to approach the window, which com- 
manded a full view of the enemy’s picquet house, and having looked at the 
same time, without seeing the cause of alarm, some of the party burst into 
aloud laugh, and declared that it was only Napier’s fancy: but he still 
persisted, and would not give up his point, saying that he had seen them 
very often before, in a like manner, walking off by ones and twos to assemble 
at given points before making some rapid and simultaneous assault; and 
sure enough, before the expiration of half an hour, these ones and twos 
increased considerably all along the hedges. 

‘Although Sir J. Kempt was always on the alert, (no general could be 
moro so,) still he persisted that nothing would take place, and ordered 
the first brigade to return to its quarters at Arbonne, a distance of more 
than two miles, and over a very bad road. Lieutenant-Colonel Beckwith 
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remarked that he now agreed that the French seemed to be eyeing the 
post, and advised Sir James to rescind the order, as it would be better to 
conceal the troops, and to wait until the evening should develope their in- 
tentions. The field officer rod e off to warn the other companies in advance 
to be in readiness. ‘These were formed disadvantageously on a gentle con- 
cave acclivity, which could not be helped from the nature and shape of 
the country. 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Beckwith alone remained, and before he rode off, 
walked round the sentinels with me, as I was ordered to defend the Post, 
should the enemy come on, to oblige them fully to develope their inten- 
tions. Shortly after this, one of the sentinels, stationed on the most rising 
ground, turned his back to the French, and beckoned me. On reaching 
his post, he informed me that he had seen a mountain gun brought on a 
mule’s back, and placed behind a bush. In a few minutes, the Duke of 
Dalmatia, with about forty staff officers, came within point-blank range of 
my picquet, to reconnoitre the ground. During this interval | fancied that 
I could hear the buzz of voices behind a small hillock, and in clambering 
a fruit tree near my picquet house, I could just descry a column of the 
enemy lying down in readiness to pounce on us. There being no longer 
any doubt that they were about to attack, I instantly mounted my horse, 
leaving the company in charge of the next senior officer, whom I met within 
a quarter of a mike, and told him there would be a general action fought 
that day, and there was no time to be lost. Sir James Kempt ordered me 
to send a mounted officer from the picquet to General Baron D’ Alton, and 
to be sure and not to begin the firing until the last moment. He sent also 
the greater part of another company to my assistance. In two or three 
minutes after I returned to the picquet some French soldiers, headed by 
an officer, issued from behind the hedges, and moved round our left flank 
within one hundred yards. The officer naturally thought we should fire at 
him: therefore, to feign indifference, he placed his telescope to his eye, 
looked carelessly about in all directions, and made a bow to us. Further 
to the left we could also see a body of French cavalry debouching from 
the small thicket of La Bourdeque, three miles distant, near the Great 
Bayonne road. 

‘The French soldiers, witnessing our civility to their small party, were 
determined not to be outdone in politesse, and called out to our sentinels to 
retire, in French and Spanish. At half-past nine o'clock, a. m., the ene- 
mies, skirmishers, in groups came forward in a careless manner, talking to 
each other, and good-naturedly allowed our sentinels to retire without 
firing on them. They imagined from their superiority of numbers to gain 
this post by a coup de main, and the more effectually by this means to sur- 
prise, if possible, the whole line of out-posts. However, when they were 
within twenty yards of our abbates, I said, ‘* now fire away.” The first 
discharge did great execution. These were the first shots fired, and the 
beginning of the battle of the Nive.’—vol. ii. pp. 60—63. 


Whilst the British troops lay in front of Bayonne, the intercourse 
appeared to be conducted on a more friendly footing, at least so we 
should conclude from the following anecdote. 


‘ Various acts of complaisance now passed between the vanguards of the 
hostile armies. A lady from Bayonne, with a skipping poodie dog, one 
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dav came to see les habits rouges of les Angldis: and while she was going 
through those little elegancies, so peculiarly characteristic of the French, 
the poodle dog came towards us, and from an over officiousness, some of 
the French soldiers whistled to keep it within bounds, which so frightened 
the little creature, that at full speed it entered our lines and crouched at 
our feet. Without a moment’s delay we sent it back by a soldier to its 
anxious mistress, who was highly delighted, and with her own delicate 
hand presented a goblet of wine to the man, who, with an unceremonious 
nod, quaffed the delicious beverage to the dregs, touched his cap and 
rejoined us, with a pipe in his mouth and a store of tobacco—the latter 
having been presented to him by the French soldiers.’—vol. ii. pp. 72, 73. 


A scene in a little town in the south of France, into which the 
author and a party of stragglers had entered, deserves to be quoted, 
it being but rarely that Captain Cooke condescends to notice the 
trifling subjects of manners and customs. 


‘The second day we entered a small town crowded with troops: the 
rain descended in such torrents that the cavalry horses were put into the 
lower rooms of the houses, and we were quartered in the house of a cobbler, 
which was divided into three compartments: the soldiers filled the loft: 
the horses the kitchen: and we put up in the shop, in which there were 
two beds in dark recesses. ‘The little cobbler, seeing our boots soaked 
through, very good humouredly proposed making us some bonne soupe, 
and without further preamble, set about the cuisine. His figure was 
unique—he wore a cocked hat square to the front, and as old as the hills. 
His hair was greased to excess, and grimed with the remains of powder, 
ending in a queue of nine inches Jong, and about four in circumference, 
tightly bound with a leathern thong. His height was hardly more than 
five feet, he possessed a swarthy broad bony visage, small penetrating grey 
eyes, thick, bushy, black eye-brows, a short neck, long sinewy arms, co- 
vered with hair (the shirt sleeves being tucked up), large hands and feet, 
narrow shoulders, short body, broad hips, and bow legs—and was the 
reputed father of a delicate daughter of about fifteen years of age, with 
light hair, skin as fair as alabaster, and cheeks vying with roses: she 
meekly lent a willing hand in making us welcome to their abode, strewed 
with old shoes, sabot lasts, leather, soles, heels, waxed ends, and live 
poultry—the latter being tolerated as guests owing to the urgent entreaties 
of the little grisette, who was in great dread that they might be plucked if 
left to roost in the loft amongst the soldiery. A large iron kettle was 
slung over the wood fire and filled with water, into which a few cabbage 
leaves were immersed, and when itsimmered, half a pound of hog’s lard was 
added (from an earthen jar hanging by a cord from a large beam,) with a 
little pepper and salt; half a dozen brown pans were then laid out, into 
which our host cut with a clasp knife some slices of coarse bread, and with 
a wooden ladle, the contents of the cauldron were poured over it, the grease 
floating on the surface of the boiling liquid. ‘ La voila!” said our host, 
“ La voila, Messieurs, la bonne soupe!” To refrain from appreciating the 
kind intentions of the cobbler and his fair daughter, was impossible ; but we 
could not partake of such a mess. The times of scarcity were gone by, 
and as our canteens arrived at this juncture, stored with every thing good, 
and a keg of excellent wine, we invited the civil little cobbler to partake, 
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and he spent a glorious evening, shedding tears over his cups, and declar- 
ing that Les Anglais were de tres bon garcons ; while the daughter, Sitting 
in the chimney corner, sang some pretty French songs. At the usual hour 
of rest, by common consent, we laid down on one bed, and the cobbler and 
his daughter turned into the other; but for decorum sake, the father lay 
with his head on the bolster, and the daughter placed a pillow at the foot 
of the bed, and thus turning dos-a-dos, they avoided each other's feet ; and 
by the glimmering of the fire we could see the little girl’s bright eyes under 
the coverlet. 

‘ Making wur adieu on the following morning, and the weather clearing 
up, we continued our march, at the end of which the troops entered the 
various chateaux and farm houses on each side of the way. The country 
being very much intersected with hedges, green fields, plantations, and 
gardens, we suddenly encountered, near some scattered cottages, a man, 
who was so terrified at our appearance, that he ran up, seized the bridles 
of our horses, and led us to a large oven, filled with ready-baked bread, 
all of which he insisted on giving to the soldiers: thence he took us to an 
out-house, where there was a quantity of wine casks: “* All, Messieurs,” ex- 
claimed the peasant, ‘is yours.” We assured him that every thing con- 
sumed would be duly paid for, which he would not hear of, in his over 
eagerness and civility, and, breaking from us, he rushed into the ranks of 
the soldiers (who were quietly at ordered arms, waiting until the different 
houses should be marked off for their reception, according to usage), and 
bawled out, “ Camarades, although your officers will not sanction your 
having bread and wine, I insist on supplying you.” At length, to put an 
end to such rhapsodies, we agreed that, at the utmost, he might give a 
pint of wine to each soldier, of which they cheerfully and thankfully 
partook. 

* On the following morning, when the soldiers had fallen in, and the 
over-generous peasant found what an orderly set of people he had to do 
with, he boldly came forward, and demanded payment, and when expos- 
tulated with, bawled out with the greatest indecency, before the rest of the 
assembled villagers, that we were des voleurs, and with the greatest 
effrontery put himself at the head of the company, as if to stop its march. 


Such vile behaviour so disgusted us, that we ordered one of the soldiers to 
put him out of the way.’—vol. ii. pp. LlO—113. 


The narrative abruptly ends with the retreat of the French from 
Toulouse. 

About one hundred and fifty pages of the last of these volumes are 
occupied with the accounts contributed by the Earl of Munster and 
Lieutenant Moodie, of the campaigus which they respectively wit- 
nessed. They are both written with remarkable simplicity and force, 
and the contribution of the Earl of Munster contains the evidences 
of a sound and practical understanding, as also the traces of a well 
disciplined and highly cultivated mind. But in both instances, 
as we, at the commencement, observed, the publication of the nar- 
ratives of each writer has been anticipated: and, indeed, it so hap- 
pens, that those portions of them which were most likely to prove 
interesting, and which we, under other circumstances, would have 
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had no hesitation in extracting, have, within our recollection, been 
circulated by the daily and weekly vehicles of intelligence. 

We cannot, however, leave this work to the fate, whatever it be, 
which is assigned to it, without once more protesting against the 
unworthy contrivance which has been resorted to, for the purpose 
of attracting to it the public attention. Such men as theEarl of Mun- 
ster and his companions in arms, have nothing to fear for their 
character and their honour, so far as the sensible portion of the 
community, at least, is concerned. But it is no slight misfortune 
that such men should be traduced in the minds of even the sim- 
pletons of the community; the beings who put faith in the newspaper 
advertisements, and live under the impression that all booksellers 
are provided with a conscience. Why should manly dignity, why 
should high name, and worth without a stain, be implicated in the 
machinations of the counting-house? We trust that a stop will be 
put to this system: but we confess that we look for a complete 
removal of it more to the firmness of the innocent who are uncon- 
sciously involved, than to the virtue of those who have betrayed 
them. It is utterly false to call this book by the title with which 
it is labelled at the instance of the publisher, ‘ Memoirs of the late 
War, by the Earl of Munster, Captain Cooke, &c.’ The true de- 
scription of it would be—‘* A weak and desultory version of the 
foreign dispatches in the London Gazette, from the year 1811] to 
that of 1813. To which have been added, by the means of scissors 
and paste, a considerable series of pages, from a monthly publica- 
tion. All the trash has been done by Captain Cooke, while the 
rational portion of the work is copied from a periodical.” 





Art. VII.— The eventful History of the Mutiny and piratical Seizure 
of H. M.S. Bounty; its Cause and Consequences. 12mo. p. 356. 
Being No. XXV. of ‘*The Family Library.” London: Murray, 1831. 

ALTHOUGH forty years and more have elapsed since the occurrence 

of the Mutiny on board the Bounty, yet we think that Mr. Barrow 

has rendered a service to the public, and especially to the navy, 
by collecting into one authentic narrative the circumstances by 
which that singular and romantic transaction was attended. Hi- 
therto they have appeared only in detached publications, and have 
been much misrepresented by the partizans of the commander on 
one side, and of the principal mutineers on the other. Mr. Barrow 
has, we think, steered his course evenly between the two parties; 
he has admitted palliations where they were fairly entitled to con- 
sideration, and has not hesitated to let censure fall upon those to 
whom it was in realitydue. He has, moreover, added some docu- 
ments which have not been before published ; the journals of recent 

‘oyagers have enabled him to bring the story to a complete conclu- 

“ion ; his official situation, as one of the secretaries of the Admiralty, 

has put it in his power to rectify dates and supply omissions, in some 
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instances, and thus to present a full and accurate report of one of 
the most extraordinary and interesting events, that ever occurred in 
what may be called the domestic history of the British navy, 

The celebrated expedition of Captain Cook having made the 
world more fully acquainted with the existence, and numerous and 
valuable productions of the islands in the Pacific, our merchants 
were not long in endeavouring to turn his discoveries to some prac- 
tical advantage. It struck those who were connected with the West 
India islands, that the importation into them of the bread-fruit 
tree,wh ich was found so abundantly in Otaheite, would be of the 

reatest benefit to those settlements, by supplying food to their 
Black population ; and in compliance with a representation to that 
effect, addressed to George III. by the West-India merchants, his 
Majesty was pleased to direct that a vessel should be dispatched to 
the South Seas for that 2 ap This vessel having been fitted 
out at Deptford, was called the Bounty, and entrusted to the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Bligh; her establishment consisting in all 
of forty-four persons, of whom we need only name Fletcher Chris- 
tian, one of the master’s mates, and Peter Heywood, one of the 
midshipmen. She sailed from Spithead on the 23rd of December, 
1787, and for some time encountered the most unfavourable weather, 
especially upon her arrival off Cape Horn, where the storms of 
wind, with hail and sleet, were so tremendous, that Bligh, who was 
a capital sailor, though a rough and most ill-tempered man, found 
it necessary to bear away for the Cape of Good Hope, which he 
reached in safety on the 23rd of May, 1788, determined to make 
Otaheite by the eastern instead of the western course. He remained 
at the Cape thirty-eight days to re-fit the ship and replenish pro- 
visions, and refresh the crew; and having sailed again on the Ist 
of July, they did not reach Otaheite until the latter end of October, 
the ship having, since leaving England, run over the distance by 
log of not less than twenty-seven thousand and eighty-six miles. 
They were well received at Otaheite—indeed, so hospitably, that 
the ship was soon filled with provisions, and so rapidly did an in- 
timacy arise between the ship’s company and the natives, that in a 
few days there was scarcely a man belonging to the Bounty who 
had not his ¢ayo, or friend and patron, on the island. 

Every thing went on as well as could be desired. Young plants 
of the bread-fruit tree were every where to be met with, and leave 
was at once freely given to Bligh to take away as many of them 
as he chose. Every house was open to him and to his people, 
and on every occasion they were treated by the islanders not only 
with a generous hospitality, but with a degree of affection that 
could hardly have been expected from strangers. ‘ Every man was 
free to indulge every wish of his heart; from the moment he set 
his foot on shore, he found himself surrounded by female allure- 
ments in the midst of ease and indolence, and living in a state of 
luxury, without submitting to any kind of labour !’ Indeed, so de- 
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lightful was the repose which the sailors here enjoyed, that it was 

imagined by Bligh, though without foundation, to have kindled in 

their hearts a strong attachment to the place, and to have been the 
rincipal cause of the mutiny which afterwards broke out. 

The plants for which the vessel was dispatched having been col- 
lected and carefully stowed on board, and the preparations for her 
departure having been all completed, the Bounty sailed on the 4th 
of April, 1789, and after touching at one or two other islands, was, 
on the morning of the 28th, steering to the westward in the most 
perfect order, the plants in a most flourishing condition, all the 
men and officers in good health, and every thing bearing the pro- 
mise of the most successful results, when, just before sun-rise, 
Christian, with a cutlass in hand, accompanied by three other 
men, armed with muskets and bayonets, suddenly appeared in the 
commander’s cabin ; and seizing him, while yet in bed, they tied his 
hands with a cord behind his back, and threatened him with instant 
death if he spoke or made the least noise. They then hauled him 
out of bed, and forced him on deck, where he was detained until 
the launch was hoisted out, Christian holding him with a strong 
gripe by the cords, and threatening to kill him every moment, while 
the others stood around him with their pieces cocked. Orders 
were then given for particular persons to hasten into the launch, 
into which they were allowed to take a store of twine, canvas, lines, 
sails, cordage, a cask of water, some bread, rum and wine, and also 
a quadrant and compass. All this having been accomplished in 
an incredibly short space of time, Christian then said— Come, 
Captain Bligh, your officers and men are now in the boat, and you 
must go with them; if you attempt to make the least resistance, 
you will be instantly put to death,” and without farther ceremony, 
he was forced over the side into the boat, which was instantly veered 
astern by a rope. After having undergone in that position a great 
deal of ndicule, and been kept for some time to make sport for the 
mutineers, Bligh and his companions, amounting in all to eighteen, 
were at length cast adrift in the open ocean! The most able of the 
ship’s company, including Heywood, Young, and Stewart, three 
midshipmen, remained in the Bounty with Christian. 

Before we trace the further course either of the launch or the 
ship, the question naturally presents itself, what was the cause that 
led to so sudden and so violent an act of perfidy ? Christian, the 
chief of the mutineers, had been up to that period, an exceedingly 
well conducted man. He was of a respectable family in the north 
of England ; this was the third voyage which he had made with Bligh, 
who had named him lieutenant, and in consequence of his abilities, 
had entrusted the third watch to his charge. Heywood, Young, 
and Stewart, were also young men of respectable families, and of 
good abilities. Bligh had not entertained the slightest suspicion 
that disaffection prevailed in any part of his crew; no preparations 
for a mutiny had been observed ; indeed none had actually been 
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made, for it was in truth the result of a very few moments’ delibe- 
ration, although Bligh imputed it to an organized plan, adopted 
for the purpose of enabling the men to return to Otaheite, where 
they had formed so many fender friendships with the fair sex, and 
desired, as he thought, to spend the remainder of their lives. But 
such was not the fact, although it is natural enough to suppose, 
that in the minds of some of the men, that idea might have been 
predominant. 


‘ Thirteen of the party, who were with me,’ says Bligh, in his account of 
the mutiny, * had always lived forward among the seamen ; yet neither they, 
nor the messmates of Christian, Stewart, Heywood, and Young, had ever ob- 
served any circumstance that made them in the least suspect what was 
going on. To such aclose-planned act of villainy, my mind being entirely 
free from any suspicion, it is not wonderful that Lfell a sacrifice. Perhaps, 
if there had been marines on board, a sentinel at my cabin-door might 
have prevented it; for I slept with the door always open, that the officer of 
the watch might have access to me on all occasions, the possibility of such 
a conspiracy being ever the farthest from my thoughts. Had their mutiny 
been occasioned by any grievances, either real or imaginary, [ must have 
discovered symptoms of their discontent, which would have put me on my 
guard : but the case was far otherwise. Christian, in particular, I was on 
the most friendly terms with : that very day he was engaged to have dined 
with me, and the preceeding night he excused himself from supping with 
me, on pretence of being unwell; for which I felt concerned, having no 
suspicions of his integrity and honour.’—pp. 71, 72. 


This view of the case has, in fact, for a long time been received 
as the true one; but it appears from a manuscript journal which 
was kept by Morrison, the boatswain’s mate, and a man of good 
education, and very considerable talent, who was afterwards tried 
for participating in the mutiny, condemned, and pardoned, that the 
seeds of discord had been sown in the Bounty from a very early 
period of the voyage. Amongst other things he mentions that 
Bligh, on approaching the equator, ordered some decayed pumpkins 
to be issued to the crew, at the rate of one pound of the fruit for 
two of biscuit. To this the men made some objection, when ‘ he 
flew upon deck in a violent rage, turned the hands up, and ordered 
the first man on the list of each mess to be called by name; at the 
same time saying, ‘‘I’ll see who will dare to refuse the pumpkin, 
or any thing else [ may order to be served out,” to which he added, 
“you d d infernal scoundrels, [’ll make you eat grass, or any- 
thing you can catch, before I have done with you.” This speech 
had the desired effect, every one receiving the pumpkins, even the 
officers.’ Morrison mentions several other circumstances, which 
tended to alienate from Bligh the respect of his officers and men ; 
but the following was the incident which, in the journalist’s opinion, 
led immediately to the mutiny. 


: In the afternoon of the 27th (April), Lieutenant Bligh came upon deck, 
and missing some of the cocoa-nuts, which had been piled up between the 
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guns, said they had been stolen, and could not have been taken away 
without the knowledge of the officers, all of whom were sent for and ques- 
tioned on the subject. On their declaring that they had not seen any of the 
people touch them, he exc!aimed, “‘ Then you must have taken them your- 
selves ;” and proceeded to inquire of them separately, how many they had 
purchased, On coming to Mr. Christian, that gentleman answered, ** I do 
not know, Sir, but I hope you do not think me so mean as to be guilty of 
stealing yours.” Mr. Bligh replied, ** Yes, you d—d.hound, I do—you 
must have stolen them from me, or you would be able to give a better 
account of them ;” then turning to the other officers, he said, ‘‘ God d—m 
you, you scoundrels, you are all thieves alike, and combine with the men to 
rob me: I suppose you will steal my yams next; but I'll sweat you for it, 
you rascals—TI’l! make half of you jump overboard, before you get through 
Endeavour Straits.” This threat was followed by an order to the clerk 
“to stop the villains’ grog, and give them but half-a-pound of yams 
to-morrow ; if they steal them, I'll reduce them to a quarter.” '—pp. 79, 80. 


From such language and conduct upon the part of the commander, 
we must conclude that his officers were, for the most part, persons 
of a very inferior description, and that was, to a certain extent, the 
fact. The statement of Morrison is here fully borne out by the 
evidence of Fryer, the master, on the court-martial, who, on being 
asked “ what did you suppose to be Mr. Christian’s meaning, when 
he said he bad been in hell a fortnight?” answered, “ from the 
frequent quarrels they had had, and the abuse which he had received 
from Mr. Bligh.” ‘‘ Had there been any very recent quarrel ?” 
“The day before, Mr. Bligh challenged all the young gentlemen 
and people with stealing his cocoa-nuts.” This, and several of the 
other circumstances alluded to by Morrison, are omitted in Bligh’s 
printed narrative, but many of them are slightly glanced at in his 
original journal, which contains sufficient proof of the truth of 
Morrison’s testimony. 

It further appears from Morrison’s journal, that Christian, a fiery 
and passionate youth, was the sole instigator of the mutiny. ‘When 
Mr. Bligh,” writes Morrison, ‘‘ found he must go into the boat, 
he begged of Mr. Christian to desist, saying —“ I'll pawn my honour, 
I'll give my bond, Mr. Christian, never to think of this, if you'll 
desist,” and urged his wife and family ; to which Mr. Christian 
teplied, ‘* No, Captain Bligh, if you had any honour, things had 
hot come to this; and if vou had any regard for your wife and 
family, you should have thought on them before, and not behaved 
somuch like a villain.” Lieutenant Bligh again attempted tospeak, but 
Was ordered to be silent. The boatswain also tried to pacify Mr. 
Christian, to whom he replied, “ It is too late, I have been in hell 
for this fortnight past, and am determined to bear it no longer; and 
you know, Mr. Sole, that [ have been used like a dog all the 
voyage,” ‘ 

In fact it appears from the minutes of the court-martial, that the 
whole affair was planned on the morning of its execution, between 
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the hours of four and eight o’clock, when Christian had the watch. 
This statement fully agrees with the account which Christian him- 


self gave of the transaction to Morrison, who thus records it in his 
manuscript journal, 


‘He said, that, “ finding himself much hurt by the treatment he had 
received from Lieutenant Bligh, he had determined to quit the ship the 
preceding evening, and had informed the boatswain, carpenter, and two 
midshipmen (Stewart and Hayward), of his intention to do so; that by 
them he was supplied with part of a roasted pig, some nails, beads, and 
other articles of trade, which he put into a bag that was given him by the 
last-named gentleman; that he put this bag into the clue of Robert Tink- 
ler’s hammock, where, it was discovered by that young gentleman when 
going to bed at night, but the business was smothered, and passed off 
without any further notice. He said he had fastened some staves to a 
stout plank, with which he intended to make his escape; but finding he 
could not effect it during the first and middle watches, as the ship had no 
way through the water, and the people were all moving about, he laid down 
to rest about half-past three in the morning ; that when Mr. Stewart called 
him to relieve the deck at four o'clock, he had but just fallen asleep, and 
was much out of order ; upon observing which, Mr. Stewart strenuously 
advised him to abandon his intention; that as soon as he had taken charge 
of the deck, he saw Mr. Hayward, the mate of his watch, lie down on the 
arm-chest to take a nap; and finding that Mr. Hallet, the other midship- 
man, did not make his appearance, he suddenly formed the resolution of 
seizing the ship. Disclosing his intention to Matthew Quintal, and Isaac 
Martin, both of whom had been flogged by Lieutenant Bligh, they called 
up Charles Churchill, who had also tasted the cat, and Matthew Thompson, 
both of whom readily joined in the plot. That Alexander Smith, (alias 
John Adams), John Williams, and William M‘Koy, evinced equal willing- 
ness, and went with Churchill to the armourer, of whom they obtained the 
keys of the arm-chest, under pretence of wanting a musket to fire at a 
shark, then alongside; that finding Mr. Hallet asleep on an arm-chest in 
the main-hatchway, they roused and sent him on deck. Charles Norman, 
unconscious of their proceedings, had in the mean time awaked Mr. Hay- 
ward, and directed his attention to the shark, whose movements he was 
watching at the moment that Mr. Christian and his confederates came up the 
fore-hatchway, after having placed arms in the hands of several men, who 
were not aware of their design. One man, Matthew Thompson, was left 
in charge of the chest, and he served out arms to Thomas Burkitt and 
Robert Lamb. Mr. Christian said he then proceeded to secure Lieutenant 
Bligh, the master, gunner, and botanist.” 

‘« When Mr. Christian,” observes Morrison inhis journal, “‘ related the 
above circumstances, I recollected having seen him fasten some staves to @ 
plank lying on the larboard gangway, as also having heard the boatswain 
say to the carpenter, ‘ it will not do to-night.’ I likewise remembered that 
Mr. Christian had visited the fore cock-pit several times that evening, al- 
though he had very seldom, if ever, frequented the warrant officers’ cabins 
before.” ’"—pp, 86—88. 

Upon this statement Mr. Barrow remarks— 


‘ If this be a correct statement, and the greater part of it is borne out by 
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evidence on the court-martial, it removes every doubt of Christian being the 
sole instigator of the mutiny, and that no conspiracy or preconcerted mea- 
sures had any existence, but that it was suddenly conceived by a hot-headed 
young man, In a state of great excitement of mind, amounting to a tem- 
porary aberration of intellect, caused by the frequent abusive and insulting 
language of his commanding officer. Waking out of a short half-hour’s 
disturbed sleep, to take the command of the deck—finding the two mates 
of the watch, Hayward and Hallet, asleep, (for which they ought to have 
been dismissed the service instead of being, as they were, promoted) —the 
opportunity tempting, and the ship completely in his power, with a mo- 
mentary impulse he darted down the fore-hatchway, got possession of the 
keys of the arm-chest, and made the hazardous experiment of arming such 
of the men as he thought he could trust, and effected his purpose.’—p. 88. 


The mutiny having been thus far successfu!, and the launch, with 
Bligh and his unhappy companions—those we presume in whom 
Christian conceived that he could place no confidence-—having been 
turned adrift in the open ocean, their first object was to examine 
the state of their resources, when they found that they possessed 
altogether, one hundred and fifty pounds of bread, sixteen pieces 
of pork, each weighing two pounds, six quarts of rum, six bottles 
of wine, twenty-eight gallons of water, and four empty barricoes, 
or small casks. These scanty stores they increased a little at the 
island of Tafoa, at which they touched, but from which they were 
speedily driven by the hostility of the natives, “‘and now,” says Bligh, 
“every countenance appeared to have a degree of cheerfulness, 
and all the men seemed determined to do their best.” They re- 
quested him to take them towards home; and as they could hope 
for no accesion to their supplies until they reached Timor, from 
which they were then at a distance of full twelve hundred leagues, 
they agreed to be content with an allowance not exceeding one 
ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint of water perday. ‘‘ We then 
bore away,” says Bligh, ‘ across a sea where the naviyation is but 
little known, ina small (open) boat, twenty-three feet long from 
stem to stern, deeply laden with eighteen men.” On the morning 
of the 3rd of May, they had to encounter a violent storm ; the sea 
ran so high that the same sail was becalmed between the mountain 
waves, which they found too much to have set when they rode on 
the top of the billow. Nor could they venture to take it in, as the 
sea was curling over the stem of the boat, and obliged them to bale 
with all their activity and strength. One may imagine the terrible 
distress which they were thus compelled to endure. The men were 
almost constantly wet, and the only mode they had of obtaining a 
change of clothes was to immerse them in the sea, and after substi- 
tuting the moisture of that element for that of the rain-water, to 
wring them and put them on, a process which they found compa- 
ratively comfortable! The rum was occasionally served out to them 
in a tea-spoonful at a time, and the bread was divided amongst 
them in morsels equal to the twenty-fifth part of a pound for each! 
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They sometimes increased their stock of water from the heavy rains 
which fell, and they considered it a feast when they obtained an 
ounce of pork for dinner. Though they passed in sight of several 
islands, yet they were afraid to approach them, fearing the hostility 
of the natives, if their defenceless condition should be discovered ; 
and thus they had the additional vexation of starving, apparently 
within view of plenty. Storms and rain accompanied them, with 
few intervals, almost the whole way. On the 22nd of May it blew 
so hard, that the sea flew over them with great force, and kept them 
constantly baling with the utmost horror and anxiety. Some birds 
which they caught at this time would appear to have been sent 
providentially to their assistance, as besides the flesh and blood and 
entrails of the bird, they frequently found in its stomach flying fish 
and small cuttle fish, which were carefully preserved and divided. 
At length, after suffering the most dreadful dangers, their strength 
being almost jwholly exhausted, and their clothes so threadbare 
from constant wringing that they could neither keep out moisture 
nor cold, they reached the “ barrier reef” of New Holland, in which 
they discovered a break. Through this the boat rapidly passed with 
a strong stream running to the westward, and came immediately into 
smooth water, andall their past hardships seemed at once to have been 
forgotten. In the evening they landed upon an island, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which they discovered a great quantity of oystesr, on 
which they lived most sumptuously. Having been thus considerably 
refreshed, they proceeded with renewed spirit on their voyage to 
Timor, which they fortunately reached on the morning of the 11th 
of June. 

‘** Ttis not possible for me,” says Bligh, whom this voyage alone would 
prove to have been a most able as well as a most intrepid navigator, “ to 
describe the pleasure which the blessing of the sight of this land diffused 
among us. It appeared scarcely credible to ourselves that, in an open boat, 
and so poorly provided, we should have been able to reach the coast of 
Timor in forty-one days after leaving Tofa, having in that time run, by our 
log, a distance of three thousand six hundred and eighteen nautical miles ; 


and that, notwithstanding our extreme distress, no one should have perished 
in the voyage.” '"—p. 118. 


Bligh and his surviving companions subsequently proceeded to 
Batavia road, whence they procured passages to England ; five 
died at Coupang, one was left behind, and not afterwards heard of, 
and one had been murdered at Tafoa. Upon his arrival at home, 
Bligh was promoted to the rank of commander, and was speedily 
sent out a second time for the purpose of transporting the bread 
fruit to the West Indies—a service which he successfully performed, 
though unfortunately the plant by no means turned out so well as 
had been expected. In fact it has never thrived there, owing 
either to the difference of latitude, or to the nature of the soil. — 

The government having properly resolved on the apprehension 
and punishment of the mutineers, the Pandora frigate, of twenty- 
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four guns, and one hundred and sixty men, was dispatched for that 
purpose, under the command of Captain Edward Edwards. The 
voyage of this frigate was almost as unfortunate as that of the 
Bounty itself, the vessel having been wrecked, and the crew havin 

been exposed to all the horrors of a navigation of eleven on ae 
miles in open boats. But the captain succeeded in taking fourteen 
of the mutineers, of whom ten were brought safe to England, the 
other four having been lost when the Pandora was wrecked. From 
the reports of the prisoners, as well as from other sources, it a 

peared that, after the mutiny, the pirates proceeded to the island 
of Toobuai, where they arrived on the 25th of May, 1789, having 
previously thrown over-board the greater part of the bread fruit 
plants, and divided amongst themselves the property of the officers 
and men whom they had turned adrift. They at first resolved to 
settle on this island, but finding that they were in want of live 
stock, they returned to Otaheite, where they procured abundance of 
supplies of every kind, having deluded the credulous islanders with 
an artful story, which they had fabricated, about the arrival of Cap- 
tain Cook at Toobuai, and of his having detained Bligh to assist 
him in forming an establishment there. After returning to Too- 
buai, they agreed so little amongst themselves, that Christian 
gave up the hope of settling there, and it was resolved that they 
should all go back in the Bounty to Otaheite, where those who so 
wished might land and remain ; the others were to retain possession 
of the vessel and go wherever they might choose. Sixteen of the 
mutineers accordingly went on shore, at Otaheite, on the 20th of 
September, of whom fourteen were subsequently taken on board 
the Pandora, the other two having fallen by violent deaths ; the 
remaining nine, including Christian, sailed in the Bounty from 
Otaheite on the night of the 21st, having persuaded seven Ota- 
heitan men, and twelve women to accompany them. It was not 
even conjectured whither they meant to go; but Christian had 
been frequently heard to say, that his object was to discover some 
unknown or uninhabited island, in which there was no harbour for 
shipping ; that he would run the Bounty on shore, and make use 
of her materials to form a settlement. For twenty years after the 
Bounty sailed on this occasion from Otaheite, nothing had been 
heard of her, and if ever the name was mentioned, it was followed 
by the expression of an opinion that the vessel and her crew had 
gone to the bottom. In the May of 1809, however, intelligence 
was received at the Admiralty, that the captain of an American 
ship, on landing the previous year at Pitcairn’s Island, had dis- 
covered there an Englishman named Smith, the only individual 
surviving of those who had sailed from Otaheite in the Bounty ; 
and it appeared from the report of this man, that shortly after they 
arrived at Pitcairn’s Island, they ran the vessel on shore and broke 
her up; that about four years after that event, the Otaheite men, 
whom they had taken with them, secretly revolted (in consequence 
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of a great ype that existed) and killed every Englishman ex- 
cept himself, whom they severely wounded by a pistol ball in the 
neck ; and that on the same night the widows of the Englishmen 
arose, and put to death the whole of the Otaheitans, leaving Smith 
the only man upon the island, with eight or nine women, and seve- 
ral small children. It was further stated, that Smith, upon his re- 
covery, applied himself with great industry to the cultivation of the 
Jand, which was well stocked with hogs and poultry, and produced 
an abundance of fruits and vegetables, and that he brought up his 
colony, then (1808) amounting to thirty-five persons, including 
some grown up young men, sons of the mutineers, in a very religi- 
ous and proper manner. Christian, it was said, became insane, 
shortly after the arrival of the Bounty, and threw himself off the 
rocks into the sea, and another had died of a fever before the mas- 
sacre took place. 

Although no doubt was entertained of the general accuracy of 
this narrative, yet no steps were taken in consequence of it at the 
Admiralty (then much engaged in the war); nor was any thing 
more heard of the colony until the year 1814, when reports, not es- 
sentially differing from that just mentioned, were received from Sir 
Thomas Staines and Captain Pipon, then cruizing in the Pacific. 
They also chanced to fall in with Pitcairn’s Island,* where, to 
their astonishment, they found the descendants of the mutineers 
under the patriarchal dominion of “‘ a venerable old man, named John 
Adams, whose exemplary conduct, and fatherly care of the whole 
of the little colony could not but command admiration. The pious 
manner in which all these born on the island have been reared, the 
correct sense of religion which has been instilled into their young 
minds by this old man, has given him the pre-eminence over the 
whole of them, to whom they look up as the father of one and the 
whole family.” They further ascertained, that Christian had not 
become insane, or thrown himself into the sea, as at first repre- 
sented, but that he had become odious to the whole of his follow- 
ers on account of the oppressive manner in which he treated them, 
and that in consequence of his having seized upon the wife of one 
of the Otaheitans, he was shot by the indignant husband, an act that 
gave rise to a series of quarrels, which did not terminate until the 
whole of the Englishmen perished, Smith, alias John Adams, 
alone excepted. The account given by Captain Pipon in a private 


letter to the editor, of their reception at Pitcairn’s Island, has about 
it all the freshness of novelty. 





*So called from the son of Major Pitcairn, of the Marines. This young 
gentleman is said to have first seen it, when sailing with Captain Carteret, 
in 1767. It is situated in 25° 4’ South latitude, and 130° 25’ West longt- 
tude, at the south east extremity of a chain of islands, which, including the 


Society and Friendly Islands, exceed a hundred in number, many of them 
wholly uninhabited. 
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‘The first young man that sprung, with extraordinary alacrity, up the 
side, and stood before them on the deck, in reply to the question, “* Who 
are you ?”—said, that his name was Thursday October Christian, son of the 
late Fletcher Christian, by an Otahetian mother; that he was the first born 
on the island, and that he was so cailed because he was brought into the world 
ona Thursday in October. Singularly strange as all this was to Sir Thomas 
Staines and Captain Pipon, this youth soon satisfied them that he was no 
other than the person he represented himself to be, and that he was fully 
acquainted with the whole history of the Bounty ; and, in short, that the 
island before them was the retreat of the mutineers of that ship. Young 
Christian was, at this time, about twenty-four years of age, a fine tall youth 
full six feet high, with dark, almost black, hair, and a countenance open 
and extremely interesting. As he wore no clothes except a piece of cloth 
round his loins, and a straw hat, ornamented with black cocks’ feathers, 
his fine figure and well-shaped muscular limbs were displayed to great 
advantage, and attracted general admiration. His body was much tanned 
by exposure to the weather, and his countenance had a brownish cast, 
unmixed however with that tinge of red so common among the natives of 
the Pacific islands. 

‘“ Added to a great share of good humour, we were glad to trace,” says 
Captain Pipon, “‘ in his benevolent countenance, all the features of an 
honest English face.” He told them that he was married to a woman 
much older than himself, one of those that accompanied his father from 
Otaheite. The ingenious manner in which he answered all questions put 
to him, and his whole deportment, created a lively interest among the 
officers of the ship, who, while they admired, could not but regard him 
with feelings of tenderness and compassion; his manner, too, of speaking 
English was exceedingly pleasing, and correct both in grammar and pro- 
nunciation. His companion was a fine handsome youth of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, of the name of George Young, son of Young, the 
midshipman. 

‘If the astonishment of the two captains was great on making, as they 
they thought, this first and extraordinary discovery of a people who had 
been so long forgotten, and on hearing the offspring of these offenders 
speaking their language correctly, their surprise and interest were still more 
highly excited when, on Sir Thomas Staines taking the two youths below, 
and setting before them something to eat, they both rose up, and one of 
them, placing his hands together in a posture of devotion, pronounced, 
distinctly and with emphasis, in a pleasing tone of voice, ‘* For what we 
are going to receive the Lord make us truly thankful.” 

‘The youths were themselves greatly surprised at the sight of so many 
novel objects—the size of the ship—of the guns, and every thing around 
them. Observing a cow, they were at first somewhat alarmed, and ex- 
pressed a doubt whether it was a huge goat or a horned hog, these being 
the only two species of quadrupeds they had ever seen. A little dog 
amusedthem much. ‘ Oh! what a pretty little thing it is!” exclaimed 
Young. “I know it is a dog, for I have heard of such an animal.” 

‘These young men informed the two captains of many singular events 
that had taken place among the first settlers, but referred them for further 
particulars to an old man on shore, whose name, they said, was John 
Adams, the only surviving Englishman that came away in the Bounty, at 
which time he was called Alexander Smith. 
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‘This information induced the two captains to go on shore, desirous of 
learning correctly from this old man the fate, not only of Christian, but 
of the rest of his deluded accomplices, who had adhered to his fortunes, 
The landing they found to be difficult, and not wholly free from danger; 
but, with the assistance of their two able conductors, they passed the surf 
among many rocks, and reached the shore without any other inconvenience 
than a complete wetting. Old Adams, having ascertained that the two 
officers alone had landed, and without arms, concluded they had no inten- 
tion to take him prisoner, and ventured to come down to the beach, from 
whence he conducted them to his house. He was accompanied by his 
wife, a very old woman, and nearly blind. It seems they were both at 
first considerably alarmed ; the sight of the king's uniform, after so man 
years, having no doubt brought fresh to the recollection of Adams the scene 
that occurred in the Bounty, in which he bore so conspicuous a part. Sir 
Thomas Staines, however, to set his mind at ease, assured him, that so far 
from having come to the island with any intention to take him away, they 
were not even aware that such a person as himself existed. Captain Pipon 
observes, “‘ that although, in the eye of the law, they could only consider 
him in the light of a criminal of the deepest dye, yet that it would have 
been an act of the greatest cruelty and inhumanity to have taken him away 
from his little family, who, in such a case, would have been left to expe- 
rience the greatest misery and distress, and ultimately, in all probability, 
would have perished of want.” 

‘ Adams, however, pretended, that he had no great share in the mutiny; 
said that he was sick in bed when it broke out, and was afterwards com- 
pelled to take a musket in his hand; and expressed his readiness to go in 
one of the ships to England, and seemed rather desirous to do so. On 
this being made known to the members of the little society, a scene of 
considerable distress was witnessed: his daughter, a fine young woman, 
threw her arms about his neck, entreating him not to think of leaving them 
and all his little children to perish. All the women burst into tears, and 
the young men stood motionless and absorbed in grief; but on their being 
assured that he should, on no account, be molested, ‘‘ it is impossible,” 
says Captain Pipon, “‘ to describe the universal joy that these poor people 
manifested, and the gratitude they expressed for the kindness and consi- 
deration shewn to them.” '"—pp. 289—293. 


Captain Beechey’s still more recent account of this interesting 
colony is already familiar to the public. None of the reports agree 
exactly as to the time and manner of Christian’s death ; but we can 
hardly think that the variance between them is so material, as to 
give countenance to the singular story which is related by Mr. Bar- 
row, of the supposed appearance of this daring mutineer in Eng- 
land, about the time of the American captain’s visit to Pitcairn’s 
Island. If this story were true, it would be the most surprising 
part of the whole of this dramatic narrative. Mr. Barrow shall re- 
late it in his own words. 


‘ About the years 1808 and 1809, a very general opinion was prevalent 
in the neighbourhood of the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmorland, that 
Christian was in that part of the country, and made frequent private visits 
to an aunt who was living there. Being the near relative of Mr. Christan 
Curwen, long member of parliament for Carlisle, and himself a native, he 
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was well known in the neighbourhood. This, however, might be passed 
overas a mere gossip, had not another circumstance happened just about the 
same time, for the truth of which the editor does not hesitate to avouch. 
‘In Fore-street, Plymouth Dock, Captain Heywood found himself one 
day walking behind a man, whose shape had so much the appearance of 
Christian’s, that he involuntarily quickened his pace. Both were walking 
very fast, and the rapid steps behind him having roused the stranger's atten- 
tion, he suddenly turned his face, looked at Heywood, and immediately 
ran off. But the face was as much like Christian's as the back, and Hey- 
wood, exceedingly excited, ran also. Both ran as fast as they were able, 


but the stranger had the advantage, and, after making several short turns, 
disappeared. 


‘That Christian should be in England, Heywood considered as highly 
improbable, though not out of the scope of possibility; for at this time no 
account of him whatsoever had been received since they parted at Otaheite ; 
at any rate the resembiance, the agitation, and the efforts of the stranger 
to elude him, were circumstances too strong not to make a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. At the moment, his first thought was to set ubout 
making some further inquiries, but on recollection of the pain and trouble 
such a discovery must occasion him, he considered it more prudent to let 
the matter drop ; but the circumstance was frequently called to his memory 
for the remainder of his life.’-—pp. 309, 310. | 


From a letter recently received by Captain Beechey, it appears that 
old Adams died in March, 1829. The latest of our naval visitors to 
the island is Captain Waldegrave, who arrived there in H. M.S. 
Seringapatam, in March, 1830, with a supply of various articles of 
clothes, and agricultural and other instruments, sent out, in conse- 
quence of Beechey’s representations, by his Majesty’s directions. 
Captain Waldegrave’s reception was of the most cordial description. 
He mentions that three Englishmen had already found their way 
into the island, one of whom, named Nobbs, claimed to be the 
supreme spiritual pastor of the community, he being, as the editor 
suggests, ‘ probably one of those half-witted persons who fancy 
they have received a call to preach nonsense—some cobler escaped 
from his stall, or tailor from his shopboard.’ It is with infinite 
regret that we further learn from a paragraph, which has lately 
gone the round of the newspapers, that a vessel sent to Pitcairn’s 
island by the Missionaries of Otaheite (those moral scourges of the 
Pacific) has carried off the whole of the settlers to the latter island ! 
If this be so, it crowns the iniquities of those harpeys, who ought 
to be swept from the face of the earth. 

Of the ten mutineers who were eventually brought home, three only 
werecondemned and executed, the remainder were eitheracquitted or 
pardoned. Among the latterwas Mr. Peter Heywood, whose fortunes 
seem to have excited the particular interest of Mr. Barrow. He 
will, perhaps, be surprised to find that we have passed over the 
very vehement effusions both in verse and prose, to which the return 
of that young gentleman to England, as well as his trial and 
pardon, gave rise on the part of his sister, Miss Nessy Heywood. 
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In truth they are not much to our taste. We have no conception 
of a genuine sisterly affection, giving a poetical expression to fee|- 
ings which arise out of the real perils of a brother, exposed to an 
ignominious death. The woe that springs in a truly affectionate 
heart from such a source as this, is silent. It seeks to hide its 
shame and agony, instead of arraying them in the garments of 
poetry. That Heywood was less guilty than his fellow mutineers 
who were executed, is a fact, which we suppose we are to consider 
as sufficiently proved, by the mercy of the crown having been exer- 
cised in his favour; he was afterwards employed in the public ser- 
vice, in which he acquitted himself in the most satisfactory manner, 
He died in the present year, having reached nearly to the top of the 
list of captains. 





Ant. VIII.—Campaigns and Cruises, in Venezuela and New Grenada, 
and in the Pacific Ocean, from 1817 to 1830: with the Narrative of 

a March from the River Oronoco to San Buenaventura on the Coast 

of Choco; and Sketches of the West Coast of South America, from 

the Gulf of California to the Archipelago of Chiloe. Also, Tales of 

Venezuela: Illustrative of Revolutionary Men, Manners, and Inci- 

dents. In three volumes. London: Longman and Co. 1831. 
Since the publication of the very lively and faithful Sketches of 
South America, the manners and habits of some portion of its 
inhabitants, by Captain Hall, we have met with no work, on the 
same subject, that is better calculated than the one before us, to 
sustain, amongst the British public, that interest for the great South- 
Western Continent which the gallant captain, by his acute observa- 
tion and his versatile talents, had been amongst the first to excite. 
The author, in the present case, however, had the advantage of his 
predecessor, in a considerably longer residence in that country, and 
in being a witness to a greater variety of aspects of the national 
character, than it fell to the lot of Captain Hall to become acquainted 
with. Wanting the skill and address of the captain as a writer, our 
author may still boast of a far more copious fund of information 
than the former had it in his power to collect ; and though we miss 
in his volumes the ornaments and graces with which a practised 
hand can recommend those subjects, that in themselves are desti- 
tute of all attraction, yet so varied and extensive is the personal 
familiarity of the present author with the manners of the South 
American people—so completely exempted are his pages from all 
the appearances of bad faith or exaggeration, that we cannot hesi- 
tate to rank his volumes with the very best illustrations which we 
possess, of the peculiarities in the customs and general character 
of foreign countries. 

The writer of these volumes deserves to have it told, that, up to 
the moment of his publication, we had no detailed accounts of the 
very important and interesting campaigns, in which, as we shall 
see, he was engaged. The general spirit of adventure, which 
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usually agitates a youthful mind, assisted by an ambition for a 
military life, had impelled our author to direct his views to South 
America, at a time when Europe, exhausted by too protracted an 
indulgence in the martial passion, and languishing wd the effects 
of its debilitating influence, appeared to be guided by a resolution 
to avoid in future the seductions of war. He volunteered his ser- 
vices in the cause of South American patriotism, and joined a com- 
pany of lancers which set out from Bivebe in the year 1817, in 
order to support the newly formed government of Venezuela, then 
consisting of Bolivar, Marino, and Sir Gregor M‘Gregor. After 
numerous adventures, interspersed with perils more or less formi- 
dable, the author, with his companions, who were bound for the 
same destination, proceeded to the head quarters of Bolivar, which 
happened to be at the time on the road between the river 
Apuri and the city of Calabozo. Bolivar was then deliberating 
what course he should adopt in the prosecution of a war, which he 
had commenced under the most favourable auspices, having, by a 
bold and ingenious manceuvre, succeeded in obtaining the command 
of the Apuri. The description which our author gives of the ap- 
pearance of the constitutional forces, at the period of his joining in 
the same service, is well worth attention. 


‘The dress which was worn by him (Bolivar) and his suit, corres- 
ponded perfectly with the scanty resources of the patriot army. His 
helmet was such as was then usually worn by a private light dragoon. It 
had been sent him as a pattern, by a merchant of Trinidad, who had 
imported on speculation from London some yeomanry accoutrements, 
which had been sold off on the commencement of the peace. A plain round 
jacket of blue cloth, with red cuffs, and three rows of gilt sugar-loaf 
buttons ; coarse blue trowsers ; and alpargates, or sandals (the soles of 
which are made of the fibres of the aloe plaited,) completed his dress. He 
carried in his hand a light lance, with a small black banner having em- 
broidered on it a white skull and crossed bones, with the motto “ Muerte 
0 Libertad !” 

‘ The native officers, by whom he was surrounded, were chiefly men of 
colour, of lighter or darker shades ; except the two generals, Paéz and 
Urdanéta, who are white. Few of them had any jackets. Their usual 
dress consisted of a shirt, made of handkerchief-pieces of different colours, 
and generally of checked patterns, very ample in size, and with wide 
sleeves, worn outside large white drawers, which reached below the knee ; 
and a hat made of cogollo, or split palm leaves, with plumes of variegated 
feathers. They were almost all barefoot ; but every one wore large silver 
or brass spurs, with rowels of at least four inches in diameter, and some 
of even more extravagant dimensions. They generally wore, under these 
hats, coloured silk or cotton handkerchiefs, for the purpose of shading 
their faces from the sun ; although, to all appearance, their spreading 
sombréros might have afforded sufficient shelter for such dark complexions. 
We afterwards found, however, that dark as they all were,—and several 
Were even quite black,—they could not endure the severe heat as well as 
most of the English. One of Paéz’s favourite cavalry officers, Col, Juan 
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Gomez, bad a helmet given him by that general, the casque of which was 
of beaten gold, the work of some rude country artist. Another, who com- 
manded his body guard, Col. Jose Carbajal, wore a silver helmet ; and 
many officers and distinguished soldiers had silver scabbards to their 
sabres, besides silver stirrups, and weighty ornaments of the same metal 
on their bridles. 

‘ On observing our party approaching, these wild looking chiefs spurred 
forward to meet us, with a shrill shout of welcome ; ahd favoured us with 
a profusion of embraces, as is their custom on meeting intimate friends 
after along absence. ‘They were soon, however, obliged to leave us, and 
postpone the examination of our dress and accoutrements to the evening 
bivouac ; as Bolivar himself rode on in silence, merely returning our salute 
with his peculiar melancholy smile, as he passed. 

‘ When we halted for the night, we were summoned by an aid-de-camp 
to attend the Gefe Supremo. We found him seated in a cotton net ham- 
mock, under some trees (a tent being of course out of the question) ; and 
were received by him with the politeness of a man who had seen the world. 
After slightly apologizing for the poorness of accommodations to be found 
in the patriot service, he expressed his joy at seeing, at last, Europeans in 
his army, that would be capable of disciplining his troops, and assisting 
the native officers by their instruction and example. He then made en- 
quiries, on various points, which showed him to be well acquainted with 
the state of affairs in Europe; and dismissed us, after recommending us, 
individually, to the particular care of some of the officers of the staff. — 
pp. 66—68. 

Such were the commander-in-chief and his staff, and a few pages 
on we have a still more ludicrous account of the constitutional army, 
the strange and various costume of which appears not to have 
struck the author, until he contemplated those forces in contrast 
with the royalist troops, This he had an opportunity of doing in 
# short time after his arrival, for the enemy had so far succeeded in 
harrassing Bolivar, that the latter had no alternative but a conflict, 
the event of which was exceedingly doubtful. 


‘ At sunrise the two armies were formed, opposite and in sight of each 
other ; divided only by a small river, the passes of which were obstinately 
contested, with various success, during the day. The contrast between 
the clothing and appointments of the royalist and patriot forces was here 
very conspicuous. The regiments of the former wore their respective 
uniforms, which they had latelv received from Car4cas. This gave them 
a martial appearance, and a decided advantage, in the confidence with 
which it inspired them, when they saw the ragged appearance of the 
patriots, independent of their consciousness of superiority in numbers 
and discipline. The only corps, on our side, with any pretensions to 
uniform, was Bolivar’s guard. This had received English marines’ coats, 
which had been condemned in London and sold to Bolivar’s agent ; with 
trowsers, or drawers of various colours. The greater part, especially the 
front rank, wore hussar caps, which had once belonged tu the unfortunate 
Husares de la Reyna. 

‘ The rest of the army wore, literally, what they could get. Some were 
to be seen, in every corps, with Spanish uniforms, either with or without 
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broad brimmed straw hats; but these few were so far from improving the 
appearance of the line, that they made it resemble a rabble, and displayed 
to greater disadvantage the miserable clothing of their comrades. Man 
were nearly stark naked ; but the greater part wore small ragged blankets 
and pieces of carpet, which thev plundered on the retreat, with holes cut 
in them for the head to pass through. Straw hats were in general use ; 
but some colonels had partially introduced into their corps a kind of non- 
descript schakos, made of raw cow’s hide of various colours. The fire- 
arms, too, of this devoted army were all old, and, generally speaking, in 
a very bad condition. Some muskets were absolutely without locks, and 
were apparently carried for show, until the fall of a few friends or foes 
should give their owners an opportunity of exchanging them for more 
effective weapons. The rear-rank men were, of course, the worst armed ; 
though, as to dress, there was little difference to be perceived. Many of 
these had lances, or bayonets on poles; and not a few carried their cart- 
ridges in their breasts, for want of pouches. 

‘The remnant of the cavalry, that had escaped on the night of the 14th, 
when they were so unfortunately surprised, had as ill-assorted accoutre- 
ments and apparel as the infantry. All had lances of different lengths ; 
and some few carbines were to be seen among them, which, by the way, 
were muskets that had been cut short in the barrel. They were stationed 
in the rear ; for they were totally unfit, from their small number, and the 
tired state of their horses, to take any share in the action. The park and 
baggage guard were Indians, armed with bows and arrows. ‘These, how- 
ever, were a timid, peaceful tribe, unused to the sound of musketry, who, 
therefore, took every opportunity, when not closely watched, of conveying 
themselves out of the way of mischief. On the whole, our army wore a 
most unpromising appearance. We had not even any musical instru- 
ments to animate the men, except a few old cracked drums, that were 
any thing but spirit-stirring, and Captain Grant's prize clarionet. But, to do 
the troops justice, they behaved, in spite of every disadvantage, as well 
as men could do, struggling for victory long after the battle was evidently 
lost. If the day could have been gained by the number of generals, we 
had certainly enough on the field for that purpose.’—pp. 82—85. 


Bolivar having been worsted in this battle, he and his followers 
were under the necessity of seeking their safety in flight. The 
author, in attempting to keep up with the fugitive soldiers whom 
he had just commanded, soon found that it required the agility of 
a native to overcome all the obstacles which opposed a very rapid 
journey through the country, and was ultimately reduced to the 
condition of a solitary wanderer. He proceeds— 


‘I followed, of course, as long as [ could ; but was soon sensible of the 
impossibility of escaping in a hilly country, encumbered as | was with 
boots and a sabre, and fatigued with the day's exertions ; to say nothing 
of our having been, for the last two days, rapidly retreating by forced 
marches, without any provisions being served out. I therefore threw 
inyself, exhausted, into a bush, where I lay expecting, every moment, to 
be bayonetted by the pursuers. Finding, however, that several had passed 
without observing me, I began to entertain some hopes of being able to 
rejoin our army ; and crept farther into the underwood, to the brink of a 
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rock, from whence the whole field could plainly be seen beneath me. [| 
was thickly spotted over with bodies, especially in the defile leading to 
Los Morros, where men and horses were lying in heaps. Our army had 
totally disappeared, except a few stragglers, who were still entangled in 
the broken ground, and whom the enemy had surrounded, and were firing 
at, not choosing to encumber themselves with prisoners. A Spanish ge- 
neral, whom I believed to be Morillo, and his staff, were halted on a small 
eminence, which the patriot army had previously occupied. A few prisoners, 
apparently officers, were occasionally brought to him, and, after a short 
pause, while by his gestures he appeared to interrogate and threaten them, 
were taken aside and shot. 

‘ Night soon approached ; and it was evident, by the number of fires, 
that the greater part of the Spanish army had encamped on the field. 
Towards midnight, I left my place of concealment, and reached the small 
river, which had been the scene of the hottest part of the recent conflict. 
The banks were strewed with bodies, many of which were lying in the 
shallow stream ; and the vultures and wild dogs had already commenced 
their banquet. I had but little leisure, however, to look about me. Havy- 
ing drank heartily of the brook, I proceeded cautiously up the bed of the 
river, being concealed by the bushes on the banks, and secure of not 
being met by any patroles, in that direction. 

‘ By day-break, I had advanced pretty high up the valley ; and, hearing 
the crowing of cocks, ventured, at all hazards, to approach a cottage, 
which I saw not far off, surrounded by sugar-cane patches and plantain 
groves. ‘The inhabitants, a venerable old Indian, with his wife and four 
daughters, came out to receive me with great formality ; supposing from 
my colour and dress that I wasa Spaniard. They soon found, from my 
imperfect manner of speaking the language, that they were mistaken : 
and readily comprehending that I was one of the English, who they had 
heard were with Bolivar, assured me that I was in no danger of being be- 
trayed by them, for they also were patriots, as, indeed, most of the In- 
dians in that part of the couutry were. The old man explained to me, in 
a few words, the danger there was of my being discovered in the cottage. 
by stragglers from the Spanish camp, who would, in all probability, come 
up the valley in seach of plaintains and other fruit, and to plunder what 
they could. He, therefore, sent one of his daughters to show me a place 
of concealment, in a thick copse behind the sugar-cane patch. She spread 
for me here a mat of rushes to rest on; and after bringing water for my 
feet, set before me a wooden tray, with a substantial breakfast of broiled 
fowl, eggs, and roast plantains, besides various fruits. In the evening, 
one of the youngest children brought me a supply of provisions, in a bas- 
ket ; and told me that several Spanish soldiers bad come up to the cot- 
tage, and were waiting there, while her mother was making them arépas. 

‘I remained in this place of concealment for a few days, visited but 
rarely by the old man, who was fearful of being watched, and detected in 
concealing an officer of the insurgent army, which would have cost him 
his life ; but I was constantly supplied with provisions by the daughters, 
whose occasional absence would not be so much remarked. | felt uneasy, 
however, at exposing this kind family to danger ; besides being in con- 
stant expectation of discovery, by means of the numerous parties of sol- 
diers, whom I could see from my retreat, during the day, traversing the 
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plantations in search of fugitives from the late action ; several of whom 
they bad already found in the neighbourhood, and shot, I therefore de- 
termined on removing into the forest above the valley, and endeavouring 
to find some companion in distress, with whom I might seek my way to 
Bolivar’s camp. My worthy host endeavoured to dissuade me from this 
resolution ; assuring me, that he did not apprehend any danger of disco- 
very. Finding me, however, decided on not endangering them any longer, 
he and his family bid me farewell, with many embraces and kind wishes. 
(hey furnished me with a basket, containing roast plantains, and dried 
meat. ‘Che old man gave me at parting a flint and steel, with a cane con- 
taining yesca, (a kind of tinder made of dried fungus) and an Indian chu- 
rumbéla, with tobacco, which I found of real value in the damp woods, 
where I lay concealed for some time afterwards. 

‘ The trees in these mountain forests are chiefly the caoba, or mahogany, 
which grows to a majestic size, and affords a delightful shade. There are, 
besides, many different kinds of wild fruit-trees, which are resorted to by 
the araguato monkey. Panthers inhabit these wilds; but, although I 
often heard their yells, they never approached near enough to give me 
any serious apprehensions. When my provisions were expended, I was 
in the habit of going down, cautiously, to the outskirts of the plantations, 
after dusk, and cutting sugar-cane: this is well known to be nutritious 
enough to support life for a long time, without any other food. I ven- 
tured, occasionally, near enough to cottages, where I could hear no 
watch-dogs, to forage ripe plantains: and was, in one instance, fortunate 
enough to find some tazajo, hanging on bambu poles. This lucky wind- 
full | transferred to my basket havresack, without much scruple. I found 
it difficult to guard against the depredations of the monkies, which fre- 
quently robbed me of my provisions, if I lost sight of them for a moment. 
The mountains here abound with snakes and centipedes, which I used 
often to discover under the dry leaves, that composed my bed. The for- 
mer were, however, perfectly harmless, when not molested; although it 
was necessary to use caution on rising, to avoid touching them; as that 
would, of course, have provoked them to bite. 

‘The woods at night were brilliantly illuminated by the cucuzs, or lan- 
tern flies, which, flitting in myriads from tree to tree, resemble sparks of 
fire. This insect is a small dark coloured beetle, similar to that which is 
found under rotten wood, in England. It carries its greenish phosphoric 
light in the tail ; and its lantern remains invisible, except when it is flying, 
as it is covered by the wing-cases when in a state of rest. 

‘I soon began to find this solitary way of life too irksome to endure with 
any degree of patience. I even entertained serious thoughts of surren- 
dering myself to the Spaniards, at all hazards, rather than lead the life of 
an outlaw, any longer, among these wild mountains ; when I unexpectedly 
met with a comrade, who soon dissuaded me from this intention, and was 
eventually the means of enabling me to escape, in safety, to Bolivar’s 
army. One night, as I was cutting a supply of sugar-cane, as usual, I 
saw, by the moonlight, a native close to me, busily engaged in the same 
occupation. We were, at first, rather cautions of approaching each 
other ; but, as he svon discovered me to be an Englishman, he informed 
me that he was an alferez, belonging to Zaraza’s cavalry, and had taken 
refuge in the woods, after the defeat of La Puerta ; adding, that he also 
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was foraging for his support. We were both rejoiced at this accidental 
meeting ; and agreed to continue together, for mutual assistance, ‘[ jx 
event was particularly furtunate for me, as my Dew companion, whose 
name was Bicente Artadna, knew the country well, and was a stout active 
young criole, whuse assistance in procuring provisions, and afterwards 
in crossing rivers, | found extremely serviceable. The days now passed 
much more agreeably than in my former solitude, for Bicente knew ge. 
veral places of security in the mountains, to which he used to guide me. 
Here many patriot families from the neighbouring towns, as well as some 
of the fugitives, who had followed us in the retreat from Vitéria, had 
taken refuge from the Spanish army. The wretched abodes, in which 
these wanderers found shelter, were generally in the dry beds of torrents, 
and were concealed by the overhanging banks. Their most active young 
men sometimes ventured out in search of provisions; but were often 
taken, and shot by the Godos. 

‘ The rains not falling now so frequently, we determined to commence 
our march in quest of our friends ; although perfectly ignorant of the pre- 
sent situation of the army. Having laid in a pretty goud stuck of provi- 
sions, by means of the skilful foraging of Artadna, we left the mountains, 
guiding our march by the two gigantic rocks, called the Morros of San 
Juan, which loomed, at the other side of the valley, in stern and solitary 
grandeur. While descending the mountains, we followed the course of 
torrents, as being the most unfrequented route we could take. ‘This was 
attended by severe exertion, as we were obliged to leap from rock to rock, 
for hours together, and, occasionally, to swim across any deep pool, to 
which we came. I was, of course, under the necessity of throwing away 
my boots, with which it would have been impossible to proceed ; but still 
my companion, the soles of whose feet were invulnerable, was obliged 
often to halt for me, as I was utterly incapable of keeping up with him, in 
walking barefoot over gravel and flinty roads. On reaching the more 
Open country, we always concealed ourselves during the day, in some 
wood, and proceeded forward by night; carefully avoiding every beaten 
track, as well as all houses and plantations.’—pp. 88— 94, 

They had not advanced far in their speculative journey, when 
they found themselves in the midst of the Spanish quarters. From 
these unfriendly precincts they clandestinely retired, and having 
approached the neighbourhood of a town called Ortis, our author's 
companion went on to the town to obtain some news. Here he 
met with a friendly priest—a patriot also, to whom he unfolded the 
history of his English friend, and returned with an invitation from 
the clergyman to come to his house, with which the author very 
willingly complied. 

‘The priest, Don Cayetano Guaxardo, a venerable looking elderly man, 
received us with the greatest kindness. He lamented, in particular, the 
hardships that I had lately suffered ; and expressed his surprise, that an 
European could undergo as much fatigue as a criole. Ong noticing the 
ill state of our clothing, which, it must be owned, was tolerably rayged, 
after the rough usage it had met with in the woods and ravines, he insisted 
on our accepting linen and pantaloons of his own. This was a positive 
luxury to us, after wandering near two months without a change ol 
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raiment. At the same time, as he was a remarkably stout Clerico, and 
we were both rather slender, the ludicrous figure we cut, in his ample 
mosquito trowsers, gave us, and him, a hearty laugh, in spite of our 
fatigue and distress. Don Cayetano also furnished me with a large pair 
of bouts, which had evidently appertained, not long before, to some Spanish 
dragoon ; assuring me that Artaona would guide me that night to a place, 
where we should be able to procure horses. He expressed his regret at 
being afraid to shelter us in his house; as he was in hourly expectation 
of the arrival of the Spanish advanced guard. He therefore advised us, 
for our sakes as well as his own, to leave Ortiz without farther delay. 
Then, dismissing us with his blessing, and hearty wishes for our safe 
arrival among our own people, he filled our havresacks with provisions, 
and gave me, at parting, a bundle of cigars, which were very scarce in 
this part of the country. I must not omit to mention, that on examining 
our stores, at the first halt we made, we found a few dollars wrapped in 
paper, which the worthy old priest had put privately into each of our 
havresacks, to ensure us a supply until we should join the army.’— 
pp. 98, 99. 


After this practical specimen of clerical benevolence, we conceive 
it to be the very height of injustice on the part of the present writer 
to indulge, as he does in many places, in invectives the most severe 
against the general body of the South American clergy. We see, 
however, in' this fact, only another added to the thousand instances 
which we daily witness, of the unconquerable obstinacy of early 
impressions. Surely the prejudices of education must be strong, 
indeed, when they can survive, in a reasonable man’s mind, the 
conviction of their injustice ! 

Having, after a long and wearisome pilgrimage, at length suc- 
ceeded in finding the object of his search, our author once more 
joined the patriotic leader, whose recent discomfiture had not less- 
ened his claims to the support of every generous and honest man. 
The rainy season—a time of necessary cessation from all warlike 
operations—was spent by the patriot troops in Achaguas, a dis- 
trict which is occasionally converted into an island by the swell of 
adjacent rivers. Here it was that Paez, a sort of prime minister to 
Bolivar, established no less a refined institution than a mint, which 


was destined for the sole accommodation of the army. Our author 
observes— 


‘This new establishment, for the simplicity of its machinery, and eco- 
nomy observed in the number of officers employed, was perhaps unri- 
valled in any country. In a room in the Plaza, where some of the Eng- 
lish were quartered, a block of wood was fixed in the brick floor, and a 
small anvil was driven into the top of it; having a die engraved on it, 
representing one side of a pezéta, or quarter-dollar. ‘The stamp, for the 
reverse of this coin, was on a short piece of steel, secured in a handle of 
iron, for the convenience of striking it with a sledge hammer, when placed 
on a piece of metal of the proper size and weight, which was laid on the 
under die, or anvil. The shape of this coin was totally disregarded ; nor 
was the master of the mint much more particular about the weight of 
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each separate piece. ‘This, certainly, was of very little consequence, when 
it is considered of what metal this money, purporting to be silver, was 
coined. 

‘ Paéz had collected, for this purpose, a considerable quantity of old 
silver, of different kinds, such as stirrups, sword scabbards, and various 
other ornaments, taken from the enemy by his troops, who were exceed- 
ingly expert in plundering: he had also bought up private and church 
plate to a large amount. All this was melted down, with one fourth of 
copper, which mixture, together with the previous alloy contained in the 
silver, formed, it must be allowed, a base metal worthy of such a mint. 
The only officers employed in the coinage, were a smith of all work, 
who had been used to make and repair coarse articles in silver, and his 
son, a lad of about fifteen years old. There was no mystery practised, 
with respect to the adulteration of the current coin; the doors being left 
open, without even a sentry on them. ‘The process was simply this. 
After having run the metal into narrow bars, these were heated red hot, 
in a common forge, and hammered out to the proper thickness. The 
blanks were then cut, as nearly of the proper weight as could be guessed, 
with a cold chisel; and were finished for stamping, by roughly filing off 
the corners of each piece, so as to leave a kind of polygon, resembling 
what is called in the West Indies, cut-money. 

This coin, though undoubtedly a base currency, was of the most essen- 
tial service to the army, and the neighbouring country ; as there was 
previously a great want of a circulating medium. It readily passed cur- 
rent, for the full value assigned it; because Paéz, whose word was con- 
fided in by the inhabitants of his province, had promised to call it all in, 
when he should be enabled to do so, by a more flourishing state of affairs. 
This promise was punctually performed, about a year after ; when Bolivar 
brought up sterling money from Guayana sufficient to call in all the 
depreciated coinage. Few, however, of the Llanéros troubled themselves 
about exchanging it, and it long after continued in circulation in Var nas. 

‘Our diversions, while quartered at Achaguas, were, necessarily, very 
circumscribed ; the deep mud in the savannas, and the swollen state of 
the streams, not admitting of our riding to the neighbouring plantations, 
with any degree of comfort. As for walking in the town, those who were 
fortunate enough to be still possessed of shoes or boots, in which number 
were included the newly arrived English, soon found that they were a 
useless incumbrance, even in the streets, which were mostly knee-deep in 
mud. Our chief amusement consisted in visiting the families of emi- 
grants, Numbers of these were here, who had seen better days, and 
whose conversation, interspersed with anecdotes of their eventful times, 
was highly interesting. Among them, the Padre Cura of Guadualito, Don 
Manuel Quadras, was particularly visited by the English officers in the 
evenings. He was a man of superior education and talents; and had 
been accompanied in his exile, (as it might be called,) by his sister and 
two nieces ; whose guitars, and singing, were always ready to enliven the 
dull hours we passed in these winter quarters. 

‘ Paéz, meanwhile, did every thing in his power to make us as comfort- 
able as possible ; and provided a corral full of milch-cows, purposely for 
the English. Whenever he could procure any aquardiente, to animate 
his guests, he would invite all the town to a dance, in which he used to 
join in the most unwearied style of any. He is excessively fond of this 
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amusement, and was considered, by the ladies of Achaguas, the best 
dancer in Varinas. At other times, he would order a number of wild 
horses to be driven into the Plaza, which was covered with a smooth turf; 
and would amuse himself by giving them to his guard to break in, and 
frequently by mounting them himself, as he is a very expert rough-rider. 

‘The feast of San Juan Bautista, which is always celebrated in Seuth 
America by horse-racing and bon-fires, was kept up in a most extraordi- 
nary manner in Achaguas. ‘There was no ground whatever, either in the 
town or the neighbourhood, on which racing was practicable. Paéz, how- 
ever, mounted his horse before day-break, attended by several of his staff, 
most of them without saddles, and having on merely their shirts and 
drawers ; and proceeded with them round the town, playing on vihuelas, 
and calling on every body, especially the foreigners, to turn out and follow 
him. The streets were excessively muddy; and the diversion consisted, 
chiefly, in every one making his neighbour as dirty as he possilily could. 
This object was so easily effected, that the natural colours of both horses 
and men were soon completely undistinguishable. Those that refused, 
or even delayed to join the revellers, were pulled out of bed, sans ceremonie, 
and rolled in the mud. Among the rest, the alcalde of the town, Don 
Pepe Nunez, who was always remarkably neat in his dress, and who had 
been lately married, was detected in endeavouring to escape, and shared 
the common fate. After riding about some time in this pickle, Paéz led 
the way in swimming the river Aptrito, where all that bad been con- 
cerned in this frolic effectually cleansed themselves, and their horses, from 
the mud with which they were covered. They then separated to their 
quarters, to clothe themselves, and prepare to attend the general at break- 
fast, to which every officer at head-quarters had been invited. 

‘What this dejeun? a la fourchette wanted in elegance, was amply 
compensated by the plenty and variety of the viands. Of meat, there 
were ribs, zeziénas and rayas of savanna beef, wild hogs from Mericiri, 
and venison from the neighbouring woods of Gamarra. Of poultry, 
there were wild ducks, pauzis, and guacharacas, and plenty of fish from 
the Apurito. Maize bread, in arepas, bollos, and roscas, with cheese and 
quardpo, crowned the banquet. —pp. 114—118. 


During the leisure which the suspension of hostilities afforded 
the author, he took occasion to make frequent and close observa- 
tions of the domestic manners and customs of the people. Some 
of the results of his inquiries will be read with interest :— 


‘In the few farms which remain inhabited, being necessarily remote 
from the cultivated districts, and, in a great measure, from all civilized 
society, may be seen a curious specimen of pastoral life ; where hospitality 
is exercised as a matter of course, and the visitor is considered as the per- 
son conferring the obligation. The houses attached to these hatos are all 
on the ground floor, consisting in general of a large hall, the walls of 
which are hung round with saddles, bridles, and lazos; containing, for fur- 
niture, one large table, and several long massy escanos, or settles, too 
heavily made to be ever moved. Here all the inwates eat, when driven in 
by the rain ; and the males of the family all)sleep, in bad weather; each 
having an undressed bullock’s hide for a bed. This cuero, as it is called, 
although suppled in some measure by constant use, is by no means softer 
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than the earthen floor. There is, also, a separate apartment, or two, for 
the females’ use in winter. In the summer, it is the custom for all to 
sleep in the open air, on account of the heat ; and the neighbourhood of 
the corral is generally selected, as a protection against the zanciddos, which 
always prefer attacking the cows, whose skins they completely cover. 

‘On arriving at one of these farms, no ceremony whatever is used, ex- 
except the usual salutation of “‘ Ave Maria purisima !? The travellers’ 
horses are immediately unsaddled, and turned loose; for it is quite a 
matter of indifference whether they stay or not, as there are always plenty 
of horses close at hand, which are considered completely public property, 
Water is then brought to wash the stranger’s feet; after which, every one 
spreads his cloak or blanket in the shade, and lies down, using his saddle 
fora pillow. Meanwhile, one of the family has already saddled a horse, 
and set out in search of a calf, or young heifer, for which they have sel- 
dom far to ride ; indeed, they generally keep one tied up in the corral, in 
readiness for their daily use, as meat will not keep here until the next day 
after being killed. In less than half an hour, an abundance of roast beef 
is set before the visitors ; and sometimes, but very rarely in the remote 
haciendas, some arépa. Salt is usually very scarce, (it was at this time 
worth twelve dollars a pound) ; and, when it is to be procured, is melted 
in water, and presented in a calabash, into which each morsel of meat is 
dipped. By this management, a small quantity of salt goes farther than 
if it were used in substance. The repast concludes with milk, cheese, and 
generally aguardiente. 

‘ Although these people, secluded as they are from society, must naturally 
be very desirous of hearing news of any kind, their innate sense of polite- 
ness forbids them to annoy their guests by asking questions, until they have 
satisfied their appetite. ‘They retire to rest soon after sunset ; and, pre- 
vious to lying down, the patriarch of the family, who bas probably scores 
of young descendants on the farm, working in company with, and in no 
way distinguished from, the peons, recites the Rosario, or evening service 
to the Virgin ; every one present standing, and joining in the responses. 
This religious ceremony is scarcely ever omitted by the South Americans. 
It is scrupulously adhered to by the boatmen on the Orinoco, when they 
land for the night ; and, as I had an opportunity of seeing, by the Gueril- 
léros, as my friends of the palm forest modestly stiled themselves. 

‘ These cattle farms, or hatos as they are usually called, formerly car- 
ried on a very extensive trade in cheese, tazajo, and mules, previous to 
the breaking out of the war with the mother country. But, when the re- 
volution commenced, the communication was cut off between the plains, 
and the hilly country near the sea coast, where they used to dispose of the 
produce of the farms. Besides, every man capable of bearing arms was 
obliged to join one side or another ; for there can be no such thing as neu- 
trality during a civil war ;—especially as this was conducted. All supplies 
from the coast were, in like manner, cut off from the Llanéros; and, 
among the rest, that very necessary article, salt. The want of this occa- 
sioned great distress in the plains ; as the food of the inhabitants con- 
sisted almost entirely of meat. Without salt, it was of course impossible 
to make good cheese, or preserve the tazajo, even if there had been any 
means of disposing of these commodities when made. 

As a substitute for salt, they used frequently to collect earth from places 
in the savanna where the cattle had long been in the habit of resorting ; 
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and, after pouring boiling water on it, they strained the infusion, and eva- 
porated it to dryness. It will easily be conceived, that nothing but ex- 
treme necessity would recommend this salt; which, besides its dirty 
appearance, was exceedingly bitter. 

‘Their manner of milking cows is rather singular, As they are totally 
wild, the farmers are obliged to be constantly on the look out, at the 
season when they drop ,their calves. All those found within the bounds 
of their farm they collect, and convey to the corrals, followed by the cows ; 
which assemble,morning and evening, where their calves are tied up, as 
long as they have any milk. At milking time, the calves are let loose by 
turns, and soon find their respective mothers ; but are quickly followed by 
a milker, who can then approach the cow without alarming her, and, 
having tied the calf to her knee, may proceed to milk the animal without 
interruption. 

‘Some cows, however, will give down no milk at first to their calves, 
while confined in a corral. These are literally strangled into compliance. 
A lazo is thrown round the animal's neck, the other end of which is passed 
over the forked branches of a tree, always either suffered to remain on 
clearing the ground for a corral, or planted there afterwards, chiefly for 
this purpose. ‘The cow is then hoisted up, by two or three men, until she 
can barely touch the ground with her hind feet. This is said to take im- 
mediate effect; and is repeated as often as she refuses to give down her 
milk. 

‘When the Llanéros wish to procure horses, they drive together a herd 
of chucaros ; out of which every man who wants a horse singles out which- 
ever he prefers, and noozeshim with the lazo. Two or more men hold this 
line firmly, until the horse falls from actual strangulation by the halter, 
which is tightened round his throat by bis own violent efforts to escape ; 
while, at the same time, he receives repeated severe stunning blows on the 
head with a bludgeon, which is used unsparingly, during the first stages of 
horse-breaking. While the animal is insensible, they tie his legs, put a 
bozal, or kind of head-stall on him, with a tapojo, or moveable strap, by 
which his eyes can be covered when necessary, and immediately saddle 
him ; taking particular care that the girths, which are made of twisted 
hide, are drawn sufficiently tight. ‘They at first merely use a hair rope— 
(cabestro)—by way of halter; as the horse cannot for some time endure 
a bit in his mouth, without rearing and falling on the rider. The legs 
are then untied, and the noose that is round the throat, being slackened, 
the animal in a short time recovers from the temporary strangulation, and 
rises, but remains quiet ; trembling, however, violently, until its eyes are 
uncovered. 

‘When the rider has mounted, and has well secured himself in bis seat, 
he raises the tapojo, and the contest commences, between the strength and 
activity of a terrified wild animal struggling for freedom, and the in- 
imitable horsemanship of the Llanéros. The horse appears, at first, so 
confused and astonished as to be incapable of motion ; but is soon roused 
by the shouts and blows of the rider's companions. When once he has 
recovered from his momentary stupor, the exertions that he makes to get 
rid of his burthen are wonderful, and most trying to a rider. The South 
American horses have, nevertheless, very little vice, and rarely, if ever, 
roll on the ground, or run against trees ; manceuvres that would inevitably 
dismount the best possible rider.’—pp. 121—126. 
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The author, in his various observations on the character and 
customs of the inhabitants who came under his notice, is generally 
sensible, considerate, and impartial, except where a difference of 
religion comes in any way within the range of his contemplation. 
But he occasionally gets over even this weakness, and yields the 
tribute of his applause to genuine charity, at the same time that he 
might naturally be expected to disapprove of its motive. Thus, in 
surveying the institutions of Bogota, he does not fail to mark out, 
for particular approbation, the hospital of San Juan, the plan of 
which is so admirable. 

‘The hospital of San Juan de Dios, established, as usual, in a monas- 
tery of that order of friars, is a noble institution ; and redeems these friars, 
at least, from the charges of gluttony, indolence, and total uselessness, 
which are imputed, with too great trath, to many of their brethren of 
other orders. Several hundred sick, of every description of disease, whe- 
ther inhabitants of the capital or strangers, are admitted here, carefully 
nursed, and even, if necessary, clothed by these friars. They have a hand- 
some chapel, and a dispensary for the poor; to whom they also daily 
distribute food at the kitchen. ‘The expenses, which are considerable, 
are defrayed by the revenues from the estates, which these, as well as 
some other friars, possess ; and by sums collected in begging through 
the town.’—vol. i. p. 185. 


There are not, perhaps, many persous out of London who are 
acquainted with the fact ; but it is nevertheless undoubtedly true, 
that there are no fewer than half-a-dozen establishments in this city 
conducted on a plan quite as universal, and as indiscriminate in its 
charity as the hospital of Bogota: that is to say, if a savage from 
the coast of Africa, in passing through the streets of London, were 
to fall and break a limb, it is only necessary that the first passenger 
who witnesses the accident should call a coach, place the friendless 
stranger within it, and direct the driver to convey him to the nearest 
of the great hospitals. We will venture to say, that the first grandee 
of the land could not command, nor indeed would he receive, more 
prompt, more kind, more suitable attention, than that poor outlaw of 
civilization would experience in the asylum to which he might be 
brought, until his health and strength should be completely restored. 

It is well known, that the inhabitants of Valparaiso are con- 
stantly subject to devastations by earthquakes ; but as there is no 
evil without its good, they hence very shortly become expert 
builders, from the incessant practice of repairing to which they are 
thus condemned. ‘The substantial material employed in the con- 
struction of their houses is a species of brick called adobes. 

The author gives us a brief but emphatic account of the police 
establishment of the metropolis of Chili, which we recommend to 
the attention of our magistrates, in the hope that nations pretend- 
ing to a vast deal more refinement, would only imitate the Chilians 
in the success with which they adapt their institutions to the prac- 
tical purposes they have in view. Their system is quite admirable, 
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inasmuch as by the simplest means those results are fully obtained, 
which the most elaborate, and, we may add, very expensive machi- 
nery has been found unable to produce. 


‘The police of Santi is pretty alert, and the city is well watched 
during the night, by Serénos (so called from being out in the night-air ; 
from which also Serenados, or night songs, are derived). These are very 
vigilant watchmen, being obliged to find securities to a certain amount, 
previous to this trust being committed to them. They are responsible, 
either by fine or imprisonment, in case of culpable negligence, for the 
safety of the houses under their charge ; all of which are assessed, accord- 
ing to their respective value, to pay the corporals and privates of this 
guard. They are obliged to proclaim the time and weather, every quarter 
of an hour in Santiago, and every half hour in Valparaiso ; besides occa- 
sionally sounding a shrill whistle, for the purpose of announcing their 
presence, or calling their comrades. It is also a part of their duty to con- 
vey messages to any part of the city, by night (as in the case of a physi- 
cian, comadre, or Padre confesor being suddenly wanted); and this they 
do, by passing the word from station to station, with the fidelity and se- 
crecy, and almost the celerity, of a line of telegraphs. While patrolling 
back and forward, they make it their business to examine diligently the 
fastenings of doors and windows; for they have a right to claim,—and 
are always ready enough to enforce it, —a certain sum of money, as a fine, 
from those householders whom they convict of negligence in this respect. 
A foreigner, in particular, if he happens to leave the door of his lodgings 
a-jar after night-fall, may depend on finding a Seréno stationed there, 
when he returns, ready to complain loudly of the expenses he, the faithful 
watchman, might have been called on to pay, if any less honest person had 
found the entrance unsecured,’—pp. 345, 346. 


The author, in common with every traveller who has visited that 
capital, was struck with the number of churches, which give to 
Lima an external appearance of great magnificence. Connected 
with the history of one of the smallest of these edifices is the fol- 
lowing tradition, which constitutes a very fair specimen of the 
legends of the New World. 


‘ About fifty years ago, one of the mountain Indians, who used to attend 
mass, and confess occasionally, at a small village among the mountains, 
not far from the capital, became so much attached to the Padre Cura, who 
had attended him during a dangerous attack of the small pox, that he 
presented him with some pieces of pure gold, in return for his kindness. 
The curiosity of the Padre being greatly excited, he questioned the Indian 
as to where he had procured them, and was informed, under strict injuoc- 
tions of secrecy, that he had discovered a huaco : that is, a place where 
treasures have been concealed, by the former possessors of the country, 
probably about the time of the Spanish invasion. These hoards are nu- 
merous throughout South America, and particularly in Peru. Many of 
them are well known to the Indians, who, nevertheless, rarely make use 
of the riches contained in them. ‘They confidently believe, that the race 
of the Incas is to be one day restored to the power of their ancestors, and 
therefore keep the treasures carefully concealed, for the use of their 
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sovereigns when that time sball arrive. Consequently, no great surprise 
was excited in the Padre ; and the Indian still continued to bring him oc- 
casionally considerable quantities of gold, until enough had been amassed 
to build a church, which had long been the object of the priest’s ambition. 
When he applied to the Archbishop of Lima, for the necessary permission, 
he was obliged to confess how he had become possessed of this wealth ; 
and was enjoined, by the prelate, to use all diligence to discover the situa- 
tion of the huaco, that the riches it contained might be appropriated to 
repairing and beautifying all the churches in the capital. After great im- 
portunity, the Indian consented to conduct him by night to the spot, being 
a small cave, the entrance to which was concealed by brush-wood, in the 
centre of a thick mountain forest. On his return from visiting it, the 
Padre is said to have cut a small piece of bark from every tree he passed, 
so as to enable him, as he hoped, to find his way again to the huaco. He 
was disappointed, however, in his expectation of getting fraudulent pos- 
session of the treasure ; for the shrewd Indian, whose suspicions had been 
aroused by the eagerness with which his confessor had begged to be shown 
the cave, had watched him ; and, detecting his artifice, had marked nu- 
merous forest trees, in every direction, in the same way. It is needless 
to add, that the Indian never appeared again at the same village church.’— 
pp. 373—375. 

The author, it appears, spent no less than thirteen years in South 
America, a period of time which is calculated to give great weight 
and interest to his reports and opinions. He obtained leave of 
absence in 1829, and returned to his native land in the spring of 
1830. 

The extracts which we have made above, are exclusively drawn 
from the first volume, which, in every respect, comes under the 
description of a regular book of travels. But, strange to say, in the 
two succeeding volumes, the author altogether changes his plan, and 
presents us with a pair of genuine romances, the object of which, 
it is fair to state, is still that of illustrating the original subject. 
However incongruous the latter may be with the first portion of the 
work, it must perhaps be acknowledged, that the familiar and 
graphic representations which novels admit of, are the most effec- 
tual vehicles for conveying information concerning peculiar man- 
ners and customs. The first of the Tales is entitled ‘ The Earth- 
quake of Caraccas,’ and has for its foundation a plot which may 
be told in a few words. A Creole merchant at Caraccas, deter- 
mined to make a conclusive arrangement for his family, gives to 
his only son the whole of his property, whilst he compels his 
daughter to retire toa convent. A particular day is appointed for 
the ceremony of her initiation, and the evening before is celebrated 
in the father’s house by a magnificent festival. In the midst of the 
revelry, Don Beltran (such was the merchant’s name) was appre- 
hended on a charge of treason, and dragged off to prison. He, 
nevertheless, gave directions that the ceremony of his daughter's 
profession should be carried into effect. At the hour appointed, 
next day, the church where it was to take place was crowded in 
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every part ; all the priests and attendants were in readiness, and 
the procession about to move, when suddenly the shock of an 
earthquake rent the edifice asunder. The young lady who was 
about to be doomed to the cloister, was amongst the survivors who 
escaped the ravages of the earthquake. She was indebted for her 
safety to a lover who had long paid his addresses to her against the 
consent of her father, and who contrived to gain admission to the 
church, to be a witness of a ceremony which was to blast all his 
hopes. The young couple retired in safety, and found an asylum 
in the house of the young gentleman’s mother. The same visita- 
tion which had released the daughter from the convent, also libera- 
ted the father from prison, for the walls of the dungeon where he 
lay were separated by the violence of the cutietalies His first 
object was to return home—collect all his treasures—and after dis- 
covering where his daughter resided, he embarked with her on 
board a vessel which he purchased, for the island of St. Thomas. 
The ship was overtaken by pirates and plundered, and Don Bel- 
tran landed at his destination with only a few dollars in his pos- 
session. In the course of time they are noticed by the wealthy 
portion of the inhabitants of the island, and an offer of marriage 1s 
made to the daughter by an affluent, but very old merchant of St. 
Thomas’s. But on the day which was compulsorily appointed for 
her marriage with the elderly suitor, the lover to whom she had 
originally betrothed herself, took the bold measure of carrying her 
off, thus sealing their mutual happiness. The story itself may 
appear to be very meagre, but it is merely the basis on which 
a very considerable superstructure of real incidents and events, 
together with descriptions of manners, customs, and domestic life, 
is raised. 

The second tale is called the ‘Savannas of Varinas,’ and has 
for its theme the adventures of a young hero, named De Castro. 
This youth, the son of a Spaniard, having lost his mother during 
his infancy, was placed under the care of an uncle, a rich farmer, 
in the Llanos. He grew up apace, and, when advancing to matu- 
rity, was attracted by the beauty of his cousin Juanita. During 
the height of his passion he was recalled by his father, and obliged 
to engage in a mercantile house in Caraccas. In this occupation 
he passed a very unpleasant time, until, by the death of his father, 
he became his own master, and, having time and money at his 
disposal, he made a voyage to Spain. At Cordova he found his 
paternal grandfather, who introduced him to all the sports and 
games of the country. Don Castro being a youth of spirit and 
activity, proved himself no mean combatant in the arena of the 
bull-fights. He became so distinguished for his courage and 
address, that the grandfather easily persuaded him to take a 
commission in the royalist army, then engaged against the 
insurgent forces in South America. He joined a Spanish regi- 
ment for that purpose, and in a little time appeared in the 
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costume of a royal officer, at the head-quarters of Murillo, then 
commanding the king’s forces in the northern provinces of the 
South Western Continent. De Castro soon found cause to be 
disgusted with his new situation ; Murillo availed himself of 
every opportunity of shewing how much he distrusted the young 
ofticer; and when De Castro’s cousin, the brother of Juanita, 
was taken prisoner by the royalist army, no entreatries of his could 
prevail upon the commander-in-chief to recal the sentence of death 
which he had pronounced avainst this relation. De Castro, in the 
indignation of resentment, abandons the royal cause and joins the 
constitutional forces. He is ultimately reconciled to his Llanero 
friends, and terminates his heroic career by taking Juanita to his 
arms. ‘This tale, as in the former case, is nothing more than a 
contrivance for placing the characters and manners of the people in- 
tended to be illustrated in various aspects, such as could not be 
conveniently represented in a simple narrative. Although we feel 
that in the plan on which the author has founded his work, the 
dignity of history is in some measure compromised, by its being 
turned into the subaltern of romance, still our reluctance to approve 
of that plan may partake somewhat of the prejudice which long 
custom Is so apt to engender. Wemust, however, leave this matter 
to be determined by the appellate jurisdiction of the public, assur- 
ing them that the business of investigating this work will be an 
exceedingly pleasing and instructive occupation. 





Art. IX.—1. The Moral and Intellectual Character of the Established 
Clergy Described and Vindicated. A Sermon preached at the 
Visitation of the Bishop of Peterborough, at Oakham, in the County 
of Rutland, July 14, 1831. By the Rev. George Wilkins, D.D. 
(of Nottingham). In No. 464 of ‘* The Pulpit.” 

9 


2. The Present Degenerate State of the Church. A Sermon deli- 


vered at St. Clement Danes, on Tuesday evening, October 18, 1831. 
By the Rev. N. Armstrong, A.B. In No. 465 of ‘ The Pulpit.” 


Ir we had been subjected to the misfortune of possessing delicate 
nerves, we should doubtless have felt no inconsiderable degree 
of annoyance, on finding that the Rev. George Wilkins, of Not- 
tingham, a Doctor in Divinity, took an opportunity of preaching a 
formal sermon against Tue Montuiy Review, in the presence 
of a portion of the clergy of the diocese of Peterborough, and of 
such of the parishioners of Oakham as he or they could prevail to 
listen to him, in the church of that place on a week-day, in the 
middle of the dog-days of the last summer. To be attacked thus 
from the pulpit by name, when we were not present to hear our 
reverend assailant, and where, if we had heard him, we should not 
have been allowed to reply to his angry invective, is, it must be 
admitted, a situation of at least some novelty, even though it might 
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not be one productive of much pleasure. We might here enlarge 
upon the uncharitableness of censuring a man in his absence, or 
tarough any medium which he is not likely to hear of for some 
months after the slander has been circulated ; we might dwell upon 
the unfairness of the contest, in which the antagonists do not meet 
face to face, but one stabs the other in his back, and runs away, 
and hides himself for some time, in order to await the results of his 
ungenerous attack, But we utterly despise such puling strains as 
these. We are friends to discussion—if it be necessary, to violent 
discussion—we care not where, or by what instrumentality it is 
carried on. It signifies to us not one jot whether we be left out of 
it, or forced into it, whether we be inveighed against in our absence 
or our presence, from the pulpit or the parliament, in sermons or in 
satires, in publications of any description, fixed or periodical. We 
stand at all times prepared to maintain the cause of truth; our 
journal furnishes us with the ready means of defending our argu- 
ments; and if they be drawn, as we believe they are, from the 
armoury of reason and of justice, if they be calculated to promote 
a genuine spirit of Christianity, as distinguished from that artificial 
system which the established church (that splendid imposture !) 
has too long substituted for it in this couutry, we shall throw our- 
selves fearlessly upon the public, and confidently demand their 
judgment in our favour, 

It is worth observing, as a personal trait of the Reverend George 
Wilkins, that it was his business at Oakhawm to preach to the clergy 
of that part of the diocess, and not to the people. In fact there 
would have been very few persons, perhaps not ten, besides the 
clergy of the district, present, on the occasion when he delivered his 
discourse. He sets out, indeed, with admitting that he ought, ‘ after 
the manner of St. Paul, to address his fellow-labourers in the 
Christian vineyard, either on some point relating to doctrine or 
discipline, or to excite them to renewed exertions and vigilance in 
the discharve of their sacred functions.’ But for the non-per- 
formance of this sacred duty—the identical duty which he was 
appointed to perform—he assigns two reasons, which to him must 
have appeared perfectly satisfactory. In the first place he says, 
that he resides at so great a distance from Oakham, that he knows 
very little of his reverend brethren of that part of the diocess !— 
and secondly, he says, that they are so thoroughly informed of every 
thing that they ought to know, and reduce that knowledge so com- 
pletely to practice, that he deemed it wholly unnecessary to follow, 
with respect to them, the example of St. Paul above mentioned ! 
Such is the literal meaning of his words, though they are more 
circumlocutory. ‘ The circumstances,’ he says, ‘ which render my 
personal labours necessary in a distant and very extensive field of 
Operation, leave me no opportunity of knowing more than a very 
little of my brethren in this district, but that [very little | knowledge, 
while it leads me to the assurance that / cannot over-estimate their 
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general worth and character, tends to convince me also, that it 
would be presumption to offer advice to those who are, many of 
them, so much better qualified to give it to myself.’ So then, here 
is a divine appointed to enlighten and exhort his clerical brethren, 
whom he does not know ; and whom, not knowing, he proclaims to 
be too perfect in their knowledge and conduct to need either his 
instructions or his exhortations! Verily this is very different from 
the language, as well as the example, of St. Paul! 

This is in truth but a part of the system of polite humbug, of 
which the whole establishment of the Church of England is made 
up. The clergy of the same diocess, instead of becoming mutually 
acquainted, live apart from each other, or mingle like persons in 
ordinary society, according to the rules of the most approved stiff- 
ness and formality. Instead of assisting each other as labourers 
in the same vineyard, each man is working only for himself and his 
own family, seeking by all means promotion to the best living, and 
very often tainting his aspirations by the most malignant hatred of 
his more successful brethren. Instead of desiring to see the vine- 
yard well filled with active and intelligent labourers, instead of 
advising and assisting each other in the duties which they have to 
perform, they very often excuse themselves after the manner, not 
of St. Paul, but of Mr. Wilkins, and exclaim—* really my friends, 
you are all so virtuous, so learned, so zealous in the execution of 
your duties, that I (though I have not the honour of your ac- 
quaintance) am well convinced that you are the most respectable 
clergymen upon the face of the earth!” 

But this is not all. Mr. Wilkins left his flock at Nottingham, 
where he says his field of operation is a very extensive one, for the 
purpose of addressing his brethren of Oakham and its neighbour- 
hood, on some point relating to doctrine or discipline ; but instead 
of doing that, he enters into an elaborate eulogy upon the conduct, 
not merely of the clergy of that district, as to whom his knowledge 
is so very little, but of the whole body of the clergy of England, 
as to whom his knowledge must of necessity have been still /ess / 

After praising ‘ the profound learning, the varied talents, and 
watchful zeal, of his diocesan, the preacher divides his discourse into 
three points, and proposes to shew— 


‘ First, that the ministers of the established church have received mercy 
and favour from on high, and that this mercy and favour is their great 
comfort and support ; secondly, “that they renounce the hidden things of 
dishonesty, neither walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully :” and, lastly, that “ by manifestation of the truth in doctrine 
and practice, they commend themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.”’ 

With reference to the first point, he observes that ‘it would be 
easy, if it were necessary, to trace out the channel of Apostolicity 
through all its courses and windings, whence, by a pure and peren- 
nial stream, the English clergy derive their appointment and their 
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authority.” We can assure Mr. Wilkins that this is a most neces- 
sary piece of information, which it would be not quite so easy for 
him, as he imagines, to give to the world. The courses and the 
windings of the channel, through which he fancies the character of 
Apostolicity to have descended to the Church of England, are much 
more intricate than he seems to be aware of. There are some daring 
divines, Bossuet for instance, who have taken it upon them to de- 
monstrate, that the channel in question never found its way to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of this country; that the stream was in 
fact dammed up by the violent passions of Henry VIII., and the 
jamentable self-interested servility of Cranmer. We are not now 
going into a dissertation upon this point, we merely observe that 
it is one upon which grave doubts are entertained, and which 
therefore it would have well become Mr. Wilkins, upon such an 
occasion, to have explained to the very best of his ability. As to 
the purity of the perennial stream of which he talks, we presume 
that he intended it merely as a poetical ornament of his composition, 
For who that is acquainted with the vices of Luther, of Henry VIIT., 
and the many perjuries and gross violations of the most solemn 
engagements perpetrated by Cranmer, to go no farther, can for a 
moment delude himself into the belief that the stream of the refor- 
mation was a pure one? And as to the appointment and authority 
of the clergy of the establishment, it is more than suspected that they 
have neither, so far as a divine origin is concerned. Indeed it is 
now pretty generally admitted, that the established clergy are little 
more than a mere police, collected originally from the dregs of the 
ancient church of this country, and converted to the purposes of the 
state. “ It ought long ago,” says an able writer in the Times news- 
paper, “and in truth and honesty, to have been admitted, that the 
temporal church of this country (for temporal it is in every respect) 
was a political establishment, more than a religious one; designed 
and calculated infinitely more for retaining men in their obedience 
to the monarchy of England, than for making them partakers of the 
kingdom of Heaven.” It is in this blinded and reprobate sense, 
that Dr. Wilkins boasts, with so much apparent pride, of ‘‘ kings 
having been made the nursing fathers, and queens the nursing 
mothers of the church ;” and of the church of this country, being 
bound ‘in bonds of union with the state.’ This is but acknow- 
ledging, in other words, the political character of the establish- 
“0 a character which is undoubtedly any thing but aposto- 
ical, 

The preacher seems really to think that he judiciously advocates 
the cause of his ‘‘order,” when he speaks of the works of ‘ the head 
and the heart,’ which they have produced, and by means of which, 
he presumptuously tells us, they “have put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men ;” when he enumerates their attentions to the 
‘manifold institutions which adorn and dignify our native land,’ 
their reputation ‘in the walks of literature and science,’ and their 
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services in ‘every department of useful knowledge.’ We have cer- 
tainly read some novels, and poens, and pretty little stories, some 
journals of tours, critical articles, and other secular compositions, 
which were avowed or known to have been the works of clergymen 
of the established church. But we have yet to learn that more 
than two or three out of the whole number of the living clergy of 
England, consisting of 12,559 individuals, have obtained any repu- 
tation in the walks of literature. And even if Dr. Wilkins could 
count thousands for those three, we are much ata loss to discover the 
connexion, which such a reputation would have with their duties as 
ministers of a Christian church. As to those extraordinary works 
of the ‘ head and heart,’ by which they have silenced the ignorance 
of foolish men, we beg leave to ask him when they have been pub- 
lished, under what titles, and where they are to be found? we 
believe that we should probably have met with some of those pro- 
digies of eloquence, had they been in existence, but we must confess 
that we know nothing of them. Their merit, however, can hardly 
be so great as the doctor supposes, since they have at best succeeded 
only, according to his account, in putting to silence the zgnorance of 
foolish men! No great triumph, we apprehend, for such very learned 
persons to obtain ! 

But let the reader mark the whole tone of this passage, and ob- 
serve how very widely it differs from the humility of the Gospel ! 
After magnifying the gifts which, he says, the clergy have received 
from on high, he bursts forth in this hymn of clerical praise. 

‘ With respect to the application of these gifts, look at that body of 
sound and pure divinity which the great writers and teachers of our church 
have given to the world!—works by which they have separated the dross 
of paganism and the conceits of a vain philosophy from the unsophisticated 
simplicity of the gospel, and have “ rightly divided the word of truth.” 
Look again at those endless works, both of the head and heart, by which 
they ‘* have put to silence the ignorance of foolish men ”—have ‘‘ con- 
vinced the gainsayers,” and brought home the hopes and consolations of 
the gospel to every ingenuous bosom. Look at the extent and utility of 
their personal ministrations—at that active faith, zeal, and charity, by 
which they have given life and energy to the manifold institutions which 
adorn and dignify our native land, and which cast the brightest lustre 
upon an enlightened and a religious people. In the walks of literature 
and science they have ever maintained a high and well-earned reputation, 
and have so blended their information and services in every department of 
useful knowledge, us to approve themselves no less valuable citizens of the 
State than assiduous ministers of the church of Christ. These pretensions 
may be thought by some to be inconsistent with that humility which should 
characterise him who speaks of his own profession, but it is so much the 
humour and fashion of these revolutionary times to blacken our character, 
and to under-rate the sincerity of our actions, that, put upon the defensive, 
we are compelled to invite inquiry, and to maintain the claims, which, as @ 
ministry, we have to your veneration and regard, and of which an attempt 

is made to deprive us by those clamorous for innovation and change, and 
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by others hostile to the continuance of our ancient and venerable institu- 
tions. P 


Now let us suppose only the half of this panegyric to be true, 
we ask, as we have asked before, where are the fruits of this sound 
and pure divinity, of these end/ess works of the head and heart, of 
these hopes and consolations brought home to every ingenuous 
bosom? We are discussing the matter practically, and we desire 
to be informed of the actual amount of good, which all these works 
have produced amongst the members of our community? Let the 
Rev. Mr. Armstrong answer this question. We suppose that Dr. 
Wilkins would not object to the testimony of one of his own 
brethren. ‘The world,’ says Mr. Armstrong, ‘ seems to be Chris- 
tianized just because the church has lowered herself to the character 
of the world. The church has come down to the world ; and then 
she boasts of the world that it has come up to her. But the world 
has not come up to her; the world has dragged her down to itself. 
The distinctions of the church of God are almost lost in the earth. 
We have not the heavenly proofs of God’s church appearing before 
us, whithersoever we turn round.’ Here is as complete a contra- 
diction as language can give, to the assertion so boldly made by 
Dr. Wilkins, that he and his brethren throughout the kingdom, 
have ‘ brought home the hopes and consolations of the gospel to 
every ingenuous bosom,’ and ‘that through the grace given to them 
(the established clergy), the strength of God has been made perfect 
in their weakness !’ 

Dr. Wilkins is pleased to rank us amongst those who are hostile 
to what he calls ‘ our ancient and venerable institutions,’ meaning 
thereby the church as by law established. He is very right. We 
have frequently declared ourselves to be the open foes of the 
established church, because we conscientiously consider it to be 
the grossest mockery of religion that was ever palmed upon a cre- 
dulous people. It is ridiculous to hear him praise its antiquity, for 
at best it is not more than three centuries old. That would be a 
pretty good age for a tree, or for a brick or stone building, but for 
a church it is but a yesterday, seeing that for fifteen hundred years 
after the birth of the supposed founder of that church, no such 
institution was in existence, and never would have existed in this 
country, if Henry VILI. had not wanted to get rid of his wife. 

The doctor, who pours out many phials of his wrath against an 
article which was inserted in Toe Montury Review for May 
last (p. 79), has marked out for particular censure the passage 
which we shall now take the liberty to repeat. 


‘« Even among those who frequent the churches of the establishment, 
there are exceedingly few who understand what religion truly means, and 
who practise it with any degree of genuine piety. They, for the most part, 
believe that they are sufficiently religious if they attend at the services of 
the church on Sunday, and abstain from doing injury to any body. If 
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any one of them be asked what is meant by the Trinity, and whether he 
believes in the incarnation and divinity of Christ, it is of all things the 
most probable that he will give an answer which shall betray the grossest 
ignorance. Certain it is, that his answer will not agree in all its parts, 
with that of a person who sits before or behind him in the neighbouring 
pew; and that he thinks himself entitled to hold what opinions he pleases 
upon the subject, inasmuch as the church itself being founded upon the 
principle and the right of private judgment, he supposes that the same 
right appertains to him as an individual. We need not remark upon the 
myriads of sects which have sprung from this prolific source, and openly 
abandoned the established church, since, even at this late hour, her own 
doctors dispute about some of the most essential points of Christian faith,” ’ 
—Monthly Review for May, 1831. 


Now what is the answer given by the reverend preacher to 
the charges against the church, which are contained in this pas- 
sage ! Simply this, ‘that we may keep in check, but we cannot 
extinguish the perverseness of the human mind,’ and then he refers 
to the dissensions which prevailed on points of doctrine even among 
the first converts of the Apostles. We have not said that it was 
possible for the Church of England, or any other church whatever, 
to prevent differences from existing in men’s minds upon questions 
of religion. What we did say, and now maintain, is this, that the 
Church of England, having been founded upon the night of private 
judgment, has necessarily given rise to the myriads of sects which 
abound at present in this country, and has, by consequence, pro- 
duced so great a confusion with respect to doctrine amongst us, that 
even those who frequent that church have no uniform system of be- 
lief. But if we inquire among the sects who have sprung from the 
principle of the right of private judgment, and have long since aban- 
doned the church, we shall find that there is scarcely any one 
point of faith, beyond that of the existence of a Deity, which they 
hold in common; and of this wide-spreading dissension, we say, 
the Church of England has, from the very basis upon which it 
is constructed, been the immediate and criminal author. We 
blame it not for its inability to extinguish the perverseness of the 
human mind, but for the systematic encouragement which it holds 
out to that perverseness, and for the irreparable injury which it has 
thereby inflicted upon the Christian faith. 

For let us ask Mr. Armstrong, what is at this moment the state 
of the church in this country? What is the very title which he has 
“dhe to his sermon—a sermon preached but a few days ago in the 

eart of this metropolis? ‘The Present Degenerate State of the 
Church’--that isthe title which he has prefixed to a sermon, delivered 
in the church of St. Clement Danes. From this well considered and 
really eloquent discourse, we shall detach a few passages, in order to 
convince the reader that we have made scarcely a single charge 
against the establishment, which the evidence of this minister 
does not fully bear out and substantiate. 
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‘ We have not the devotedness that characterized God's church in its 
purest age. We have not that devotedness characterizing the church at 
the present day. Christian people are not Christian people devoted to 
Christ. They are not the stewards of Christ; the generality of Christians 
are proprietors; they lend a little to Christ now and then; they give a 
little to Christ, if you please, now and then, when an appeal is made to 
them; and, if that appeal have a great many arguments in it, if it come 
home to the flesh, they give perhaps a great deal. But the Christians of 
the present day would not be known to a Hindoo, they would not be 
known to a Turk, they are not known to the infidel, as the men that are 
so identified with Christ, that their wealth, their influence, their power, are 
Christ’s—that every thing they have, and every thing they are, belong to 
Christ. This is not tle case; therefore, we want this mark in the church, 
Look over the church; look at the Church of England—look at the 
Church of Scotland—look at the dissenting churches, if you please: and 
you find this first mark is wanting ; namely, devotedness to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Are all the baptized multitude who crowd our churches devoted to 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? No man daresto sayit. We must not be char 
with a calumnious spirit, we must not be called haters of the brethren, 
when we say that they are not more like the true church of Christ than 
the heathen world is like the true church of Christ.’ 


In speaking of the fruits of the establishment, we have never 
ventured to use language of censure so strong as this. Let us hear 
the same reverend gentleman a little further. 


‘ Again, The brotherly love that characterized the first Christians does 
not exist in the visible church; that is, it does not characterize the visible 
church. No man, looking over the church now, can say it is a collection 
of people who love one another; but he would say it is an assemblage of 


people who ha¢e one another, who speak bitter things against each other. 
* € + * » * 


‘ See how the high churchman is set against the low churchman. See 
how evangelical is set against legal; and see how one class of evangelicals 
is set against another class of evangelicals. See how the churchman is set 
against the dissenter; and how the dissenter is set against the churchman. 
See how they bite and devour one another. See what a menagerie of wild 
beasts let loose on each other the church is,—the church that ought to be 
the church of love—that ought to bring out the manifestation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the God of love, who was love embodied, who exhibited love 
in his life, who exhibited love in his death, who exhibited love in all the 


blessings he gives, and in the meritorious way in which he purchased the 
blessings.’ 


We do not pity the man who can read this honest and manly 
exposition of the true state of the Church of England, without feel- 
ing seriously alarmed for the spiritual safety of the millions of 
souls, perplexed and misguided by the false lights which that insti- 
tution holds out to the people. 


‘ Again, look at the church, and say, is the church a church of prayer ? 
Christ was a man of prayer ; all the saints, the ablest saints, are described 
to us as being emphatically men of prayer. Prayer is the acknowledg- 
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ment that there is a God; prayer is the opening of the mouth wide, that 
God may fill it; prayer is the hoiding communion with{the Lord, deriving 
out of his fulness. Now, would a stranger be constrained to acknowledge, 
as he looked at the visible church, that it was a body of prayiny indivi- 
duals? If he came into our assemblies on the Sabbath-day, would he 
acknowledge it ? 

* . * * * * 


‘If he goes into the churches of England and Scotland, he looks into 
the countenances of hundreds and thousands, and he sees listlessness, and 
heedlessness, and deadness, pourtrayed on their countenances. Let him go 
into dissenting-houses, there he will see the people sitting, lolling, and 
looking about, while the minister is offering to God the best prayer he is 
taught to utter. 

‘Let him pass from the Sabbath-services, and go to the dwellings of 
Christians. Does he find them men of prayer in their closets, in their 
families? Let him cross the threshold of their houses, and see them in their 
social and collective unions. Are the people people of prayer? Do they 
assemble in each other’s houses to pray? Are the churches open for 
prayer-meetings, and do the people attend them? If they are opened, they 
are opened seldom ; and, ‘f they are attended, they are attended by very 
few. The great majority attend them not; the great majority despise these 
prayer-meetings, and call persons who love them, and who engage in them, 
fanatics and enthusiasts, and people not fit for the world.’ 

We entreat the candid reader to refer to the passage which we 
have above quoted from the number of our journal for May last; 
and compare it with the testimony here given by Mr. Armstrong. 
It would really seem as if we had anticipated not only the outline, 
but some of the very expressions which this gentleman has adopted 
in his discourse, 

Dr. Wilkins, in a passage upon the common standard of faith, 
which we shall notice more at length presently, expresses his belief 
that that standard was obtained by the aid of the ‘Spirit of God ;’ 
he afterwards says, ‘Thus far I have shown you that, as a minis- 
try, we have received proofs of divine mercy and favour, sufficient 
to satisfy every considerate mind that we are under the favour of 


the Most High.’ Let us hear what Mr. Armstrong has to say upon 
this subject. 


‘Is the Spirit of God manifested in the visible church? Where is there 
a proof before the world that the Spirit of God is in the church? The 
proof is not in the devotedness of the church, for that does not exist: the 
proof is not in Jove, for that does not exist: the proof is not in the pure 
preaching of doctrine, for that does not exist: the proof is not in the gifts 


of the Spirit, for they are blasphemed by the generality of people who call 
themselves Christians. 





























* * * & . * 


‘ God’s Spirit is banished from the visible church, as a great body, because 
of its wickedness and its unfaithfulness in doctrine and discipline. 
* * * * * * 


‘ We have lost the church : we have got a great world, but have no church. 
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Where is the manifested church having the graces of the Spirit, and the 
sifts of the Spirit, and displaying the same to prove a present God, and a 
living God? Brethren, we are out at sea; we have to look in vain for all 
these things.’ 

So much for the favour which Dr. Wilkins says the clergy enjoy 
from the Spirit of God! Again the same plausible and japanned 
panegyrist of the clergy of the establishment, informs us that 
‘nothing is kept back or hidden, and that we (the ministry) have 
not shunned to declare unto you al/ the counsel of God !’—But 
what does Mr. Armstrong say to this ? 


‘Many ministers,’ he declares, ‘who know the truth, are afraid or 
deterred from speaking it by multitudes of persons who are round them, 
who call themselves Christians, but who cannot bear to hear all the truth. 
To instance one truth, the doctrine of election—how many are there in the 
Church of England who are afraid of bringing out that truth, for fear of 
offending the multitude !’ 


A plain contradiction, can, we suppose, go no farther than this. 
Were we not right, then, when we asserted, in the passage from 
this journal to which Dr. Wilkins has attempted a reply, that 
‘even at this late hour, the doctors of the established church 
dispute about some of the most essential points of christian faith ?’ 
‘We have not shunned,’ says Dr. Wilkins, ‘ to declare unto you, 
all the counsel of God!’ ‘Indeed but we have,’ says Mr. Arm- 
strong :— 

‘Look, again, at the visible church, and consider it with reference fo 
doctrine. Are all the doctrines that were preached by Christ and by the 
Apostles preached now in the visible church ? No man would say that they 
are. I need not pursue this part of the subject further; it requires not to 
be enlarged upon." 


We must, in justice to ourselves, observe that we have not gone 
in search of the testimony of Mr. Armstrong, in order to confound 
the glossy and barefaced panegyric, which Dr. Wilkins has pro- 
nounced upon the clergy and establishment of the church. ‘Two 
numbers of a periodical publication, entitled ‘‘ The Pulpit,” hap- 
pened to have been sent to us, by whom we really do not know ; 
one of these, No. 464, contained the sermon which was preached 
against the Monthly Review by Dr. Wilkins ; and in the other, 
No. 465, we found Mr. Armstrong’s discourse, and thus we had 
scarcely received the bane, when it was followed by the antidote. 

But we have not yet done with our reverend and learned anta- 
gonist. Our leading charge against the Church of England is that 
it is, from its origin and character, the prolific parent of dissension 
in matters of religion. ‘ All minds,’ as Dr. Wilkins very justly 
remarks, ‘ are not open to the same impressions—all minds have 
not the same temperature of feeling—the thoughts of the mind, and 
the imaginations of the heart, are various, and are infinitely diver- 
sified : hence, the large number of sects and parties into which the 
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religious community is divided : how variable and distant their doc- 
trines, how discordant and changeable their sentiments!’ This is 
all perfectly true ; but is it, or is it not, the fundamental principle 
upon which the Church of England has been built, that, notwith- 
standing this characteristic weakness of the human mind, when left 
to its own control, it is the right of every man to judge for himself 
in matters of religion? If men have not that nght, upon what 
ground were the people of this country justified in separating from 
the Church of Rome ? Upon what ground were and are the people 
of Scotland justified in dissenting from the Church of England ? 
Why the people of England, who, by the way, were at first forced 
by A and by penalties to adopt the reformed religion, were 
taught to believe that they ought to shake off the authority of the 
Church of Rome, and depend upon their own judgment ; the people 
of Scotland were led by their fanatic preachers into the same way 
of thinking; and the result is, that they have both established 
churches, essentially different from each other. This is the plain 
view of the case, and Dr. Wilkins cannot get out of it. 

Well then, is there no inconsistency after all in the conduct of 
the English church, upon this very subject of the right of private 
judgment? The grossest inconsistency ; for no sooner did that 
church make use of the principle of imdividual right, in order to 
shake off the authority of Rome, which she denied to be infallible, 
than she set up an authority of her own, which, if it does not claim 
to be infallible, is the strangest compound of affirmatives and nega- 
tives that the perverted ingenuity of mankind has ever produced. 
We beg the reader to give us his candid attention. 


‘Consummately wise and judicious,’ says Dr. Wilkins, ‘ were our pre- 
decessors, who, knowing the propensity of our nature, and how apt man- 
kind are to be swayed by the delusive charms of novelty, and guarding 
against those pernicious effects which the conceit of ability, and the love of 
popular applause, produce in vulgar minds, constructed an approved stand- 
ard by which we are bound justly to mete out the exposition of holy writ, 
and to deliver instruction to the people committed to our spiritual care. 
By this common standard of our faith it is clear to all that our church does 
not arrogate to herself infallibility, nor does she presume to set up a faith 
and doctrine founded on human policy and contrivance ; but such only as 
the plain dictates of conscience, and the legitimate inferences of reason, 
aided, as we think, by the Spirit of God, have led her most able and en- 
lightened sons to deduce from those oracles of which she is the ‘* keeper 
and witness ;” and though it be her desire to bring and to keep all men in 
her communion, she has recourse to no other means than the most gentle 
and persuasive. She would allure, but not compel ; she feels the inward 
assurance of correctness, but does not insist upon it—she remonstrates, 
but does not condemn—her spirit is the spirit of Christianity, and therefore 


her aim is love, joy, and peace.’ 
‘ The approved standard,’ the ‘ common standard,’ here spoken 
of, is no other than that coilection of ‘“ Articles of Religion’ 
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generally known by the title of the ‘‘ Thirty-nine Articles.” It is 
notorious that these thirty-nine articles were originally forty-two ; 
that they were composed by Cranmer, by order of the privy council, 
about the year 1551 ; that although he is supposed to have con- 
sulted with Ridley and Latimer, he is, nevertheless, usually con- 
sidered to have been the sole author of those articles, which, how- 
ever, he submitted to six royal chaplains, Harley, Bill, Horn, 
Grindal, Perne and Knox, to Dr. Cox, and to two laymen, Cecil 
and Sir John Clarke. At this period Edward VI. was upon the 
throne: the articles were laid before his majesty! and he, a few 
days before his death, which occurred in the sixteenth year of his 
age, issued his mandate, desiring that all the bishops should cause 
all their preachers, arch-deacons, deans, prebendaries, parsons, 
vicars, curates, with all their clergy, to subscribe the said articles ! 
The articles were then publishec by the Aing’s printer, and thus 
they became the ‘approved standard,’ the ‘common standard’ of 
faith in the church ; and so they remained until the fifth year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, when they were amended by a committee of 
the lower house of convocation, and reduced to their present num- 
ber. It is an indisputable fact in the history of these articles, as 
Burnet says, on the authority of a variety of evidences, that these 
articles ‘‘ were not passed in convocation” before they received the 
sanction of Edward VI. It appears moreover, from the terms of 
his mandate, that he commanded them to be published, ‘‘ because 
they seemed agreeable to the Scriptures, and the ordinances of the 
realm.” Seemed to whom? why to him, the boy-king! In his 
opinion the articles were conformable to the Scriptures, and to the 
laws of the country, and therefore they were published, and ordered 
to be subscribed. Did they not therefore receive their original 
sanction and authority from the fiat of the king? And was not this, 
in the weakest sense of the word, human authority of the very 
lowest description? Is the case of these articles mended by what 
took place in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth? Not at all. 
They were amended by a committee of the lower house of con- 
vocation, and sanctioned by the queen: so that, in fact, this very 
approved standard of faith has come down to us upon the authority 
of a boy, burthened with the wisdom of sixteen years, and of a 
woman who had already arrived at the venerable age of thirty-one ! 
And with these astounding facts before his eyes, Dr. Wilkins has 
the hardihood to say, that the faith and doctrine of the Church of 

ngland are not founded on ‘ human policy and contrivance ! What 
then, were Edward and Elizabeth supernatural beings ?—were Cran- 
met, Ridley, Latimer, and the committee of convocation, other than 
men 2 

But, adds the profound doctor, their reason was ‘ aided, as we 
think, by the Spirit of God.’ Was it indeed ? If it was, it is plain 
that there is an infatlible authority in the Church of England, for 
the Spirit of God cannot err. It would be the height of blasphemy 
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to suppose that God is liable to error, and, therefore, if His Spirit 
aided Cranmer, when he drew up the articles, those articles form 
an infallible authority, and thus, it seems, we have, by means of the 
Reformation, simply exchanged the infallibility of the Church of 
Rome, for that of the Church of England, and the right of private 
judgment is a mere dream, a convenient argument made use of at 
the time, for a temporary purpose, but one to which the church, 
having gained its ends by plundering its predecessor, will now no 
longer give any countenance ! Is this the fact or is it not? If it 
be, the imposture is obvious, for if the right of private judgment be 
without foundation, there is nothing to justify dissent from the 
parent church, the Church of Rome. If the right of private judg- 
ment be well founded, then a convocation and a king may next 
year lawfully reduce the thirty-nine articles to one, or abolish them 
altogether, and then what will become of the aid which their framers 
are said to have derived from the ‘ Spirit of God ?’ 

‘She would allure, but not compel; she feels the inward assu- 
rance of correctness, but does not insist upon it; she remonstrates, 
but does not condemn.’ Why what a coy, modest, blushing dam- 
sel, is this Church of England! She knows that she is right, but 
she will not gainsay any man who tells her she is wrong. No, not 
she, though she feels the truth inwardly, she is afraid to speak it 
out, and to insist upon it in the face of the world! She, gentle and 
persuasive creature, never sent men to the scaflold for differing 
from her !—no, never, through the aid of parliament either here 
or in Ireland, confiscated the properties of individuals who would 
not subscribe the thirty-nine articles; never imprisoned and exiled 
Catholics; never had laws passed by which they were excluded for 
nearly two centuries from all the most valuable franchises of free- 
men! She would a//ure, but not compel! Alas there are too many 
ensanguined pages in our history and our statute books, to bear 
witness of the glaring falsehood of this assertion. 

‘She remonstrates, but does not condemn.’ Well, let us see. 
Section VIII. of the thirty-nine articles, declares, that among other 
things, the creed of Athanasius ought to be received and believed, 
for it may be proved by “‘ most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 
Be it observed, that we do not dispute about the propriety of this 
injunction: we are shewing merely the falsehood of Dr. Wilkins’s 
assertion, that the Church of England remonstrates, but does not 
condemn. She calls herself, by some strange fatuity, the Catholic 
or universal church, though, in fact, her sway is limited to this 
country, and to a small section of Ireland. But let that pass. The 
very first paragraph in the Athanasian creed states that ‘‘ Whoever 
will be saved: before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith.” The creed then goes on to enumerate the different 
points of that faith, and concludes in these words: ‘ This is the 
Catholic faith: which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot 
be saved.”” Now this creed is pronounced upon stated occasions 
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by the minister, the whole people standing, in every church that is 
in communion with the Church of England ; it forms an essential 
article of her faith. We ask therefore, is not the very utterance of the 
two paragraphs which we have cited, as strong a condemnationas lan- 
cuage can express, of all persons who do not receive and hold the 
points enumerated in that solemn document ? Is it not as strong a 
condemnation of a man’s belief as you can pass upon it, to tell him, 
that unless it be conformable in all things with your own standard, 
he is sure to be damned to all eternity ? And yet this is the church 
which remonstrates only, but does not condemn! A pretty way of 
remonstrating truly, to tell your neighbour that wth AL 2 agree 
with you in all the details of the Athanasian creed, he has not the 
slightest chance of being saved ! 

Dr. Wilkins gives usa very full account of the kind of education 
which the established clergy receive at the universities. We observe 
that in this system of preparation for preaching the Gospel, ‘ reli- 
gion and philosophy go hand in hand,’ that the student is well 
grounded in the ancient schemes of morality devised by the heathen 
masters ; in logic, mathematics, natural history, astronomy, litera- 
ture, the liberal arts of painting, poetry, and music. But we do not 
find that much attention is paid to divinity, or that any regard is 
had to the formation of those personal habits of piety and good 
conduct, without which, so far as the future pastor is concerned, 
all the rest of his accomplishments are but as the tinkling cymbal. 
Indeed it is notorious, that the most profligate youths of the univer- 
sities are almost uniformly found to be those who are intended for 
the church, or rather, we should say, for the divings, which their 
friends have in view for them. 

Having now examined pretty much at large the panegyric which 
Dr. Wilkins has bestowed upon the church and its clergy, and 
having shown by the testimony of one of his own brethren, and by 
the evidence of undoubted history, the falsehood of that panegyric 
in several of its most material points, we now come, with the great- 
est possible equanimity, to the more violent portions of the invective 
which he has been pleased to pronounce against this journal, 

‘ And here I feel called upon to notice an attack lately made upon us, 
and upon our church, by an enemy who has published to the world, and 
na work of considerable circulation,* a report of alleged blemishes and 
defects, the most wicked that a vitiated mind and a corrupt judgment 
could suggest: wicked because it is composed of misrepresentations pal- 
pably wilful, and because its object is the downfall of the establishment, 
at all hazards—reckless of any ruin or danger that may ensue. 

_ * It commences by charging upon the church, and upon ourselves, the 
increase of crime. ‘ It will not be denied,” says this writer, ‘* that crime, 
instead of being diminished by ald this machinery of religion, [meaning 
the system of our national religion] is increasing, from year to year, with 
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frightful strides; that among the classes of labourers, domestic servants, 
and shop-clerks, dishonesty prevails to such an extent that there is no se- 
curity to be obtained against it; and that, from the unprotected numbers 
of the female sex, the most deplorable corruption has long since banished 
every principle of purity, and the natural sense of honour.” 

‘ That crime unhappily has increased among us, is a fact that none will 
deny; but the question is, by whom it is encouraged ?—by the members 
and ministers of a church who dedicate their time, their attention, their 
means and influence, to suppress vice and foment piety ; or by those who 
aim to alienate the public mind from that system of religion which has be- 
come hateful to them from being established and identified with the state? 
The true cause of the increase of crime is accounted for from the vast in- 
crease of our population; and we all know that in large masses of the 
people vice has the facility of walking protected and unseen; but I will, 
without fear of contradiction, affirm that crime, extensive and general as it 
is, is not greater, nor so great, in proportion to our present population, as 
it was some twenty years since. But were it otherwise—were it greater 
than it really is, could it with any pretence of reason or justice be taxed 
upon our body or establishment? Rather let this writer, and all others of 
the same class, consider, not what is the state of crime under the restraints 
which our religion imposes on society, but what it would be without them, 
Before they can prove all our machinery of religion detrimental to the 
moral conduct of the community, it is incumbent upon thein to show what 
would be the quantum of morality divested of its power and influence.’ 


We pass by, as unworthy of notice, all that this meek and learn- 
ed doctor has said about ‘a vitiated mind and corrupt judgment,’ 
and ‘misrepresentations palpably wilful.’ These uncouth phrases 
are the splenetic retaliation of baffled imposture; and may be 
easily forgiven, proceeding as they do from the pulpit of a church 
tottering rapidly towards its fall. We may, however, ask where 
the wilful misrepresentation really lies? Let the reader look at our 
words. Do we, as the preacher asserts, ‘ charge upon the church, 
and upon the clergy, the increase of crime?’ No such thing. We 
have said that ‘ crime, instead of being diminished by all this ma- 
chinery of religion (by which we meant the system of the national 
religion) is increasing, from year to year, with frightful strides.” 
It is assuredly one thing to say that a man has contributed to the 
perpetration of crime, and another to say that he has not prevented 
it. We have only asserted that the church, with all its agents, has 
not arrested the progress of crime, and the context plainly shews 
that we eenel this to the imperfection of its machinery, to 
its imbecility, in fact, and not to any other cause. We could not 
have been so absurd as to suppose for a moment, that the church 
would take robbers, and murderers, and prostitutes under its pro- 
tection, and encourage them in their infamous career. We have 
made no such supposition, nor any thing at all like it. The whole 
drift of our argument was to show that the Church of England, 
as a corrector of the human passions, for which we presume all 
churches are intended, has decidedly failed: that it has not mate- 
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rally checked those passions, because crime is constantly on the 
increase ; and that the church ceased therefore to be worth the 
enormous expenditure which it absorbed. 

We know quite as well as Dr. Wilkins, that wherever there is a 
large population, there vices of every description will prevail ; and 
that, as that population is multiplied, those vices will be multiplied 
in a certain proportion. But what we contended for is this: that 
the great mass of the people of this country are not sufficiently, 
nor indeed at all instructed in the precepts of religion ; that the 
national church was not, and from its cold and aristocratical con- 
stitution, never will be, in close contact with the people; and that 
as a check upon crime it is perfectly useless. This we have said, 
and no more ; and this we take leave now to repeat. 

In answer to our remarks upon the very general ignorance of the 
lower orders of the people with respect to the degrees of guilt, the 
distinctions between different transgressions, and the conditions of 
repentance, the preacher observes ;—‘ That wicked, profligate, and 
impious persons exist in great numbers, is another fact that cannot 
be questioned. That they are ignorant, and that they are impious, 
is not owing to any want of moral instruction, but to the abuse 
of that freedom, which they think fit to exercise, in avoiding all 
places —— worship and of religious instruction.’ Thus, it will 
be seen, Dr. Wilkins admits the truth of the fact, but he says that 
the reason of it is that the people do not go to church. This is 
precisely our own view of the case. The exertions of the esta- 
blished clergy, so far as the great mass of the people is concerned, 
are confined exclusively to the pulpit. They do not visit the 
people at their houses; they do not receive the people at other 
hours than those fixed for the service ; there is, in fact, no inter- 
course between the pastor and his flock, except that which passes 
in the church on the Sunday: and the sermons which are then 
preached, with some few occasional exceptions, and the liturgy 
which is then read, being both, perhaps, as dull and lifeless a com- 
bination of words as ever fell from human lips, the natural result 
is, that the people get tired of them, and stay at home, or go to the 
conventicles. ess this point Dr. Wilkins and we are exactly 
agreed. 

But, he adds, with great triumph, look at our charity schools ! 
‘Schools for the education of the poor are every where to be found, 
and the clergy are every where sedulously employed, supporting 
these institutions by their authority ; and are now teaching in them, 
with a laudable and zealous diligence, no less than 710,000 chil- 
dren of the poor.’ Without questioning the calculation by which 
Dr. Wilkins has made out this number, we may admit as a fact, that 
a considerable number of schools exist in different parts of England 
and Wales. But are we indebted for them to the church? Has 
the church given up one acre of its glebe lands, or a quarter’s in- 
come from its tithes, or other endowments, to the support of these 
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establishments ? Do we not owe them, in every instance, without 
exception, to the benevolence of private individuals, to the chari- 
table dispositions which pervade the middling classes of the country ? 
Do the clergy, indeed, sedulously teach in those schools? Not 
they. The pastor of the parish or the district seldom goes near 
them, except when some public display takes place, the anniversary 
meeting, or some occasion when fine speeches are to be made be- 
fore a well dressed assembly of ladies and gentlemen. Is the clergy- 
man ever seen catechising the children and instructing them in 
the precepts of religion, preparing them for confirmation, and ad- 
vising them as to the duties which they are afterwards to fulfil in 
society? Not they. A cold discourse, duly prepared, the mere 
use of his name as patron, or vice-president, make up, generally 
speaking, the whole of what Dr. Wilkins is pleased to call ‘ the 
sedulous employment’ of the clergy with respect to these institu- 
tions. The fact is notorious, and one proof of it is, that juvenile 
offenders and juvenile prostitutes, are more upon the increase than 
any other nuisance by which our community ts afflicted. 

The preacher refers also to the number of religious tracts which 
the clergy disseminate. Tracts ! The Apostles were desired by their 
divine Master to go and ¢each all nations, not to circulate tracts 
amongst them. Who has ever known any instances of criminals 
having been persuaded to repentance by tracts ? They are literally 
trash, so far as religion is concerned. They are, in ninety-nine cases 
out of ahandred, used as waste paper; in the hundredth they are 
perhaps cursorily read, but never inwardly digested. A tract-distn- 
buting clergy certainly never was contemplated by St. Paul, when 
he said, “ Faith cometh by hearing,”—and ‘ Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing 
one another.” ‘The preacher proceeds— 


‘ The next point of attack is made upon what is called our “ monoto- 
nous liturgy, and premeditated discourses,” which the writer represents as 
“ imposing an outward decorum without ever reaching the heart ;” that it 
is all a mere ** affair of state ;” that, in short, “* as far as religion is con- 
cerned, the Church of England is a striking failure.” And then it is asked, 
** Where are their catechisms—where their attractive books of piety, which 
come home to the bosoms of families in their domestic retirement? They 
have none——not even an authorised form of morning and night prayer: so 
necessary for all classes, in order to enable them to express the gratitude 
which they owe to their Creator, and to implore his assistance! The only 
one book recommended on all occasions is the Bible, many parts of which 
are unfit to be exposed to innocent eyes.” No observations of mine can be 
required to show the utter falsehood of these bold assertions; nor would it 
be very uncharitable to infer from them, that the deistical writer of them 
has little more respect for the Bible than he evinces for our establishment ; 
and, indeed, we may generally observe that they who are most hostile to 
our church have rarely any skill to conceal the enmity they bear to that 
religion which it upholds, or to disguise their aversion to the restraints 
which the doctrine of a divine and crucified Saviour imposes.’ 
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What! are all these assertions of our’s false? Is the church 
liturgy then not monotonous? The Rev. Robert Cox, perpetual 
curate of Stonehouse, North Devon, in speaking of this liturgy, 
says that it is ‘too long both in a moral and physical point of 
view,—too long for keeping up a proper degree of attention and 
spiritual feeling even in the healthy and devout, and much more so 
for the volatile spirits of the young, and the weakened faculties of 
the infirm.”* Monotonous! Why Mr. Cox applies to its endless 
repetitions the still stronger epithet of “‘ wearisome.”+ Does that li- 
turgy ever reach the heart ? If it did, how could it be considered so 
very long and wearisome? The late Henry Martin, indeed, bears 
witness that the liturgy did touch—the breast, for he says, “ My 
services on the Lord’s-day leave me always with a pain in the 
breast, and such a great degree of general relaxation, that I seldom 
recover it till Tuesday !” Is not the church too, as we have said, “a 
mere affair of state?” And is it not moreover, “as far as religion is 
concerned, a striking failure ?” We answer these questions in the 
affirmative, and our affirmation is quite as good as that of Dr. Wil- 
kins ; for he has only asserted, but not proved, the contrary. We 
know that the church has a catechism, but we also know that it is 
not generally taught to the people ; we know that it has a book of 
common prayer, but no attractive books of piety; that it has an 
authorized form of “ morning and evening prayer,” which is read 
once a week by the minister aud congregation in the churches, but 
we did not allude to that; we meant to say that there was no “ au- 
thorized form of morning and night prayer,” to be used by families 
and individuals every morning and night, in their own houses, and 
by their own bedsides, expressive of their gratitude to the Deity 
who watches over them. And is not the Bible the only one book 
constantly recommended by the clergy to the people! If not, why 
are so many Bibles distributed ? Why are so many Bible Societies 
patronized by the bishops and clergy ? 

Dr. Wilkins thinks he has obtained a triumph, by calling us 
deistical writers. If the charge were true, the triumph after all 
would be but a very poor one. Nothing can be more contemptible 
than the angry application of harsh names, without a shadow of 
argument to justify them. We shall merely say that we are not, 
and never have been deists; that we believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity perhaps more sincerely than Dr. Wilkins ; that we venerate 
the Bible quite as much as he does, though we entertain not the 
smallest respect for the church establishment; and that we are per- 
haps more thoroughly acquainted than he is, both in the letter and 
the practice, with ‘ the restraints which the doctrine of a divine and 
crucified Saviour imposes.’ It is, in truth, because we plainly see 
that those restraints are unknown to the Church of England, in a 
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ractical sense, that we are opposed to the continuance of the esta- 
lishment. , 
We now approach the close of this angry discourse. 


‘ The last position of this writer which I shall notice is thus laid down by 
himself :—‘* The fundamental error in the constitution of the church of 
England is the want of a constant and active relation between its clerg 
and people. We know many of the former to be most accomplished 
scholars and most excellent men; but of all of them it may be said, that 
when once the gown is taken off, they have no thought about their flocks 
until it is put on again. They look upon the church as a mere profession, 
and as an instrument for the advancement of their temporal interests, 
How rarely do we see them called to the bed-side of the dying sinner! 
How few there are, among the married clergy especially, who would readily 
attend to such a summons even if it were sent to them !—they would hesi- 
tate between their natural affections and their clerical duty.” 

‘ At other times it would be prudent to pass over unnoticed such accu- 
sations as these, and leave them to that silent contempt which their extra- 
vagance merits; but in the present state of public excitement, when there 
are so many disquieted spirits panting for any change that may alter, either 
for the better or the worse, the constitution of the church or the state, we 
cannot admit even the most absurd calumnies to go abroad without some 
notice of them, our enemies being determined to construe our silence into 
an admission of the truth of their assertions, or into an inability to defend 
and justify our conduct. This attempt to stain our character with the 
charge of there existing no common sympathy of feeling between our- 
selves and our flocks, if it were true, would in a moment dissolve the 
bond of union which connects, in so many interesting relations, the priest 
and his parishioners together, and which has hitherto produced so much 
respect and veneration from the one, and been a source of such consolation 
and assistance to the other. But sad as such a dereliction of our sacred 
duty would be, worse, infinitely worse, would be our state and condition here, 
and immeasureably woful hereafter, if any one of us could be found so lost 
to sense, to propriety, to honour, to all the ties and sympathies of religion, 
and to nature, as to refuse a summons to attend the bed of a dying sinner! 
Culpable would it be in the friends of the dying not to make the call; 
ignominious in ourselves could we refuse it. No stronger argument could 
be urged against our sacred character, as he too well knows who has used 
it; for there is none that could so justly bring with it more merited con- 
tempt were it generally true. I myself have been for twenty-two years in 
the unremitted discharge of the most laborious parochial duties in different 
parts of the country, of which period the last fourteen have been occupied, 
with scarcely any interval, in a parish whose population has been gra- 
dually increasing from thirty to forty thousand souls: never, in any in- 
stance, have I desired, never, in any instance, have I dared, to refuse the 
solemn call to the bed of sickness, much less to the bed of death. I have 
lived, and continue to live, among the dead and dying: and, with all my 
numerous connections with the clergy, I have never found any other feel- 
ing than that of a prompt desire to commune with the distressed and 
fallen, and to console and pray with the afflicted. In the great number 
composing our body, there may be exceptions to this practice, but | am 
confident they are rare. In all my co-operation with the ministry, with 
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all my experience and acquaintance, I have never known, I have never 
even heard, of an instance of a refusal to attend the couch of a fellow- 
creature hanging on the brink of eternity:—it is an accusation whose 
trath | must question—it is an accusation which a cancered and malig- 
nant spirit could alone invent. ‘To charge the clergy in a mass with this 
foul delinquency can proceed only from such as, having a scorn for truth, 


aim to bring discredit and contempt upon the establishment for purposes 
too base to be openly avowed. 


‘ With such an enemy as this, and with such an host of others equally 
malignant, who now so vigorously assail our church, and endeavour to effect 
its downfal, by undermining the character and utility of its ministers, it 
becomes us to be more than ever active and circumspect.’ 

It seems to us that Doctor Wilkins would have infinitely better 
served his cause, if, instead of all this long tirade, he had simply 
stated the number of instances in which he had been himself called 
to attend the bed of the dying sinner. He has ingeniously eluded 
any statement of that kind. He tells us, indeed, that he lives 
among the dying and the dead. So do we, so does every man 
who happens to be near a church-yard, or who occasionally attends 
a funeral. He says that he has never refused the ‘ call to the bed of 
sickness, much less to the bed of death.’ We should like to know 
how often he has received such calls since he went to Nottingham. 
“How rarely,” said we, ‘do we see them called to the bed of the 
dying sinner!” He has not even asserted that they were often 
called, or indeed that they were called at all. He merely assures 
us that they never refuse visitations of that solemn description. 
This is mere trifling with a grave accusation against the system of 
the church, for it is notorious, that so slight is the influence of that 
church upon the minds of the people, that they very seldom think 
of seeking consolation from their clergy, during the awful mo- 
ments that precede dissolution. The practice has literally become 
obsolete. 

Who, let us be allowed to ask, has heard for a great number of 
years, of a married clergyman of the English church havin 
sacrificed his life by attending a patient confined to his bed by a 
contagious fever? If instances of that description have occurred, 
let them be mentioned. It is well known that they never go 
near the fever wards in our public hospitals. If the cholera 
morbus should unhappily be introduced into this country, an 
opportunity will then be afforded to the married bishops and clergy, 
of proving the falsehood of the charge which we have pronounced 
against them. Then it will be seen whether their wives and chil- 
dren shall, or shall not, stand between them and the door which 
leads to the path of their duty. 

We have done with our reverend antagonist for the present. We 
shall not be slow to meet him again, if he return to the combat. 

Ve are armed and prepared for him, as he may have seen, at all 
points, and shall now, in a friendly way, merely advise him, when 
¢ unsheathes his sword again, not to lose his tenfper. 





Art. X.—History of the Epidemic Spasmodic Cholera of Russia, in- 
cluding a copious Account of the Disease which has prevailed in 
India, and which has travelled, under that name, from Asia into 
Europe. Illustrated by numerous official and other documents expla- 
natory of the Nature, Treatment, and Prevention of the Malady. By 
Bisset Hawkins, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
8vo. pp. 306. London: Murray, 1331. 


Attruovucn this volume consists of little more than a compilation 
of documents, to which Dr. Hawkins has not been able to add any 
information derived from his own personal experience with respect 
to the disease of which it treats, yet we look upon it as a valuable 
work, and calculated to do much good at the present moment. 
We have already, in a former number, stated the reasons which 
have induced us to entertain but slight apprehensions of the con- 
—— even if the cholera should find its way to our metro- 
polis and our great towns. In the first place, from being sur- 
rounded by the sea, our atmosphere is undergoing constant reno- 
vation. It is pretty well ascertained, that in those places where 
the disease has prevailed to any considerable extent, the atmos- 
phere, if it has not caused the malady, has been a very active 
agent in propagating it. Indeed, it has been suggested by one of 
the medical gentlemen who have written upon this subject, that 
the cholera is caused by a derangement of the air which we inspire 
—a derangement that reduces its electricity far below the ordinary 
proportion. However this may be, it cannot be questioned that a 
tainted atmosphere greatly augments the number of patients in an 
infected district, and, therefore, as the miasma cannot long remain 
in our clouds, rapid as they usually are in their movements, we 
should hope, under the dispensing care of Providence, that our in- 
sular position may prove, on this occasion, as it has proved in 
times of war, of the most material service towards the safety of the 
nation. 

The modern habits of our people are also, as compared with those 
of the inhabitants of the countries to which the malady has reached, 
cleanly and healthy. The natural consequence of these improved 
habits has shown itself, in the exemption of this kingdom for many 
years from every disease of a pestilential nature. One of the princi- 
pal epidemics which have prevailed in England, was that too appro- 
priately named The Black Death, which occurred in the reign of 
Edward III. Like the cholera, it originated in the marshes of the 
Indies ; it travelled over all the world, and is said to have swept 
away a fourth part of mankind. It destroyed above fifty thousand 
persons in London alone, and so deeply was it felt as a universal 
calamity, that it had the effect of maintaining and prolonging the 
truce between England and France. May we not conjecture that 
the malady, which has for the last twelve months afflicted the north 
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of Europe, has produced a similarly pacific effect upon the councils 
of the Great Powers, and impressed their minds with the religious 
necessity of not adding to pestilence the still more formidable evils 
of a general war? 

The Black Death was the great scourge of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Towards the end of the sixteenth (1593), London was visited 
by ‘a plague, which killed nearly twelve thousand individuals. It 
does not appear, however, to have spread through the country, nor 
to have extended generally to the continent. Ten years after that 
visitation, London was again (1603) afflicted by another plague, 
which was imported from Ostend, while it raged violently there as 
well as in the Low Countries. On this occasion, our capital lost 
upwards of thirty-six thousand of its inhabitants, who fell victims 
to the disease. Nearly the same number were carried away by a 
similar malady in 1625; in 1636, it appeared in the metropolis 
again, and destroyed upwards of thirteen thousand persons, and in 
1643—4, the armies engaged in the civil war diffused a malignant 
fever over the whole country, which was attended with a rough- 
ness and a sliminess of the throat and jaws, with pain, but scarcely 
any swelling or inflammation. But the most formidable pestilence 
by which this metropolis has been invaded, was that which com- 
menced in 1665, immediately after the great frost, and consigned 
tothe tomb, or rather to the earth, for there was no time for the 
construction of tombs, sixty-eight thousand five hundred and 
ninety-six persons, according to the lowest computation. ‘Since 
that time,’ says Dr. Sims, as quoted by Dr. Hawkins, ‘ the plague 
has vanished from London, and all other epidemics seem to have 
become less malignant, owing to many causes; among which 
may, perhaps, be a greater use of fresh vegetable food, a less use 
of fish, an universal use of tea, superior cleanliness in our persons, 
agreater attention to the poor in times of scarcity, which are now 
scarcely felt in any extreme degree ; and, lastly, the tremendous 
fire in 1666, since which the streets have been very much widened, 
and the houses so enlarged, that the same number of inhabitants 
now occupy above double the space.’ Since that period London 
and the country generally have been free from contagious dis- 
ease, with the exception of the year 1740, when occurred the 
severest frost that had been known for three hundred years ; 
it was accompanied by a malignant spotted fever, which caused 
great havoc in Bristol and in Galway, and which reached London 
in the following year, where it produced a degree of mortality 
nearly equal to that of the great plague. Unless we enume- 
rate the small pox and occasional typhus and catarrhal fevers, we 
may say, that for nearly a hundred years England has not been 
visited by any general malady, and this good fortune it owes partly 
to its strict quarantine regulations, but chiefly to the improved 

abits of the people. Within recent memory, several other coun- 
tres, with which we have been in constant intercourse, have been 
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severally visited by the plague; Egypt, Turkey, Spain, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and the United States of America, have been within 
the last twenty years the seats of pestilence, and yet it has never 
touched our shores. 

It may be also mentioned as a circumstance calculated to allay 
apprehension, that according to the report of a resident of Ham- 
burgh, who left that city on the 15th of October last, the cholera, 
which had then prevailed for eight days in that crowded city, had 
only affected thirty-one individuals, and that even of these, several 
were mere cases of suspicion. This is undoubtedly a trifling pro- 
portion, in a population of 130,000 souls. The disease appears, 
according to the same authority, to have originated at that place in 
a low wretched quarter, called the ‘‘ Deep Cellar,” which is wholly 
frequented by beggars, vagrants, and other abandoned objects of 
both sexes. To these profligate classes the cholera has been hi- 
therto confined : the alarm which was first excited by its appear- 
ance, has entirely ceased, and private parties and public amuse- 
ments go on just as usual. 

In Breslau, Berlin, and Vienna, where the malady still conti- 
nues, it has hitherto- preserved the same mitigated character. Ac- 
cording to late accounts from the latter capital, there were remain- 
ing in all only 284 cases, of which existed in the city only sixty- 
six, the remaining 218 being in the most miserable parts of the 
suburbs. It should, moreover, not be forgotten, that in London, 
as well as in England generally, the autumn now coming to a 
close, and the latter part of the summer, have been remarkably 
unhealthy. Bowel complaints were seldom known to have been so 
prevalent, both amongst adults and children; they have not been 
fatal in many cases, but it has been remarked, that the state of the 
weather exercised considerable influence upon them. When the 
atmosphere was humid and laden with clouds, the malady increased ; 
when the vapours were dispersed, and the sun appeared, or a 
bracing cold day came, the malady was alleviated, and frequently 
altogether removed. These facts go to prove the connexion which 
exists between the state of the atmosphere, and the ordinary course 
of our animal functions. Indeed, to any person who has reflected 
much upon this subject, and upon the wonderful sympathies which 
exist between many parts of animated nature, it must appear as if 
we were all but so many links of an electric chain descending from 
Heaven to the remotest material objects of the whole creation. We 
would infer from these facts then, that we have already had our 
visitation from the cholera, in the shape of the complaint which we 
have mentioned, and that we are not likely to behold it in any se- 
verer form in this country. In this impression we are countenanced 
by the remark of Dr. Onufriew, who states in one of the Russian 
official documents, that ‘ during the prevalence of the epidemic at 
Orenburg, there was scarcely a single inhabitant of that city who 
had not some symptoms of disordered digestion, One complained 
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of oppression and pain in the heart; another of headache, slight 
sickness, looseness of the bowels, and the like. These trifling 
symptoms of disease were usually ascribed to errors in diet. But 
to me it appears, that their cause was a general invasion of the 
system by cholera, which, however, was prevented from developing 
itself in its perfect characters, by a regular manner of living, and 
other circumstances of the kind.” In the same manner we think 
that the cholera has already invaded this country, and that our ge- 
neral habits have subdued it to the more mitigated symptoms, which 
have been so widely experienced. 

But although this is our sincere opinion, yet we think that the 
Government has done no more than its duty in taking the precau- 
tions which have been already adopted, against the approach -of 
the more formidable disease. No regulations could have been 
better devised for that purpose, than those which have been lately 
issued by our Board of Health ; and, as we have been requested to 
give them the benefit of our circulation, we need make no apology 
for here inserting them at full length. 


‘ At the Council-Chamber, Whitehall, the 20th day of October, 1831. 
By a Committee of the Lords of His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council. 


‘Their lordships this day took into consideration certain rules and regu- 
lations proposed by the Board of Health, for the purpose of preventing 
the introduction and spreading of the disease called cholera morbus in the 
United Kingdom, together with an account of the symptoms and treat- 
ment of the said disease: and were pleased to order that the same be 
printed and published in the Gazette, and circulated in all the principal 
ports, creeks, and other stations of the said United Kingdom, with a view 
that all persons may be made acquainted therewith, and conform them- 
selves thereto. 

W. S. Baruursr. 


‘The measures of external precaution for preventing the introduction 
of the cholera morbus by a rigorous quarantine, have hitherto been found 
effectual, but as the disease approaches the neighbouring shores, not only 
is the necessity of increased vigilance more apparent, but it is also con- 
sistent with common prudence that the country should be prepared to 
meet the possible contingency of so dreadful a calamity. The intention of 
the following observations, therefore, is to submit to the public such sug- 
gestions as it appears to the Board of Health should either be immediatel y 
acted upon, or so far carried into operation as that, in any case, the coun- 
try should not be found uninformed as to the best means of providing for 
its internal protection. 

‘ To effect the prevention of the introduction of the disorder, the most 
active co-operation, not only of the local authorities along the coast in the 
measures of the Government, but likewise the exercise of the utmost cau- 
ion by all the inhabitants of such parts of the country, becomes indispen- 
sably necessary. ‘Lhe quarantine regulations established by the Govern- 
ment are sufficient, it is confidently hoped, to prevent the disorder from 

ing communicated through any intercourse with the Continent, in the 
regular channel of trade or passage, but they cannot guard against its 
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introduction by means of the secret and surreptitious intercourse which is 
known to exist between the coast of England and the opposite shores. 

‘ By such means this fatal disorder, in spite of all quarantine regula- 
tions, and of the utmost vigilance on the part of the Government, might 
be introduced into the United Kingdom: and it is clear that this danger 
can only be obviated by the most strenuous efforts on the part of all per- 
sons of any influence, to put a stop to such practices ; the utmost exer- 
tions should be used to effect this end. The magistrates, the clergy, and 
all persons resident on the coast, it is hoped, will endeavour to impress 
upon the population of their different districts (and particularly of the 
retired villages along the sea-shore), the danger to which they expose 
themselves in engaging in illicit intercourse with persons coming from 
the continent ; and should appeal to their fears in warning them of the 
imminent risk which they incur by holding any communication with 
smugglers, and others who may evade the quarantine regulations, 

‘To meet the other objects adverted to in the introduction,—namely, 
to prepare for the possible contingency of the country being visited by this 
disorder, as well as to assist in its prevention, it is recommended that in 
every town and village, commencing with those on the coast, there should 
be established a local board of health, to consist of the chief and other 
magistrates, the clergyman of the parish, two or more physcians or me- 
dical practitioners, and three or more of the principal inhabitants ; and 
one of the medical members should be appointed to correspond with the 
Board of Health in London. 

‘ Every large town should be divided into districts, having a district 
committee of two or three members, one of whom should be of the medi- 
cal profession, to watch over its health, and to give the earliest informa- 
tion to the Board of Health in the town, whose instructions they will 
carry into effect. 

‘ As the most effectual means of preventing the spreading of any pesti- 
lence has always been found to be the immediate separation of the sick 
from the healthy, it is of the utmost importance that the very first cases 
of cholera which may appear, should be made known as early as possible ; 
concealment of the sick would not only endanger the safety of the public, 
but (as success in the treatment of the cholera has been found mainly to de- 
pend on medical assistance having been given in the earliest stage of the 
disease) would likewise deprive the patient of his best chance of recovery. 

‘To carry into effect the separation of the sick from the healthy, it 
would be very expedient that one or more houses should be kept in view 
in each town or its neighbourhood, as places to which every case of the 
disease, as soon as detected, might be removed, provided the family of the 
affected person consent to such removal, and in case of refusal, a conspl- 
cuous mark (“ Sick”) should be placed in front of the house, to warn persons 
that it is in quarantine ; and even when persons with the disease shall have 
been removed, and the house shall have been purified, the word “ Caution 
should be substituted, as denoting suspicion of the disease, and the inha- 
bitants of such house should not be at liberty to move out or communi- 
cate with other persons, until, by the authority of the local board, the 
mark shall have been removed. 

‘ In some towns it may be found possible to appropriate a public hos- 
pital to this purpose, or should any barrack exist in the neighbourhood, 
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it might, under the authority of the Commander of the Forces, be simi- 
larly applied. 

‘Wherever it may be allowed to remove the sick from their habitations 
to the previously selected and detached buildings, the houses from which 
thev have been so removed, as well as the houses in which the sick have 
chosen to remain, should be thoroughly purified in the following manner :— 

‘ Decayed articles, such as rags, cordage, papers, old clothes, hangings, 
should be burnt; filth of every description removed, clothing and furni- 
ture should be submitted to copious effusions of water, and boiled in a 
strong ley; drains and privies thoroughly cleansed by streams of water 
and chloride of lime ; ablution of wood-work should be performed by a 
strong ley of soap and water; the walls of the house, from the cellar to 
the garret, should be hot lime-washed, all loose and decayed pieces of 
plastering should be removed. 

‘ Free and continued admission of fresh air to all parts of the house and 
furniture should be enjoined for at least a week. 

‘It is impossible to impress too strongly the necessity of extreme 
cleanliness and free ventilation : they are points of the very greatest im- 
portance, whether in the houses of the sick, or generally as a measure of 
precaution. 

‘It is recommended that those who may fall victims to this formidable 
disease, should be buried in a detached ground in the vicinity of the house 
that may have been selected for the reception of cholera patients. By 
this regulation it is intended to confine as much as possible every source of 
infection to one spot ; on the same principle, all persons who may be em- 
ployed in the removal of the sick from their own houses, as well as all 
those who may attend upon cholera patients in the capacity of nurses, 
should live apart from the rest of the community. 

‘It should here be observed, that the fewer the number of persons em- 
ployed in these duties the better, as then the chance of spreading the infec- 
tion by their means will be diminished. 

‘ Wherever objections arise to the removal of the sick from the healthy, 
or other causes exist to render such a step not advisable, the same 
prospect of success in extinguishing the seeds of the pestilence cannot be 
expected. 

‘Much, however, may be done, even in these difficult circumstances, by 
following the same principles of prudence, and by avoiding all uaneces- 
sary communication with the publie out of doors: all articles of food, or 
other necessaries required by the family, should be placed in front of the 
house, and received by one of the inhabitants of the house, after the per- 
son delivering them shall have retired. 

‘Until the time during which the contagion of cholera lies dormant in 
the human frame has been more accurately ascertained, it will be neces- 
sary, for the sake of perfect securit7, that convalescents from the disease, 
and those who have had any communication with them, should be kept 
under observation for a period of not less than twenty days. 

‘ The occupiers of each house where the disease may occur, or be sup- 
posed to have occurred, are enjoined to report the fact immediately to the 
local board of health in the town where they reside, in order that the pro- 
fessional member of such board may immediately visit, report, and, if per- 
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mitted to do so, cause the patient to be removed to the place allotted for 
the sick. 

‘In every town the name and residence of each of the members of the 
district committee should be fixed on the doors of the church, or other 
conspicuous place. 

« All intercourse with any infected town, and the neighbouring country, 
must be prevented by the best means within the power of the magistrates, 
who will have to make regulations for the supply of provisions ; but such 
regulations are intended only for extreme cases ; and the difficulty of car- 
rying such a plan into effect on any extended scale will undoubtedly be 
great; but, as a precaution of great importance, it is most essential that 
it should be an object of consideration, in order to guard against the 
spreading of infection. 

‘Other measures, of a more coercive nature, may be rendered expedient 
for the common safety, if unfortunately so fatal a disease should ever shew 
itself in this country in the terrific way in which it has appeared in various 
parts of Europe; and it may become necessary to draw troops, or a strong 
body of police, around infected places, so as utterly to exclude the inhabi- 
tants from all intercourse with the country ; and we feel sure that what is 
demanded for the common safety of the state will always be acquiesced in 
with a willing submission to the necessity which imposes it. 

‘ The Board particularly invites attention to a fact confirmed by all the 
communications received from abroad,—viz., that the poor, ill-fed, and 
unhealthy part of the population, and especially those who have been 
addicted to drinking spirituous liquors, and indulgence in irregular habits, 
have been the greatest sufferers from this disease, and that the infection 
has been most virulent, and has spread more rapidly and extensively in 
the districts of towns where the streets are narrow, and the population 
crowded, and where little or no attention has been paid to cleanliness and 
ventilation. They are aware of the difficulty of removing the evils 
referred to, but they trust that attention thus awakened will insure the 
most active endeavours of all magistrates, resident clergymen, and persons 
of influence or authority, to promote their mitigation, and as the amount 
of danger, and the necessity of precaution, may become more apparent, 
they will look with increased confidence to the individual exertions of 


those who may be evabled to employ them beneficially in furtherance of 
the suggestions above stated. 


‘ Board of Health, College of Physicians, Oct. 20. 
‘The following are the early symptoms of the disease in its most 
marked form, as it occurred to the observation of Dr. Russell and Dr. 


Barry, at St. Petersburgh, corroborated by the accounts from other places 
where the disease has prevailed :— 


‘ Giddiness, sick stomach, nervous agitation, intermittent, slow, or sinall 
pulse, cramps beginning at the tops of the fingers and toes, and rapidly 
approaching the trunk, give the first warning. 

‘ Vomiting or purging, or both these evacuations, of a liquid like rice- 
water or whey, or barley-water, come on; the features become sharp and 
contracted, the eye sinks, the look is expressive of terror and wildness ; 
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the lips, face, neck, hands, and feet, and soon after the thighs, arms, and 
whole surface, assume a leaden, blue, purple, black, or deep brown tint, 
according to the complexion of the individual, varying in shade with the 
intensity of the attack. ‘The fingers and toes are reduced in size, the skin 
and soft parts covering them are wrinkled, shrivelled, and folded ; the nails 
put on a bluish pearly white ; the larger superficial veins are marked by 
flat lines of a deeper black; the pulse becomes either small as a thread, 
and scarcely vibrating, or else totally extinct. 

‘The skin is deadly cold, and often damp, the tongue always moist, 
often white and loaded, but flabby and chilled, like a piece of dead flesh. 
The voice is nearly gone : the respiration quick, irregular, and imperfectly 
performed. The patient speaks in a whisper. He struggles for breath, 
and often lays his hand on his heart to point out the seat of his distress. 
Sometimes there are rigid spasms of the legs, thighs, and loins. The 
secretion of urine is totally suspended; vomiting and purgings, which 
are far from being the most important or dangerous symptoms, and which, 
in a very great number of cases of the disease bave not been profuse, or 
have been arrested by medicine early in the attack, succeed. 

‘It is evident that the most urgent and peculiar symptom of this disease 
is the sudden depression of the vital powers; proved by the diminished 
action of the heart, the coldness of the surface and extremities, and the stag- 
nant state of the whole circulation. It is important to advert to this fact, 
as pointing out the instant measures which may safely and beneficially be 
employed where medical aid cannot immediately be procured. All means 
tending to restore the circulation and maintain the warmth of the body 
should be had recourse to without delay. The patients should always 
immediately be put to bed, wrapped up in hot blankets, and warmth should 
be sustained by other external applications, such as repeated frictions with 
flannels and camphorated spirits ; poultices of mustard and linseed (equal 
parts) to the stomach, particularly where pain and vomiting exist; similar 
poultices to the feet and legs, to restore their warmth. ‘The returning 
heat of the body may be promoted by bags containing hot salt or bran ap- 
plied to different parts of it. For the same purpose of restoring and sus- 
taining the circulation, white wine whey, with spice, hot brandy and water, 
or sal volatile, in the dose of a tea-spoonful in hot water, frequently 
repeated, or from five to twenty drops of some of the essential oils, as 
peppermint, cloves, or cajeput, in a wine glass of water, may be adininis- 
tered ; with the same view, where the stomach will bear it, warm broth 
with spice may be employed. In very severe cases, or where medical aid 
is difficult to be obtained, from twenty to forty drops of laudanum may 
be given, in any of the warm drinks previously recommended. 

‘These simple means are proposed as resources in the incipient stage 
of the disease, where medical aid has not yet been obtained. 

‘In reference to the further means to be adopted in the treatment of 
this disease, it is necessary to state, that no specific remedy has yet been 
ascertained ; nor has any plan of cure been sufficiently commended by suc- 
cess to warrant its express recommendation from authority. The Board 
have already published a detailed statement of the methods of treatment 
adopted in India, and of the different opinions entertained as to the use of 
bleeding, emetics, calomel, opium, &c. There is reason to believe that 
nore information on this subject may be obtained from those parts of the 
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continent where the disease is now prevailing; but even should it be 
otherwise, the greatest confidence may be reposed in the intelligence and 
zeal which the medical practitioners of this country will employ in estab- 
lishing an appropriate method of cure. 

Henry Hatrorp, President of the Board. 


These regulations are admirably clear, and all of a practical na- 
ture. We recommend the most particular attention with respect to 
the ventilation of houses, and the cleansing of the out-offices and 
drains, especially in close and narrow streets. To the poor we 
should say, with the Board, be of all things cautious in the use of 
spirituous liquors, and we may add of beer, of which not a glass 
should be taken beyond the quantity that is strictly necessary, 
Regard should be had to the quality of any spirits and malt li- 
quor that may be taken. Weak, flat, sour beer, it is well known, 
is among the most deleterious of all drinks. It is wonderful to 
how small a portion of liquid one may safely and even comfortably 
reduce une’s daily allowance, by making the experiment. Every 
thing that tends to debilitate the system, or to lower the vital 
energy, as excesses of every description, should be carefully avoided. 
Whatever has the effect of preserving and improving that energy, 
serves, in the opinion of Dr. Hawkins, to render the system im- 
pregnable to the operations of the malady. We should guard 
also against exposure to cold, chills, and to wet and moisture ; 
keep at a distance from marshy or swampy districts, attend dili- 
geutly to the regularity of the functions of the bowels, but not by 
means of salts or other debilitating purgatives. The surface of the 
body should be kept by means of flannel and good clothing, in a 
warm perspirable state, but not so warm as to bring on excessive 
perspirations. Our diet should be moderate, and easy of digestion, 
generous without being exciting, and simple without being low. 
The mind should be kept as much as possible, in an even cheerful 
tenour, and, particularly, the imagination should not be allowed to 
dwell upon the disease as an object of terror. Indeed, we should 
think as little of it as possible, unless in the way of those precau- 
tions which prudence recommends. ‘ There is a moral courage,’ as 
Dr. Hawkins sensibly observes, ‘ which is possessed by individuals 
who are even the weakest, perhaps, as respects physical powers, 
and which in them resists more efficiently the cause of the disease, 
than the bodily power of the strongest, who are not similarly en- 
dowed with this species of mental energy. Those who dread not 
the attack of disease, especially of epidemic disease, and who yet 
possess sufficient prudence to avoid unnecessary exposure to their 
predisposing and exciting causes, may generally be considered as 
subjected to comparatively little risk from them.’ 

According to all the accounts from every part of Europe where 
the malady has appeared, there is no point more clearly ascertained 
than this, that the poor have been its principal victims. Their 
scanty nourishment, their very indifferent food, their confinement, 
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both when sleeping and waking, to small and ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, their exposure when occupied out of doors to the inclemency 
of the weather, their thin clothing, their want of flannel under gar- 
ments, of worsted stockings and strong shoes, and their immode- 
rate use of spirituous liquors, must ever place them as the foremost 
and the most numerous in the ranks of death, when they have such 
an enemy as the cholera to contend against. To the opulent and 
easy classes of the community we should therefore Mra if it were 
only for their own safety, not to mention the nobler motive of 
charity ; we should entreat them to think often of the poor who 
every where surround us, and who must be every where ill clad, ill 
fed, ill housed, and exposed to that constant depression of mind, 
which, more than any other circumstance, invites and encourages 
the malady. Soups may be made for them at little cost ; warm 
clothing, especially flannels, may be provided for them in abund- 
ance by very small subscriptions; coals and wood, and lime for 
white-washing their apartments, might through the same means be 
supplied to them, at least during the approaching winter, and until 
all danger of the cholera shall have passed away. One good eflect 
from the apprehensions which it has already excited, will at least 
thus have been produced, and the general habits of the lower orders 
may, possibly, be in the end very much improved, both in a moral 
and a physical point of view. 








NOTICES 
Arr. XI.—1. An Essay on Junius 





We see, not without some surprise, 


and his Letters; embracing a 
Sketch of the Life and Character 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham, and Memoirs of certain 
other distinguished Individuals ; 
with Reflections historical, per- 
sonal, and political, relating to 
the Affairs of Great Britain and 
America, from 1763 to 1785. 
By Benjamin Waterhouse, M.D. 
Member of several Medical, Phi- 
losophical, and Literary Societies 
in Europe and America, Gray 
and Bowen. Boston, 1831. 

- Letiers on Junius, addressed to 
John Pickering, Esq., showing 
that the Author of that cele- 
brated Work-was Earl Temple. 
By Isaac Newhall. Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, and Wilkins. Bos- 
ton, 1831. 


that the question respecting the au- 
thorship of the Letters of Junius, 
has excited so much attention, even 
in America, as to produce frequent 
publications within the United 
States. I'wo are now before us, 
both printed at Boston. Mr. New- 
hall is the author of one, and Mr. 
Waterhouse of the other. The for- 
mer attributes the Letters to Earl 
Temple; the latter to the Earl of 
Chatham. The former tract is writ- 
ten with simplicity and neatness ; 
the style of the latter is most am- 
bitious, always attempting to reach 
the skies; but oftener crawling in 
the dust. Each fails in proving the 
authorship of the noble person to 
whom he attributes the Letters. 
From what we know of Lord 
Chatham's character, and the few 
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specimens we have of his literary 
compositions, of any kind, his au- 
thorship of the Letters is improbable 
in the very highest degree, and no 
fact or argument has yet been pro- 
duced which gives Earl Temple a 
title to the authurship. After all 
that has been said and written on 
this curious and interesting subject, 
(for curious and interesting it as- 
suredly is,) we think it involved in 
as much obscurity as ever. 

The general subject of theauthor- 
ship of Junius’s Letters has not yet 
been fully discussed. We think it 
still open to investigation. 

It was first regularly brought 
under the eye of the public by Mr. 
Butler, in a letter inserted in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, and after- 
wards published by him in his Re- 
miniscences, with many important 
additions. His Reminiscences, as 


we observed from the two works 
before us, have been lately repub- 
lished in America. 

Dr. Good, in his elegant and use- 


ful edition of Junius’s Letters, has 
examined the different claims to the 
authorship of them,with reat acute- 
ness and sobriety of criticism. 

An article attributed to Sir James 
Mackintosh, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, contains many important and 
judicious observations on the nature 
of the evidence which must be pro- 
duced, to establish a claim to the 
authorship of the letters. These 
should be read and seriously consi- 
dered by all who engage in the in- 
quiry. We do not recollect any 
other general disquisition of the 
subject. 

Mr. Taylor's advocation of the 
pretension of Sir Philip Francis, is 
a work of research and discernment, 
and has received the powerful aid 
of an article in the Edinborgh Re- 
view, for the month of November, 
1817, ascribed to no less a person- 
age than the present Lord High 
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Chancellor of England. Ofa claim 
thus supported, one must speak with 
respect. But the immense infe- 
riority of Sir Philip's acknowledged 
writings to the Letters of Junius, 
both in style and thought, raises a 
powerful, and, in our opinion, an 
insuperable objection to this hypo- 
thesis. 

It has been totally destroyed by 
the letters published by Mr. Barker, 
in opposition to Sir Philip's claim. 

We were surprised to find Mr. 
Prior, the biographer of Mr. Edmund 
Burke, contend for the identity of 
Burke and Junius. 

Some singular facts have been ad- 
duced by Mr. Coventry, to shew that 
the Letters were written by the late 
Lord George Germaine : but either 
separated or conjunctly taken, they 
are inconclusive. 

The claim of General Lee, Mr. 
Macaulay Boyd, and Mr. Wegg, 
may be passed over without any 
particular notice. 

Mr. Glover’s known high whig 
principles, his intimacy with many 
persons of distinction, particularly of 
the high whig party, invest him with 
one of the requisites to establish a 
claim to the authorship of Junius’s 
Letters, and certainly Mr. Glover's 
Leonidas does not show that he was 
unequal to it. His connexions with 
the city supply another requisite ; 
for, (which makes one of the diffi- 
culties of the inquiry), itis evidentthat 
Junius was intimately acquainted 
both with the court and the city poli- 
tics, and with the principal actors in 
each. But, standing singly, these 
facts prove nothing ; and the feeble 
simplicity of the style of Mr. Glover's 
Memoirs, is the direct reverse of the 
fervid, impassioned, and highly or- 
namented language of Junius ; yet 
it should not be forgotten, that the 
object of the writer of the Memoirs 
was very different from that of the 
letter-writer, and therefore required 
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a very different style. Upon the 
whole we cannot but think, that, 
notwithstanding the superabundance 
of discussion which the subject has 
received, nothing conclusive upon 
it has yet been discovered. 





Art. XII.—-A Topographical His- 
tory of Leicestershire, being the 
first of a series of the Counties 
‘of England and Wales on the 
same plan. By the Rev. J. Cur- 
tis. Svo, pp. 227. Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch: Hextall. London : Sher- 
wood and Co. 1831. 


Tue vice of topographical histories 
in general, at least so far as they 
have hitherto been executed in 
England, is, that they are a great 
deal too expensive. They have 
been for the most part compiled 
under the auspices of noble fami- 
lies, who have had some favourite 
points of heraldry to establish, or 
some achievements of their ances- 
turs to emblazon ; and no cost 
having been spared in the prepa- 
ration of such works, they are lite- 
rally sealed to the eye of the com- 
munity at large, who, moreover, 
would feel but little interest in 
topics of an almost exclusively per- 
sonal nature. What we want is, a 
series of such histories, written 
upon popular principles, and em- 
bracing all those subjects which the 
inhabitants of the counties, or 
strangers passing through them, 
would feel some curiosity about ; 
and we are of opinion that Mr. 
Curtis has happily commenced in 
his present volume the labour, and 
an enormous labour it must be, of 
supplying such a desideratum.— 
His plan is, to avoid all unneces- 
sary matter, and to abridge that 
Which he uses, within the smallest 
possible limits ; to give the prin- 
cipal features of the subdivisions of 
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the county, with reference to its 
present state ; and to afford such a 
condensed view of its ancient re- 
cords, as may satisfy the casual 
reader, and serve as an index for 
the guidance of those who may be 
disposed to push their enquiries 
farther. It is not one of the least 
valuable features of this work, that 
it presents, in most cases, the valu- 
ation of the church livings, and the 
number of acres of land attached to 
them. The volume, which is illus- 


trated by a neat coloured map, is 
printed in the most economical 
form ; and we have no hesitation 
in recommending it to the favour- 
able attention of the public. 


TS 





Art. XIII.—Oliver and Boyd's 
Catechisms. 12mo. Edinburgh : 
Oliver & Co. London: Simpkin 
& Co. 1831. 

No fewer than eleven of these Ca- 

techisms now lie upon our table, 

several of which have, we are happy 
to find, reached a second, and some 
even a third edition. They embrace 
almost every subject that is con- 
nected with the fundamental parts 
of a liberal education for either sex. 

French and Latin grammar, Eng- 

lish grammar and composition, 

English and Scottish history, geo- 

graphy, zoology, drawing and per- 

spective, the works of the creation, 
and, though last, the most impor- 
tant of all, Christian instruction. 

The author of the latter work, Dr. 

Morehead, naturally enough incul- 

cates those doctrines which form 

his own peculiar faith, and there- 
fore we cannot recommend it to ge- 
neral and indiscriminate use. We 
might also take some exceptions on 
the score of truth, to some of the 
answers which are given to ques- 
tions in the Historical Catechisms. 
But with regard to all the other 
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numbers of this work, we must say 
that they are admirably calculated 
for the diffusion of sound principles 
of knowledge upon the various 
topics which they respectively em- 
brace. ‘T'o the schoolmaster as well 
as to the private tutor, they must, 
we should think, afford invaluable 
assistance. 


Art. XIV.—The Sunday Library ; 
or The Protestant’s Manual for 
the Sabbath Day. Vol. V. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin.—fep. Lon- 
don : Longman & Co. 


‘Tuts publication, we observe, draws 
to a close, the editor having re- 
solved to limit it to six volumes. 
Although entitled the Protestant’s 
Manual, yet it is but justice to the 
liberality of the editor to remark, 
that he has avoided, in the present 
volume at least, the introduction of 
avy points upon which Christians 


of any shade could rationally disa- 


gree. In this respect, and indeed 
with regard to the matter generally, 
we consider the selection which he 
has here offered to the public, by far 
the best of the whole series. It 
comprizes, among other excellent 
discourses, Blair's beautiful sermons 
on Tranquillity of Mind, and ona 
Life of Dissipation and Pleasure ; 
the eloquent and facinating dis- 
courses of Alison on Winter, as the 
season of social amusement, and on 
the same division of the year, as 
the season of religous thought; 
Spry’s charity — breathing argu- 
ments in favour of the final preva- 
lence of Christian unity, and Chand- 
ler’s masterly view of the Influence 
of Christianity upon Society. These 
are, all of them, compositions 
charming to educated men for the 
purity and beauty of their style, 
and replete with truths which, cloth- 
ed in so acceptable a dress, dwell in 
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our memories like fragrance in the 
atmosphere where the musk-plant 
has been. The volume has for its 
frontispiece an excellent engraving 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait of 
Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol. 





Art. XV.—A Manual of Medical 
Jurisprudence, compiled from the 
best legal Works, &c. By Michael 
Ryan, M. D. London. 


Ir is really surprising how much 
may be done by a well disciplined 
and practical mind, to simplify the 
art of instruction. Here isa volume 
of such unpretending dimensions, 
that it may be conveniently carried 
in one’s pocket ; yet there is nota 
fact of importance or value con- 
nected with the science of which it 
treats, that is not to be found in its 
pages. 

‘The work is published very op- 
portunely, since its appearance is 
nearly coincident with the date of a 
regulation which the medical autho- 
rities have incorporated into their 
laws, and by which candidates for 
the diploma to practice are required 
to be provided with adequate infor- 
mation on the subject of medical 
jurisprudence. In a brief but ener- 
getic preface, Dr. Ryan has accu- 
rately and philosophically defined 
the nature of the science, which he 
so well handles. Four excellent 
chapters on the moral qualification 
of medical men commence the work, 
and prepare us for a luminous and 
learned exposition of those points 
more properly belonging to his 
task. ‘The author next traces the 
course of legislation from its earliest 
infancy to the present time, as 
applied to medicine in all its depart- 
ments. He then proceeds to con- 
sider, in regular series, the vast 
variety of cases in which medical 
men may be called on to give eVi- 
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dence, the nature of which will be 
very much guided by the ability 
and attainments of the witness. 
The matter of this part of the work 
is obviously of a nature that can- 
not with propriety be dwelt on, in 
a publication so indiscriminately 
circulated as this; but those who 
are interested in studying the 
strange catalogue of physiological 
facts, which make up the history 
of man, will not fail to meet in 
these pages a great deal that will 
excite his surprize, as well as satisfy 
his judgment. Doctor Ryan seems 
to have laid down this important 
rule for his government in the com- 
position of this book—namely, to 
combine the greatest number of 
ideas with the smallest amount of 
words. His work, therefore, may 
properly be designated as a Manual, 
which completely supersedes the 
necessity of purchasing any other 
production on medico-forensic law 
with which we are acquainted. The 
stvle is unambitious, but clear and 


strong, and such as becomes a phi- 
losophic theme. 

We must, however, express our 
entire dissent from the doctrine of 
the respected author, on the ques- 
tion whether coroners should or 


should not be medical men, The 
doctor supports the affirmative in 
common with most of his profes- 
sional brethren, and for the simple 
reason that neither he nor they seem 
to have considered with attention 
the whole process of our criminal 
jurisdiction. Suppose that it be 
proved that a coroner ought to be a 
medical man, what follows? Why 
that the judge who tries the case 
finally, must also be a member of 
the faculty; nay, the reasons are 
a thousand-fold stronger why the 
latter should take out his medical 
diploma, rather than the former. 
Every body knows that a mistaken 
verdict by a coroner's inquisition 
does no harm whatever ; the priso- 
ner is never disposed of on the 
finding of a coroner at all: but the 
verdict of a jury, pronounced be- 
fore one of bis Majesty's judges, is 
a decree of the law which settles 
his fate at once. How comes it, 
then, that the coroners, whose la- 
bours produce no more than the 
merest theoretical result, so far as 
justice is considered, should be 
obliged to have so much more medi- 
cal knowledge than the very judge, 
whose view of the case determines 
the life or death of the accused ? 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Continental Annual.—We 
have received a copy upon India 
paper of the illustrations intended 
to be inserted in a new periodical, 
entitled “ The Continental Annual” 
for 1832; and we must say, after 
a very careful examination of the 
whole of them, that they appear to 
us to be the most finished and beau- 
tiful specimens of refined art, which 
have as yet been presented in this 
shape to the public. One pervading 
fault they undoubtedly have, in com- 


mon with the picturesque annuals 
already in existence, that of a great 
sameness in the choice of the sub- 
jects. Cities, bridges, churches, 
palaces, columns, towers, squares 
and lakes, may, in many instances, 
afford excellent materials to the 
painter, But in our opinion they 
are not materials which can be made 
to produce the requisite effect, in the 
small space to which they are ne- 
cessarily confined by an octavo 
volume. With this drawback, we 
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still must afford our applause to 
the design of this new annual, to 
the great merit of Prout’s drawings, 
and to the superior manner in which 
they have been engraved by Le 
Keux, Willmore, Roberts, Wallis, 
Kernot, Carter, Fisher, Floyd, and 
Barber. 

The Literary Souvenir.—To the 
editor of ‘ ‘The Literary Souvenir,’ 
we have also to return our thanks 
for the proofs of the illustrations 
which he has collected for his forth- 
coming volume. ‘To his taste in 
the choice of his subjects and of his 
artists, we have frequently paid the 
just tribute of our praise, and he has 
seldom put forth better titles to that 
fair reward of his exertions than on 
the present occasion. In reviewing 
his new volume, we shall advert 
more particularly to these engrav- 
ings, which tend to sustain the long 
established character of ‘ The Lite- 
rary Souvenir.’ We have been told, 
but upon this point we reserve our 


opinion, that its melange of poetry 
and prose is also of a high order. 
Poiitical Unions.—These socie- 
ties are likely to become very nu- 
merous in England before the open- 
ing of the next session of parlia- 


ment. ‘They have been already or- 
ganized in most of the great towns, 
and measures are in active progress 
for forming them in all the princi- 
pal parishes of London. It is pro- 
posed also to have a general Me- 
tropolitan Union, and we believe it 
is intended that a certain number of 
the members of each society should 
furnish themselves with arms, in 
order to be prepared to assist the 
army and the civil magistrates, in 
case the Tories and high Church- 
men should succeed in exciting any 
commotions. 

Ugo Foscolo.—The new edition 
of the Rev. Mr. Stebbing’s “ Lives 
of the Italian Poets,” is to comprise 
several additional lives, including 
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that of Ugo Foscolo, with extracts 
from his private letters, and inter- 
esting particulars relating to his 
last hours. 

The New Volcanic Island.—The 
eruption has now ceased, and the 
crater is filled with boiling water, 
from which a sulphurous smoke 
continues to issue. The isle is 
chiefly formed of a spungy lava and 
puzzolane. The brink of the crater 
is thirty feet in height at the lowest 
part, in other places eighty feet, 
and in the centre two hundred feet. 
It is easy to land on the south-west 
side. Smoke issues from several 
points of the sea around. 

Spontaneous Combustion. — The 
Philadelphia Chronicle mentions the 
following instance of spontaneous 
combustion. A large piece of coarse 
muslin, thoroughly oiled for the pur- 
pose of making covers for boxes, 
was left over night, folded up loosely, 
inashed. It was found, when the 
store was opened next morning, 
burnt entirely through, and appa- 
rently about to blaze. ‘The fire ap- 
peared to have begun in the middle ; 
and could not have been applied 
from without. 

Emigration to Canada.—Compa- 
rative statement of the arrival of 
settlers at Quebec, to the 15th of 
August of the past and present year: 
1830, Settlers 22,839 ; 1831, ditto, 
38,955. 

The Weavil.—Salt is said to be 
an effectual preventive against the 
destruction of wheat by the weavil. 
Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of 
wheat, or put up the grain in old 
salt-barrels, and the weavil will not 
attack it. In stacking wheat, four 
or five quarts of salt to every hun- 
dred sheaves, sprinked among them, 
will entirely secure them from the 
depredations of this insect, and ren- 
der the straw more valuable as fod 
for cattle. / 

Madame Catalani.—At a public 
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entertainment at Weimar, Catalani, 
a few years since, was placed next 
to the venerable Goethe. The pe- 
culiar attention paid to her neigh- 
bour, added to his imposing appear- 
ance, attracted the curiosity of the 
fair syren, and she inquired his name. 
« The celebrated Goethe, Madame.” 
« Ah! celebrated—pray on what in- 
strument does he play?” was the 
rejoinder. 

Approaching Calamities in China. 
—A sort of revelation from the 
Gods is now published by writing, 
and by word of mouth, in every di- 
rection, declaring that this year, in 
the 6th, 9th, and 10th months, a 
great pestilence will prevail, and 
cause the deaths of persons innu- 
merable. The first intimation of 
the approaching judgments was 
made by the deified astronomer 
Chang-Teen-Sze to Tung-Ta-laon- 
yay, of Hoo-pih province, on his 
way from Pekin, when in Kwang- 
yuen district. ‘There will be an 
abundant harvest this year, but 
human beings will suffer greatly. 
The virtuous shall be spared, but 
the wicked will find it impossible to 
escape. Those who will not believe 
shall see. The ground will be 
covered with dead bodies. At the 
third watch, when cocks crow, and 
the dogs bark, a malignant God 
will go forth to slay by the pesti- 
lence. Those who hear their names 
called must be careful not to answer. 

Taxes on Literature.—A few facts 
are better than a hundred argu- 
ments. The following curious cal- 
culation was placed before a meet- 
ing veryrecently held at the London 
Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The number of newspapers annually 
issued in America is 10,000,000 : 
the number issued iv Great Britain, 
about one-tenth of that amount. 
The number of advertisements which 
appeared in eight newspapers printed 
in New York, in one year, was 
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1,555,416—the number which ap- 
peared in 400 British papers in the 
same period was only 1,105,000.— 
Advertisements which in England 
cost 17 dollars, cost in America 
little more than one 

Garrick Club.—A new club, which 
bids fair to be a very numerous and 
well supported Society, has been just 
formed. The Duke of Sussex is 
the patron, the Earl of Mulgrave 
the president, and Sir G. Warrender 
the vice-president. 

Travelling in India.—Intelligence 
has arrived that the luxury of 
coaches has at length been adopted 
in India. Between Panwell and 
Poona, several vehicles have been 
established, consisting of a sociable, 
shigrampo, buggies, and a carriage 
of a peculiar construction, capable 
of accommodating three passengers 
with comfort. On the completion 
of the new road on the Bhore Ghaut, 
two mail coaches are to be started 
to run regularly. 

Fires in Chimnies.—By a late 
ordinance, the Prefect of Police at 
Paris requires that at the different 
stations of the fire-men there shall 
be kept in readiness an adequate 
quantity of common sulphur. It 
has been found that sulphur ignited 
at the hearth of a chimney gives out 
elements which effectually prevent 
the burning of the soot. This pro- 
cess, however, is only applicable to 
fires in chimnies. 

New Knights.—In conferring the 
honour of knighthood on several 
recent occasions, his Majesty has 
obviously been led to distinguish 
men of literary and scientific merit. 
We thus find Mr. South, Mr. Rep- 
nie, Mr. Charles Bell, Mr. Herschell, 
and Mr. Harris Nicolas, in the list 
of persons so marked by the royal fa- 
vour; and we have heard that a simi- 
lar honour is intended for Mr. Bab- 
bage, and several other gentlemen 
eminent in literature and science. 
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Peculiarities of the present year. 
—The new Volcano off Sicely ; the 
great number of the Aurore Borea- 
les which have been seen through- 
out Europe ; the unusual quantity 
of insects of small kinds that have 
appeared, and other remarkable 
phenomena, show a very uncom- 
mon disturbance of the atmosphere 
during the present year. 

Lee Sugg, one of the first ventri- 
loquists who exhibited that curious 
talent in England, died last week 
at Southampton, aged 85. 

Birth-place of Lord Brougham. 
—Sir John Sinclair has just pub- 
lished an analysis of his “ Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” and in the 
preface are insertedtwo short letters 
from Lord Brougham, one of which 
sets at rest the question, whether 
his lordship was born on this or 
the other side of the Tweed: “ You 
ask (says Lord Brougham) after 
my place of birth, and relationship 
to Dr. Robertson. I was born in 
St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; 
and Dr. Robertson was my mother’s 
uncle.” The house in St. An- 
drew’s-square referred to by Lord 
Brougham, is now occupied by Mr. 
J. F. Williams, the artist. The 
family afterwards removed to the 
house in George-street, now occu- 
pied by the Wine Company of Scot- 
land. 

The Clergy.—Charles the Second 
used to observe, that of all the per- 
sons he had ever met, the clergy of 
England were the most tenacious 
of their rights, and the most neg- 
ligent of their duties. The clergy 
of the present generation have in 
no way degenerated from the vir- 
tues of their ancestors. 

Tanning Leather.—Mr. Wm. 
Drake, of the firm of Drake and 


Sons, of Bristol, has recently taken 
out a patent for an improved pro- 
cess of tanning leather, by which 
the thickest hides may be tanned 
in one-tenth of the usual time, with 
a great saving of expense. 

Education tn France.—According 
to the last report of the board of 
public instruction in France, the 
number of communes supplied with 
schools is only 3728 out of a total 
of 38,135. Out of a population of 
32,000,000, only 1,372,206 scholars 
are instructed in winter, and no 
more than 681,005 in summer. 
Out of 282,985 young men of from 
twenty to twenty-one years of age, 
who sought instruction in the last 
year, only 150,000 could read or 
write. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received another pile of announce- 
ments of works in the press, and ém prepara- 
tion, by a whole army of authors. We hyve 
Srequently stated that to such paragraphs we 
cannot devote our space, and that they should 
be sent to the publisher as advertisements. 

We confess that we cannot understand the 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Color Images in the Brain.” 


The question put by Mr. E. Smith, of 


Liverpool, should be addressed to the pub- 
lisher; and the Numbers which he wants 
should be specified. We shall take an early 
opportunity of noticing the little work to 
which he alludes, 

The pamphlet to which Mr. Barrett al- 
ludes, has been received, and shall be noticed. 

Article III. in the present Number of this 
journal, entitled ‘‘ What will the People 
do?” is intended to be forthwith re-printed 
in a separate form as a pamphlet, which may 
be had at Ripcway’s, or at Henpsrsoy’s, 
or at any other Bookseller’s. 
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